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BOOK  IV. 


CHAP-  VUl. 

Condmon  qf  0ie  MertanMe  Stfstm. 

XttWGH  ibe  encouragement  of  expwtation^  and  the 
discouragement  of  impertatioii^  are  the  two  great 
engines  by  which  the  mercantile  system  proposes  to 
enrich  every  country,  yet  with  regard  to  some  par- 
ticular  commodities  it  seems  to  follow  an  opposite 
plan:  to  discourage  exportation  and  to  encourage  im- 
portation*  Its  ultimate  object,  however,  it  pretends, 
is  always  the  same,  to  enrich  the  country  by  an  ad- 
vantageous balance  of  trade.  It  discourages  the  ex- 
portaticm  of  the  materials  of  manufacture,  and  of  the 
instruments  of  trade,  in  order  to  give  our  own  work- 
men aa  advantage,  and  to  enable  them  to  undersell 
those  of  other  nations  in  all  foreign  markets:  and 
by  rastrginiiig.  in  this  mannw,  the  exportation  of  a 
Um  eonuaoditieSy  of  no  great  price»  it  proposes  to 
voL.ai.  A 
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occasion  a  much  greater  and  more  valuable  expor- 
tation of  others.  It  encourages  the  importation  of 
the  materials  of  maniifaeture^  \n  order  that  our  own 
people  may  be  enabled  to  work  them  up  more  cheaply, 
and  thereby  prevent  a  greater  and  more  valuable 
importation  of  the  manufactured  commodities.  I 
do  not  observe,  at  least  in  our  statute  book,  any  en- 
couragement given  to  the  importation  of  the  instru- 
ments of  trade.  When  msmufacfxues  havq adyanced 
to  a  certain  pitch  of  greatntess;  fh*  fabrication  of 
the  instruments  of  trade.becomes  itself  the  object  of 
a  great  number  of  very  important  manufactures.  To 
give  any  particular  encourageHient  to  the  importa- 
tion of  such  instruments,  would  interfere  too  much 
with  the  interest  of  those  manufactures.  Such  im- 
portation, therefore,  instead  of  being  encouraged, 
has  frequently  been  prohibited.  Thus  the  importa- 
tion of  wool  cards,  except  from  Ireland,  or  when 
brought  in  as  wreck  or  prize  goods,  was  prohibited 
by  the  Sd  of  Edward  IV ;  which  prohibition  was  re- 
newed by  the  39th  of  Elizabeth,  and  has  been  con* 
tinned  and  rendered  perpetual  by  subsequent  laws. 

The  importation  of  the  materials  of  manufacture 
has  sometimes  b^n  encouraged  by  an  exempticm 
from  the  duties  to  which  other  goods  are  subject, 
and  sometimes  by  bounties. 

The  importation  of  sheeps'  wool  from  several  dif- 
ferent countries,  of  cotton  wool  from  all  countries,  of 
undressed  flax,  of  the  greater  part  of  dyeing  drugs, 
of  the  gi*eater  part  of  undressed  hides  from  Ireland, 
or  the  British  colonies,  of  seal  skins  from  ikte  Bri- 
tish Greenland  fishery,  of  pig  and  bar  iron  from  the 
British  colonies,  as  well  as  of  several  otlier  materials 
of  manufacture,  has  been  encouraged  by  an  exemp- 
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tion  from  all  duties,  if  properly  entered  at  tHe  cus« 
toin-house.  The  private  interest  of  ottf  merchants 
and  inantifacturers  may,  perhaps,  h^tve'^ktofted  from 
the  legislature  these  exewptioiis,  as  well  as  the  great- 
er  part  of  our  other  eomm^rcial  regulatk)ns.  They- 
are,  however,  perfectly  just  sfcnd  reasonable  ;  and  if^ 
consistently  witli  the  necessities  of  the  state,  they 
could  be  extended  to  all  the  other  materials  of  ma- 
im&cttire,  the  pubHc  would  certainly  be  a  gaitier. 

The  avidity  of  our  great  manufacturers,  however, 
has  in  some  cases  extended  these  exemptions  a  good 
deal  beyond  what  can  justly  be  considered  as  the  rude 
materisdsx>f  their  work.  By  the  24th  Geo.  U,chap. 
46,  a  smaQ  duty  of  only  id.  the  pouncLwas  imposed 
upon  the  importation  of  foreign  brown  linen  yani, 
instead  of  much  higher  duties  to  which  it  had  been 
subjected  before,  viz.  of  6d;  the  pound  upon  sail  yarn, 
of  ls.;the  ppundupon  all  French  and  Dutch  yarn, 
and  ci'£9: 15 : 4  upon  liie  himdred  weight  of  all 
spruce  Cfc  Muscovia  yam.  But  our  manufacturers 
were  not  long  satisfied  with  this  reduction  :  by  29th 
of  the  same  king^  chap.  15,  the  same  law  which 
gave  a  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  British  and 
Irish  linen,  dP  which  the  price  did  not  exceed  18d. 
tbe  yard,  even  l^is  small  duty  upon  the  importati(Hi 
<^  brown  linen  yam  was  taken  away.  In  the  diffe- 
rent opemtions,  however,  which  are  nec^sary  for 
the  preparation  of  linen,  yam,  a  good  deal  more  in- 
dustry is  employed,  than  in  the  subsequent  operation 
of  preparing  linen  cloth  from  linen  yam.  To  say 
liotiiiing  of  the  industry  of  the  flax-growers  and  flax- 
dressers,  three  or  four  spinners,  at  least,  are  necessary 
in  ohler  to  keep  cme  weaver  in  constant  employ- 
ment ;  and  more  than  four-fiflhs  of  the  whole  quan- 
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tity  of  kkbour^  aeoessaiy  for  ike  preparadoo  of  Htten 
doth,  is  enaidaiyed  in  that  of  li^n  yara:  but  our 
spinners  are  pomr  people ;  women  commonly  soattsetod 
about  in  all  differ^it  parts  of  the  country,  without 
support  or  protection.  It  is  not  by  the  ade  of  their 
work,  but  by  that  of  the  complete  work  of  the  wea« 
vers,  that  our  great  master  manufacturers  make 
their  profits.  As  it  is  their  intereA  to  sell  the  com- 
plete  manufiuiture  as  dear,  so  it  is,  to  buy  the  mate* 
rials  as  cheap  as  possible.  By  extorting  from  die 
legislature  bounties  upon  die  exportation  of  tteir 
own  linen,  high  duties  upon  the  imp<Minlion  6(  all 
foreign  linen,  and  a  total  prohibition  of  the  home 
consumption  of  some  sorts  6f  Erench  Hben,  th^ 
endeavour  to  sell  their  own  goods  as  dear  as  possi* 
ble*  By  encouraging  the  im^rtiatioa  of  foretgn 
linen  yarn,  and  thereby  bringing  it  into  obmpetitioa 
with  that  which  is  made  by  our  own  people,. ihej 
endeavour  to  buy  the  work  of  the  poor  ^ipkoaerB  as 
cheap  as  possible.  They  are  as  intent  to  kcepdown 
the  wages  of  their  own  weavers,  as  the  camings  of 
the  poor  spinners;  and  it  is  by  no  means  for  the 
benefit  of  the  wwkman»  that  they  endeavoifr  ettber 
to  raise  the  price  of  the  complete  work,  or  to  lower 
that  of  the  rude  materials.  It  is  the  industry  which 
is  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich  and  the  power* 
ful,  that  is  principally  encouraged  by  our  mercantile 
system.  That  which  is  carried  on  for  die  benefit  of 
the  poor  and  the  indigent,  is  too  often  either  nt^ 
gleeted  or  oppressed. 

Both  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  linen, 
and  the  exemption  fix)m  the  duty  upon  the  impor- 
tation df  foreign  yam,  which  were  granted  only  for 
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fifteen  years,  but  continue  Vy  two  diflefeet  [nrolon* 
gatimis,  expife  with  the  €ild  dT  Ae  session  of  par^ 
liameot  which  sbpll  imoie<iiately  ibUow  the  24th  of 
Jime  VT%6» 

The  encouragemdut  given  to  the  imfmrtation  of 
iht  matemls  of  manufiicture  by  boonttes,  has  been 
princapidly  confined  to  such  as  irart  imported  from 
our  American  plantations. 

Hie  first  bounties  of  thk  kind  were  those  granted 
about  the  begimiing  of  the  present  century,  iqpon 
the  importation  of  naval  stores  finomAmerkuu  Under 
this  deiiomination  were  ecmiprehend^  timber  fit  for 
masts,  yards,  and  bowsprits ;  hemp,  tar,  pitch,  and 
turpentine*  The  bountf,  however,  of  j^l  the  ton 
upon  masting4imber,  and  ^t  of  jffO  the  ton  upon 
hanp,  were  ext^ded  to  snoh  as  dbould  be  impwted 
into  £n|^and  firmn  Scodand.  fiodi.  these  bounties 
continued,  without  any  variation,  at  the  same  rate, 
till  €bey  wete  severally  allowed  to  expire;  that  upcm 
hemp  on  the  1st  of  Januaiy  1741,  and  that  upon 
masting-timber  at  the  end  of  the  session  of  pairlia* 
ma^  immediately  foUomng  the  e4th  June  17S1. 

The  boimties  upon  tiie  importation  of  tar,  pitdi, 
and  turpentine,  underwent,  during  their  contmuance^ 
sevend  altarmtions.  Originaliy,  that  upon  tar  was 
il4Aeton;  that  i^n  pitch  the  same;  and  that  upon 
tnrpentine  £*  the  ton.  The  bounty  of  if^  the  ten 
upon  tar  was  gfUrwards  confined  to  such  as  had  been 
picpaied  m  a  particular  avumer;  that  upcm  other 
good,  clean,  and  merchantable  tar  was  reduced  ta 
jAl:M,theton.  The  bounty  upon  pitch  was  likewise 
laAwtid  to  rfl,  and  that  upon  turpentine  to  £i  :lQs. 
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The  seoQttd  Ifouptj  ^apon  the  importation  of  any 
of  the  materials  of  ma)uilactiire,  acoording  to  tl^ 
<H:4er  of  time,, was  that  graated  by  the  gist  6^.  II, 
chap.  30,  upon  the  importation  of  indigo  firom  ike 
British  planta4;iong.  <  Wh^i^  the  ^ntatioa  indigo  was 
worth  thi^ee-rfourths  of:  jtbe  price  of  the  best  Fi^nch 
indigo^  it  was,  by  this , act,  entUled  to  a  bounty  of  6d. 
the  pound.  This  boimty,.  which,  like  most  others, 
was  grafted  o^y  £br  a  limited « time,  was  continued 
by  seyeraj  prolongations,  but  was  reduced  to  4d.  the 
pound.  It  was  allow^  to  expire  with  t|ie  end  of 
the.9e9^ioni  of« parliament  which  followed,  the  35tii 
M^roh  1781. 

The  thiKi  bojiwty  of  this ;  kind  was  that  granted 
(much  abo^t  the  time  that  ^i«  were  beginning  some- 
times to  court,  ai^  .soxAetimes  to  quarrel  with  our 
American  cdonies)^  by  the  4th  Geo.  Ill,  chap.^26, 
upon  the  importation  of  hemp,  or  undressed  flax, 
^m  the  British  plaatationa.  Thifr  bounty  was  gs^aht- 
ed  for  twenty rone  years,  from  the  34di  June  I7€f4 
tp  the  24th  Juno  1785*  i  For  the  first  seven  years, 
it  was  ^  be  at  the  rai^e  of  a88.the  ton:  for  the  second 
^tj£6;  andfGffthe.til^rd:ati?4.  It  was  not  extended 
tp.Soojtland^  of  which  the  climate  (although  hemp-b 
spmetim?s  raised  tl^ere  in  small  quantities,  and  of 
an  inferior  qu^lity^  in  not  very  fit  for  that  prddudfe. 
I^h  a  bounty  upon  the  importation  of  Scotch  flat: 
ifi.Englmid  M^uld  havQ  been  too  great  a  diacou- 
fi^emyent  to  the  native  produce  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  united  kingdom* 

The  fourth  bounty  of  thi^kind  was  that  gsanted 
by  jthe  ^th  Geo.  Ill.cbap.  45^.upon  the  impcnrtatioa 
of  wood  from  America.    It  was  granted  fi)r  nide 
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years,  from  the  1st  Jamiary  1766  to  the  1st  Jtouary 
1775.  Doling  the  first  three  years,  it  was  to  be  for 
every  hundred  and  twenty  good  deals,  at  the  rate  ot* 
if  1 ;  and  for  every  load  containing  fifty  cubic  feet  of 
other  square  timber,  at,  the  rate  of  l^s.  For  the 
second  three  ye^rs,  it  was,  for  deals,  tp  be  at  the  rate 
of  l5s.  and  for  other  s(]pared  timber  at  the  rate  of 
Ss.;  and  for  the' third  three  years,  it  was  for  deals, 
to  heat  the  rate  of  lOfit.^  and  for  every  other  squared 
timber  at  the  rate  of  59* , 

The  fifidx  bounty  of  this  kind  was  that  granted  by 
the  9th  Gto;  III^  chap*:  38,  upon  the  importation  of 
raw  silk  from  the  British  plantations.  It  was  granted 
for  twenty-one  y^ars,  fix)m  the  1st  January  1770,  cto 
the  1st  Jauuary  1791*  For  the  first  seven  years,  it 
was  to  be  at  the  rate  of  j£25  for  eyhrj  hundred 
pounds  value }  fiir  the  second,  at  j£20 ;  and  for  the 
third,  at  £l5.  The  management  of  the  silk-worm, 
and  the  preparation  .of  silk,  requires  so  much  hand- 
labour,  and  labour  is, so  very  dear  in  America,  that 
even  this  great  bounty,  I  have  been  informed,  was 
not  Ukely  to  produce  any  considerable  eftect. 

The  sixth  bounty  of  this  kind  was  that  granted 
by  11th  Geo.  lU^  chap.  50,  for  the  importation  of 
ppe,  hogdiead»  and  barrel-staves  and  heading  firom 
the  British  plantations.  It  was  granted  for  nine 
years,'  firom  1st  January  1773  to  the  1st  January 
1781-  For  the  6rst  three  years,  i^  was,  for  a  certain 
quantity  of  each,  to  be  ^t  the  rat^  of  £Q ;  for  the 
second  three  years  at  jf4 ;,  and  foi^  the  third  three 
years  at  £^. 

The  seventh  and  last  bounty  of  this  kipd  was  that 
granted  by  the  19th  Geo.  Ill,  chap.  37,  upon  the 
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imptiitftticNiafhenp  Ibo^i  lai^^  itvM{ 
ia  the  sMoe  maiUMr  at  tiMrt;  Sor  die  iinjwiitntinn  of 
bempaad  im<lreaied  fin  ftom  Anerka, fiv  tipcatgr.- 
Mie  yean,  from  the  Mtfa  Jane  1779  to  ikm  Mi 
Juoa  ISOO.  The  term  ie  divkled  Itkeinw  ittt» 
Ihnee  perkMls^'ofwvea  ye«e each;  and  ia  caekflf 
Ame  perUKK  the  rate  cf  4^  Irish  bonotjr  ia  the 
MDM  wilh  that  ^f  the  ABMrkaa.  It  does  net,  bowr.* 
cver^  lake  the  Aitterioaa  hoiiBlgr,  «clead  to  the 
portation  of  imdiessed  flax.  It  wmM  have 
1xx>  gt«at  a  ^UacoQiagement  to  the  ci^vetic^ 
plaot  ia  Gm^  Britam.  When  thii  Ust.  honaly  «a^ 
gtMted^the  Britwh  aod  Irish  legisktuMa  we»  not 
in  atoch  better  humour  ^f^^  oae  anethw  tfaesi  the 
Brktsh  Bad  AoMvieau  had  been  befiwe*  Bol  tfaia 
booa  to  Irefismd,  it  ie  to  be  hoped,  has  beea  graatod 
imder  maae  fiMtaaate  aaipiees  than  all  diose  to 
Ajnerka*  »      .       . 

Hie  saiae  eemiaeijiticg,  apon  whiab  «e  tbaa  gnre 
bflantiei,  when  impeated  kirn  AneriQa,  we»  s«b- 
jeoted  to  <ooiiidiwiMe  duties  whea  uappttod  Aom 
any  other  oountry.  The  kitsKSfc  ef  imr  American 
Gokalies  was  r^wrded  as  the  saade  with  that  ctf  the 
mother  oapatry.  Their  wet^  was  eoasidafed  us 
oomjeaith.  '  Whatever  meoey  was  sent Mi(t  to  thfai, 
it  was  said,  eame  aH  hack  to  as  by  #ie  bahmoa^lf 
trade,  aad  we  ooald  aevep  beoome  a  ^Mrthiag  4i|s 
poner  by  ai^  expeaee  '^hkk  we  oMdd  faqr  ^mt  ttpoii 
them.  They  were  oar  owa  in  ev«y  vespeot,  aad  it 
was  an  ezpeiioe  laid  oat  apen  the  ivpeavemenft  ^ 
our  own  property,  and  £m  the  pn^toble  emph^rmc«t 
of  oast  own  people.  It  is  mmeoessary,  I  i^pri^ieiid, 
at  preset  to  si^y  any  thii^  further,  im  order  to  ex- 
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poselfaB  fettf  4^  a  syiteiii  i^bkii  firtitf  esfeiieiiee  has 
now  smAmis%  ^cposdt.  Had  ow  .Ameiioaa  cokv 
tties  reattfbtefia  ]Mkrt<rf'  GMat  Britaki,dibie  bounties 
ffl^lfat  liMre  been  ocmsidered  as  bcfimties  upon  prodncu 
ttMt^att4#Mld  i9«itl  hsv6  been  liable  to  all  tiie  objec- 
tkcKt^tf}  which  9udi '  bounties  me  liable,  but  to  no 


Hie  ^^portatiOD  ^  4^  materials  of  manii&ctiire 
is  sometuite  disworaged  by  absolute  in>ob9)itions, 
aad  sometimes  by  high  <hit^. 

Obr  wtaoHen  matm&ctm'evs  haTo  been  move  suc- 
cessful than  any  other  class  of  workmei),  in  persuad- 
ing^ the  legislatare  that  the  pTO^>erity  of  tte  nation 
expended  upon  die  swk^ess  and  eictension  <if  their 
partieulap  bumKss.  They  have  not  oi^y  obtained  a 
monopoly  against  the  consumers,  by  an  absdute 
pfolubition  of  maporting  woollen  dotlis  from  any  ^ 
reign  country ;  but  liiey  hare  likewise  obtained  ana- 
thte  monopoly  against  the  sheep  £uita^rs  and  gwwers 
t)f  wod,  by  a  sinuitar  prohibition  of  the  exportation 
^:  live  sheep  and  wool*  The  seyerity  cf'  many  cff 
the  laws  wfaieh  have  been  enacted  for  the  seomrity  of 
Ifae  revenue  19  very  justly  compkuned  of/as  imposing 
heavy  penalties  upon  actions  which,  antecedent  to 
tile  rtatutes  that  declared  them  to  be  crimes,  bad 
always  been  imderstood  to  be  innocents  But  the 
erueftest  of  our  revenue  laws,  I  will  venture  toafirm, 
are  mfld  and  gentle,  in  eompexison  to  sotaie  of  those 
whi^  the  x^kunour  dT  our  merehants  and  *manufiiei* 
tureis  has  lesctorted  from  the  legislature,  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  own  absurd  and  op[N?essive  monopoHes'. 
Like  the  laws  of  Brace,  these  laws  may  be  said  tQ 
be  an  written  m  blood. 

By  the  8th  of  EUzabedii,  chap.  3,  the  exporter  of 
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sheep,  lambs,  or  rams,  wm,  for  the  first  o&oce,  to 
forfeit  all  his  goods  for.  ever,  to  suflfer  a  year's  im*- 
prisonment,  ai^d  thea  to  hax^e  his  left  hand  cut  off  iu 
a  market  town,  upon  a  market  day,  to  be  tbere  nAiU 
ed  up ;  and  for  the  second  offence,  to  be  adjudged  a 
felon,  ayd  to  suffer  death  accordingly.  To  prevent 
the  breed  of  our  sheep  j&om  being  propagated,  in  fo* 
reign  countries,  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  diis 
law/  By  the  13th  and  14th  of  Charles  II,  chap.  18, 
the  exportation  of  wool  was  made  felony,  and  the 
es^rter  subjected  to  the  same  penalties  smd  forfeit^ 
ures  as  a  felon. 

For  the  honour  of  the  naticMial  huo^nity,  it?  is  to 
be  hoped  that  neither  .of  these  statutes  was  ever 
CTOcuted.  The  first  of  them,  however,  so  far  as  1 
know,  has  never  been  directly  repealed,  and  Ser- 
geant Hawkins  seems  to  consider  it  as  still  in  force. 
It. may,  however,  perhaps  be  considered  as  virtually 
repealed  by  the  12th  of  Charles  II,  chap.  32,  sect. ' 

3,  which,  without  expressly  taking  away  the  penal- 
ties imposed  by  former  statutes,  imposes  a  new  pe- 
nalty, viz.  that  of  208.  for  every  sheep  exported,  or 
attenyited  to  be  exported,  together  with  the  for- 
feiture of  the  sheep,  and  of  the  owner's  share  of  the 
sheep.  The  second  of  them  was  expressly  repealed 
by  the  7th  and  8th  of  William  III,  chap.  28^  sect, 

4,  by  which  it  is  declared  that  *  Whereas  the  sta- 
'  tute  of  the  I3th  and  l4th  of  King  Charles  II,  made 
'  against  the  exportation  of  wool,  among  other  things 
'  in  the  said  act  mentioned,  doth  enact  the  same 
*  to  be  deemed  felony,  by  the  severity  of  which  pe- 
'  nalty  the  prosecution  of  offenders  hath  not  been 
'  so  effectually  put  in  execution ;  be  il  therefore 
i  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  so  much 
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'  of  the  said  act,  which  relates  to  the  making  the 
'  said  offence  felony,  be  repealed  rand  made  void.' 

The. penalties,  however,  which  are  e^her  imposed 
by  this  milder  statute,  or  which,  though  impo(B(ed  by 
former  statutes,  are  not  repealed  by  this  one,  are 
still  suflkiently  severe.  Besides  the  forfeitiare  of  the 
goods,  the  eXporterincurs  the  praalty  of  9s.  for  every 
pouiKl  weight  of  wool,  either  exported  or.  attempted 
to  be  exported,  that  is  about  four  or. five  times  ike 
value.  Any  merchant,  or  other  person  convicted  of 
this  offence,  is  disal^led  from  requiring  any  debt  or 
account  belonging  to  l^m  fropoi  any  &ctor  or  other 
person.  -  Iiet  his  fortt^e  be  wjiat  it  will,  whether 
he  is  or  is  not  able  to  pay  those  heavy  penalties,  the 
law  means  to  ruin  him  cop[ipletely«  But,  as  the 
2iK)rals  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  not  y^t 
so  corrupt  as  those  of  the  cqntrivei^s  of  this  statute, 
I  hav^  not  heard  that  any  a4vantage  has  ever  been 
taken  of  this  clatise.  If  the  *  person  convict^  :of 
this  offence  is  not  able. to  pay  the  penatties  within 
three  months  aA^  judgment,  he  is  to  be  transport- 
ed for  seven  years ;  and  if  he  re^tums  before  the  ex- 
piration o£  ^t  term,  hejs  liable  to  the  pains  of  fe- 
lony, without  benefit  of  clergy.  The  oivner  of  the 
slup,  knowing  this  ofience,  forfeits  all  his  interest  in 
the  ^ip  and  fiimiture.  The  master  and  mariners^ 
knowing  this  offence,  forfeit  all  tibeir  goods. and  chat- 
tels, and  suffer  three  months  imprisonment.  By  a 
subsequent  statute,  the  master  suffers  six  months^ 
imprisonment. 

In  order  to  {Nrevent  exportation,  the  whole  inland 
commerce  of  wool  is  laid  under  very  burdensome  and 
oppressive  restiictions.  It  cannot  be  pa^ek^  in  any 
bojk,  barrel,  qask,  case,  chest,  or  any  other  package. 
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but  only  in  pooks  of  katiier  or  pick-dotli,  on  mtikH 
must  be  imiidcdl  on  the  <nrtnde  the  wotdt  wool  «r 
yam^  in  burge  letters,  not  less  dian  three  incbes  loog^ 
on  pftm  of  finrfeiting  the  same  and  the  package^  aadi 
9b.  £or  every  poond  weight,  to  be  paid  by  the  o«mer 
or  packer.  Iteannotbekiadeaonanyhoneorcait, 
W  carried  by  land  witbin  fiw  miles  of  die  coast,  but 
between  snn-risii^  and  sun-setting^  on  pain  oi  tostr 
ftiting  the  same^j^  horses  and  carriages*  The 
hundred  next  ad}oinii^  to  the  sea  coast,  out  o^  or 
through  idiicb  the  wo(4  is  carried  or  exported,  foiv 
feitsj09O,ifthewoolisimderthevahieof  jfflO;  and 
if  of  greater  value^  than  treble  that  vahie,  tegedmr 
with  treble  costs,  to  be  sued  for  within  tiie  jear. 
The  execution  to  Jbe  against  any  two  of  Ibe  iidui- 
Mtaati,  whom  the  Bessk)na  must  reimburse,  by  aa 
assessment  on  the  otber  inhalntants,  as  m  tlie  cases 
of  robbery.  .A^  if  any  person  compoimdswilb  the 
hun^bred  far  less  than  tiiia  penalty,  he  is  to  be  im-^ 
prisoned  for  five  years ;  and  any  odier  person  mmj 
prosecute*  These  regulations  ti^  place  tfaroogk 
Iht  whole  kingdom. 

Bnt  in  ihe  paitid^dar  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex^ 
tiie  restrtcttons  are  stffl  more  troublesome.  Simry 
4rtraerofwo6l  witlnn  ten  miles  of  tibe  sea-coast  mmst 
ghre  an  aceonnt  in  writing,  three  daysaftw  atieurk^^ 
to  the  next  offle^  of  the  customs,  of  the  number  of 
his  fleeces,  and  of  the  places  where  they  are  lodged^ 
And  befwe  he  removes  any  part  erf*  them,  he  must 
give  the  like  notice  of  the  number  and  weight  of  the 
ieeces,  and  of  the  name  and  abode  of  the  person  ta 
whom  th^  are  sold^  and  of  the  jrface  to  which  it  ia 
intended  they  should  be  carried.  No  persen  witjbm 
fiftieen  miles  o(^e  sea,  in  the  said  counties,  can  buy 
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mof  wooi,  befete  he  enteis  into  iNmd  <30  tJke  Kifig*, 
diat  no  part  of  thie  wool  itfaich  hedudl  so  boy  gbiril 
be  kM  by  him  to  unf  other  pemti  vidiin  fifteeta 
wSieB  ^thetek.  If  ai^  wod  is  found  canym^  to* 
wtttds  die  sea-side  in  Ae  said  cotrnties/ unless  it  hAs 
been  eatered  and  security  grren  as  afinresaid,  it  id 
fbiieited)  and  ihe  ofiender  abo  forfeits  as.  foi-  every 
pound  we%fat  If  any  pwson  lay  any  wool^  net  ^i- 
UiteA  as  aforesaid,  within  fiftasn  miles  of  dM  sea, 
it  must  be  seixed  and  forfeited;  and  if,  after  itudi 
seizure,  any  person  shall  cMn  the  sanie,  he  firant 
give  security  to  the  exchequer,  that  if  he  y  eaift 
upon  trial  he  shall  pay  treUe  coets,  beiides  alt  oUker  ^ 
penalties. 

When  such  reslrietioos  are  hnposed  upon  the  in<- 
land  trade,  the  coatlu^  tmde,  we  may  believe^  een-  . 
not  be  left  very  fiee.  Every  owner  ef  wool,^wbo  ' 
carrieth,  or  caused  to  be  eanied,  any  wool  t»  ai^ 
port  or  plaee  on  the  sea^icoaet,  in  otdt^*  to  be  ficom 
them^  tran^orted  by  sea  to  any  other  place  or  part 
on  the  ooeat,  must  first  cadse  an  eiltry  therdrfto  be 
made  at  the  port  from  \i^hence  it  is  iaAeaded  to  be 
conveyed,  containii^  the  weji^maiks,  and  number 
of  the  padmges,  before  he  brii^s  t^vaitie  withhi 
five  miles  of  that  port,  on  pain  of  forfeitj^  A» 
^  same,  and  also  the  lK>rses,  carts,  and  other  carriages ; 
and  also  of  suffering  and  forfeiting,  as  by  the  o^er 
kws  in  force  against  the  exportation  of  woei*  iThis 
hw,  however  (1st  WilL  III,  diap.  Si),  is  so  very  in<- 
dulgent  as  to  declare,  that '  this  shall  not  hinder  tutf 
'  person  firom  carrying  his  wool  home  fiom  tile  place 
^  of  shearing,  though  it  be  within  five  niiles  of  tiie 
t  sea,  provided  that  in  ten  days  afker  dbeariug,  and 
^  before  he  remove  the  wool,  ht  do  imder  his  hand 
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'  certify  to  the  nesX  ^ofBcer  of  the  customs  the  triie 
'  number  of  fleeces,  aod  where  it  is  housed ;  ud  dn 
'  not  remove  the  s^me,  without- certifying  to  snoh 
'  <^kei:^  under. his  hai^,  hid  intention  .so  to  4o, 
'  three  ^ys  hefe».'  Bond  must  be  given  tbailjie 
woo}  to  be  carried  ooast^woys  is  to  be  l«Mbd  ftt/rthe 
particular  port  for  ^wfaieh  it  is  entered  oubvtirds  ; 
and  if  any  part  of  it  is  hmded  witfabut  the  presence 
of  an  officer,  not  only  the<£9dintukx&  of  liie^vaol  is 
inqwr^  as  in  odier  goods^^'but  die  usual  additkmai 
penalty  of  ;Ss.  for  every  poimd  weight  is  likewise  iiw 
eurred.  ,:  a 

Our.wociSlen  maniArtrurerg,  in  order  to  justify 
their  demand  of  such  extraordinary  restrictions  and 
HQgalatioDs^  coi]£dently  asMsrted,  liiat  English  wool 
wos  p£  a  pecidkr .  qua&y,  superior  to  tl»t  of  any 
othei:  country  ;  that  the  wool  of  otiier  countries  eodld 
not,  wthout  some  miKture  of  it,  be  wrought  up  into 
luay  tolerable  naanufiu^tmre ;  that  fine  cloth  ccndd  not 
be  inade  witbout  it ;  that  England,  therefore,  if  the 
etportation  of  it  could  be  totally  prevented,  could 
monopolize  to  herself  almost  ibe  whole  woollen  trade 
of  tb^iMwrld.;  and  tbtts,  having  no  rivals,  could  sdl 
at  what  priceahe  ^eaaed,  and  in  a  short  time  ac- 
quire ^l^e.niost  incaredibla  degree'  of  wealth  by  the 
most  advantageous  balance  of  trade.  *  This  doctrine, 
like  m09tx>ther  doctrines  which  are  confidently  assert- 
ed  by  my  considerable  number  of  <  people,  was,  and 
still  continues  tobe,most  implicitly belie\^  byamuoh 
greater  number ;  by  aknost  all  those  who  are  either 
uoacquMnted  with  thb  woollesi  trade,or  who  have  not 
made  particular  tuquines.  It  is,  however,  so  perfectly 
folse,  that  English  W)6l  is  in  any  respect  necessary 
for  the  making  of  fine,  clothe  that  it  i^  altogether  unfit 
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for  it.  Fine  cloth  is  made  altog^oi^r  of  Spanish 
wool.  flngUeh  wool,  cannot,  be  even  so  mixed  with 
Spanish  wool^  as  to  enter  into  t^  composition  witfa^ 
cot  spoiling  and  degrading,  in  some  degree,  the  §bl^ 
brie  of  the  cloth. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this' 
work,  that  the  eSE&ct  of  these  regnlations  has  been 
to  depress  the  price  of  English  wool,  not  only  below 
what  it  naturaUy  would  be  in  the  present  times,  but 
very  much  below  wlmt  it  actually  was  in  the  time  of 
Edward'  III.  The  price  of  Seots  wool,  when,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  4he  union,  it  became  subject  to  the 'saa&e 
r^ulations^  is  said  to^have  fallen  about  ofiie  half.  It 
is  observed  by  the  very  aecurste  and  intelligent  au-' 
thor  of  the  Memoirs  of  Wool,  the  Aeiierdad  Mr.' 
John  Smith,  that  tfaetprice  of  1^  best  JEitglish  wool 
in  fkiglaod,  is  g^mendly  below  what  wool  .bi  at  very 
inferior  ^uaUty  commcmly  sells  for  ini  the  baadfiet  of 
Amirterdam.'  To  depress  the  price  of  this^commodity 
below  wiiatmay  be  called  its  natural  and  piroper 
pince,  was-the  ayowed  purpose  of  those  regulations ; 
mti.  theve  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  their  Imving  pro- 
dnced'the  effect  that  was  es^pect^  from,  them; 

This  reduction  of  price;  it'  xnsij  perhaps  be 
tiiougfat,  by  discouraging  the  growing  of  wool,  must 
have  reduced  very  much  the  annual  produce  of  that 
commoditfr,  though  not  bdow  what  it  formerly  was^ 
yet  below,  what,  in  the  present  state  of. thingsf,  it 
would  probably  have  been,  had  it,  in  consequence 
of  an  open  and  bee  market,  been  allowed  to  rise  to 
the  natural  and  ^xiper  price.  I  am,  however,  dis- 
posed to  beUeve,  that  the  quantity  of  the  annual 
fMToduce  cannot  have  been. much,  though  it  may, 
p^ha]^,  have  been  a  little  affected  by^  these  regula* 
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tiooa^  Tks  giMriiig  of  wool  is  aot  the  ckief.  for* 
pose  for  which  die  sheep  fiHmier  eauflicfa  hid  iiyliw 
trjr  and  rtoek.  He  etpects  he  pn^  not  m  mndk 
fbcmi  the  price  of  the  fleece,  as  irom  that  of  the  c$t^ 
case ;  and  the  average  or  ordinary  price  of  the  kt<* 
ter  must  even,  in  many  cases,  make  up  to  him  what- 
ever deficiency  there  may  be  in  die  average  w  or<^ 
dinary  price  of  tlie  former*  It  has  been  obaerVedL 
in  the  foregoii^  part  of  this  work,  that  '  whatever 
'  regulations  tend  to  rink  the  price,  either  of  wool 
'  or  of  rsEw  hides,  bdow  wfairt  it  naturally  would  be^ 
'  must,  in  an  improved  and  cultivalttd  countary^  have  ~ 
'  some  tendency  to  raise  the  price  of  butchers'  meatf 
'  The  price,  both  of  die  gpneat  and  smaU  cattle  whidi 
Vare  fed  on  improved  and  eultivated  land,  mnst  be 
'  soflkiedt  to  pay  die  i^eUt  wfaiidi  the  laildl«d,aiid  die 
'profit  which,  die  fitrmer^  has  reaaon  to  expect  bom 
^  improved  and  cuItiviELted  land«    If  it  is  aoti  thej^ 

*  w31  soon  cease  to  feed  them.  Whatever  part  of 
'  this  price,  dierefinre,  is  not  paid  by  the  wool  imI 
'  the  hide,  must  be  paid  by  the  carcase.  ThekasAete 
'  fe  paid  Sx  the  one«  the  more  must  be  paid  for  dM 
'  otber«  luwliatmamierdiispriceiflitobedhrfdedi^ 
'  on  the  diffisront  parts  of  the  beasts  is  indifieiMit  to 

*  die  landlords  and larmeis,  provided  it  is  all  paidfo 
*them.  In  an  improved  and  ccddvatedGountty 4liefe«- 
f  fore,  their  interest  as  fauid]oi:ds  and  fiumeiB  camwt 

*  be  much  affected  by  such  regulatidiis,thou||^  their 
'  interest  as  consumers  may,  by  the  rise  in  the  prioe 

*  of  pi^cmsions/  According  to  this  reaaoning^  theve*^ 
fore,  diis  degradation  in  die  price  of  wool  is  not 
Ukely,  in  an  imptoved  and  cultivataed  country,  to  oc^ 
oudon  any  diminutioa  bt  the  aimsal  produce  of  dwt 
Commodity ;  except  to  fitr  as,  by  raisimg  di^  priee  of 
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miitt<w,  it  may  somewhat  diminbh  the  demand  for, 
and  consequently  the  fNK>duction  of,  that  paiticular    ^ 
species  of  butchers'  meat.    Its  effect,  however,  even 
in  this  way,  it  is  probable,  is  not  very  considerable. 

But  though  its  effect  upon  the  quantity  of  the  an- 
mial  produce  may  not  have  been  very  considerate^, 
its  effect  upcm  the  quality,  it  nmy  perhaps  be  thou^t, 
must  necessasdy  have  been  v&j  great  The  degm^ 
dation  in  the  quality  of  EngUsh  wool,  if  not  below 
what  it  was  in  former  tim^,  yet  below  what  it  natu- 
rally would  have  been  in  the  present  state  of  improve- 
ment and  cultivation,  must  have  been,  it  may  peir- 
haps  be  supposed,  very  nearly  in  proportion  to  the 
degradation  of  price.  As  the  quality  depends  upon 
the  breed,  upon  Ike  pasture,  and  upon  die  manage* 
ment  and  cleanlmess,  of  the  sheep,  during  the  whole 
^progress  of  the  growth  of  the  fleece,  the  atteutlott 
to  these  circumstances,  it  may  naturally  enough  be 
imagined,  can  never  be  greater  than  in  proportion  tor 
the  recompence  which  the  price  of  the  fleece  is  likely 
to  make  for  the  labour  and  expense  which  that  at* 
tention  requires.  It  happens,  however,  that  the  good- 
ness of  the  fleece  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upoa 
the  health,  growth,  and  bulk  of  the  animal :  the 
same  attention  which  is  necessary  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  carcase  is,  in  some  respect,  sufficient  for 
that  of  the  fleece.  Notwithstanding  the  degradation 
of  price,  English  wocd  is  said  to  hsL'^e  been  improved 
considerably  during  the  course  even  of  the  present 
century*  The  improvefl(ieixtmight,perhaps,  have  been 
g!reater  if  the  price  had  been  better ;  but  the  lowness 
of  price,  though  it  nsiy  have  obstructed,  yet  certain- 
ly it  has  not  altogether  prevented  that  improvement. 

VOL.  in.  B 
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The  violence  of  these  regulations,  therefiMre,  seems 
to  have  affected  neither  the  quantity  nor  the  quality 
of  the  annual  {wxxJuce  of  wool,  so  much  as  it  might 
have  been  expected  to  do  (though  I  think  it  probable 
that  it  may  have  affected  the  latter  a  good  deal  more 
than  the  former);  and  the  interest  of  the  gruwei's  of 
wool,  though  it  must  have  been  hurt  in  some  de- 
gree, seems,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  been  much  less 
hurt  than  could  well  have  been  imagined. 

These  considerations,  however,  will  not  justify 
the  absolute  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  wool ; 
but  they  will  fully  justify  the  imposition  of  acomn- 
derable  tax  upon  that  exportation. 

To  hurt,  in  any  degree,  the  interest  of  any  one 
order  of  citizens,  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  promote 
that  of  some  other,  is  evidently  contrary  to  that  jus- 
tice  and  equality  of  treatment  which  the  sovereign 
owes  to  all  the  different  orders  of  his  subjects.  But 
tbe  prohibition  certainly  hurts,  in  some  degree,  the 
interest  of  the  growers  of  wool,  for  no  otber  pur- 
pose but  to  promote  that  of  the  manufacturers. 

Every  different  order  of  citizens  is  bound  to  con* 
tribute  to  the  support  of  the  sovereign  or  common- 
wealth. A  tax  of  five,  or  even  of  ten  shillings,  upon 
the  exportation  of  every  tod  of  wool,  would  pro- 
duce a  very  considerable  revenue  to  the  sovereign. 
It  would  hurt  the  interest  of  the  growers  somewhat 
less  than  the  prohibition,  because  it  would  not  pro- 
bably lower  the  price  of  wool  quite  so  much.  It 
would  afford  a  sufficient  advantage  to  the  manufac- 
turer, because,  though  he  might  not  buy  his  wool  al-* 
together  so  cheap  as  under  the  prohibition,  he  would 
still  buy  it  at  least  five  or  ten  shillings  cheaper  than 
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any  foreign  manufacturer  could  buy  it,  besides  sa- 
ving the  freight  and  insurance,  which  the  other 
would  be  obliged  to  pay.  It  is  scarce  possible  to  de- 
vise  a  tax  which  could  produce  any  considerable  re^ 
venue  to  the  sovereign,  and  at  the  same  time  occa- 
sion so  little  incoveniency  to  any  body. 

The  prohibition,  notwithstanding  all  the  penalties 
which  guard  it,  does  not  prevent  the  exportation  of 
wool.  It  is  exported,  it  is  well  known,  in  great  quan- 
tities. The  great  difference  between  the  price  in  the 
home  and  that  in  the  foreign  market,  presents  such 
a  temptation  to  smuggling,  that  all  the  rigour  of 
the  law  cannot  prevent  it.  This  illegal  exportation 
is  advantageous  to  nobody  but  the  smuggler.  A 
kgal  exportation,  subject  to  a  tax,  by  affording  a 
revenue  to  the  sovereign,  and  thereby  saving  the 
imposition  of  some  other,  perhaps  more  burdensome 
and  inconvenient  taxes,  might  prove  advantageous 
to  all  the  different  subjects  of  the  state. 

The  exportation  of  fuUer^s  earth,  or  fuller's  clay, 
supposed  to  be  necessary  for  preparing  and  cleansing 
the  ^woollen  manufactures,  has  been  subjected  to 
nearly  the  same  penalties  as  the  exportation  of  wooL 
Even  tobacco-pipe  clay^  though  acknowledged  to  be 
different  firom  fuller's  clay,  yet,  on  account  of  their 
resemblance,  and  because  fuller's  clay  might  some^ 
times  be  exported  as  tobacco-pipe  clay,  has  been 
laid  imder  the  same  prohibitions  and  penalties. 

By  the  I3th  and  I4th  of  Charles  II,  chap.  7,  the 
exportation,  not  only  of  raw  hides,  but  of  tanned  lea- 
ther, except  in  the  shape  of  boots,  shoes,  or  slippers, 
was  prohibited ;  and  the  law  gave  a  monopoly  to 
our  boot-makers  and  shoe-makers,  not  only  against 
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our  graziers,  but  against  our  tanners.  ^  subse^ 
quent  statutes,  our  tanners  have  got  themselves  ex- 
empted firom  this  monopoly,  upon  paying  a  small 
tax  of  only  one  shilling  on  tl^  hundred  weight  of 
tanned  leather,  weighi^  one  hundred  and  twdve 
jKmnds.  They  have  obtained  likewise  the  drawback 
of  two-thirds  of  the  excise  duties  imposed  upon  their 
commodity,  even  when  exported  without  further  ma- 
nu&cture.  All  mam^u^tures  of  leather  may  be  ex- 
ported duty  free;  and  the  exporter  is  besides  entitled 
to  the  drawback  of  the  whole  duties  of  excise  Our 
graziers  still  continue  subject  to  the  old  monopoly. 
Graziers,  separated  from  one  another,  and  dispersed 
diroi^h  all  the  different  comers  of  the  ccmntey,  can- 
not, without  great  diflicully,  combine  together  §x 
the  purpose  either  of  imposing  monopolies  upon  tbeir 
fellow-citizens,  or  of  exempting  themselves  from 
such  as  may  have  been  imposed  up<m  them  by  other 
people.  Manu&cturers  <^  all  kinds,  collected  to- 
gether in  numerous  bodies  in  all  great  citiesy  easily 
can.  Even  the  horns  of  cattle  are  prohibited  to  be 
exported ;  and  the  two  insignificant  trades  of  tiie 
homer  and  comb^mak^  enjoy,  in  this  re^ieet,  a  mo- 
nopoly against  the  graziers. 

Restraints,  either  by  prohibitions  or  by  taxes,  up- 
on the  exportation  of  goods  which  are  psurtially,  bu^ 
not  completely  manufactured,  are  not  peculiar  to  the 
mauu&cture  of  leather.  As  long  as  any  thing  re-. 
mains  to  be  done,  in  order  to  fit  any  commodity  for 
immediate  use  and  consumption,  our  mannfiictcirers 
think  that  they  themselves  ought  to  have  the  doi^ 
of  it.  Wooll^a  yam  and  worsted  are  prohibited  to 
be  exported  under  the  same  penalties  as  wool.  Even 
white  cloths  are  subject  to  a  duty  upon  exportation^ 
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aod  our  dyers  have  so  far  obtaioed  a  monopoly  against 
our  clothiers.  Our  clothiers  would  probably  have 
been  able  to  defend  themselves  against  it,  but  it  hap- 
pens that  the  greater  part  of  our  principal  clothiers 
are  themselves  likewise  dyers.  Watch-cases,  clock- 
jcases,  and  dial-plates  for  clocks  and  watches,  have 
•been  prohibited  to  be  exported.  Our  clock-makers 
and  watch-makers  are,  it  seems,  unwilling  that  the 
price  of  this  sort  of  workmanship  should  be  raised 
upon  them  by  the  competition  of  foreigners. 

By  some  old  statutes  of  Edward  III,  Henry  VIII, 
and  Edward  VI,  the  exportation  of  all  metals  was 
prohibited.  Lead  and  tin  were  alone  excepted,  pro- 
bably on  account  of  the  great  abundance  of  those 
metals ;  in  the  exportation  df  which  a  considerable 
part  of  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  in  those  days  con- 
sisted. For  the  encouragement  of  the  mining  trade, 
the  5th  of  William  and  Mary,  chap«  17,  exempted 
£rom  this  prohibition,  iron,  copper,  and  mundic  metal 
made  from  British  ore.  The  exportation  of  all  sorts 
of  copper  bars,  foreign  as  well  as  British,  was  after- 
wards permitted  by  the  9th  and  lOth  of  William  III, 
chap.  86.  The  exportation  of  unmanufactured  brass, 
of  what  is  called  gun-metal,  bell-metal,  and  shroff- 
metal,  still  continues  to  be  prohibited.  Brass  ma- 
nufactures of  all  sorts  may  be  exported  du^  free* 

The  exportation  of  the  materials  of  manufacture, 
where  it  is  not  altogether  prohibited,  is,  in  many 
cases,  subjected  to  considerable  duties. 

By  the  8th  Geo.  I,  chap.  15,  the  exportation  of  all 
goods,  the  produce  of  manu&cture  of  Great  Britain, 
upon  which  any  duties  had  been  imposed  by  former 
statutes,  was  rendered  duty  free.  The  following 
goods,  however,  were  excepted :  alum,  lead,  le^d  ore, 
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tin,  tanned  leather,  copperas,  coals,  wool,  cards, 
white  woollen  cloths,  lapis  calaminaris,  skins  of  all 
sorts,  glue,  coney  hair,  or  wool,  hares'  wool,  hair  of 
all  sorts,  horses,  and  litharge  of  lead.  If  you  except 
horses,  all  these  are  either  materials  of  manu&cture, 
or  incomplete  manufectures  (which  may  be  consi^ 
dered  as  materials  for  still  further  manufacture),  or 
instruments  of  trade.  This  statute  leaves  them  sub- 
ject to  all  the  old  duties  which  had  ever  been  im- 
posed upon  them,  the  old  subsidy,  and  one  per  cent, 
outwards. 

By  the  same  statute,  a  great  number  of  foreign 
drugs  for  dyers'  use  are  exempted  from  all  duties 
upon  importation.  Each  of  them,  however,  is  after- 
wards subjected  to  a  certain  duty,  not  indeed  a  very 
ieavy  one,  upon  exportation.  Our  dyers,  it  seems, 
while  they  thought  it  for  their  interest  to  encourage 
the  importation  of  those  drug^,  by  an  exemption  from 
all  duties,  thought  it  likewise  for  their  own  interest 
to  throw  some  small  discouragement  upon  their  ex- 
portation. The  avidity,  however,  which  suggested 
this  notable  piece  of  mercantile  ingenuity,  most  pro- 
bably disappointed  itself  of  its  object.  It  necessari- 
ly taught  the  importers  to  be  more  careful  than  they 
might  otherwise  have  been,  that  their  importation 
should  not  exceed  what  was  necessary  for  the  supply 
of  the  home  market.  The  hcmie  market  was  at  all 
times  likely  to  be  more  scantily  suppUed  ;  the  com- 
modities were  at  all  times  likely  to  be  somewhat 
dearer  there  than  they  would  have  been,  had  the  ex- 
portation been  rendered  as  free  as  the  importation. 

By  the  above-mentioned  statute,  gum  senega,  or 
gum  arabic,  being  among  the  enumerated  dyeing 
drugs,  might  be  importpd  duty  free.    They  were 
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subjected,  indeed,  to  a  small  poundage  duty,  amount- 
ing' only  to  three  pence  in  the  hundred  weight  upon 
their  re-exportation.    France  enjoyed,  at  that  time, 
an  exclusive  trade  to  the  country  most  productive  of 
those  drugs,  that  which  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Senegal;  and  the  British  market  could  not  be 
easily  suppHed  by  the  immediate  importation  of  them 
fit)m  the  place  of  growth-     By  the  25th  Geo.  II, 
therefore,  gum  senega  was  allowed  to  be  imported 
(contrary  to  the  general  dispositions  of  the  act  of 
navigation)  from  any  part  of  Europe.    As  the  law, 
however,  did  not  mean  to  encourage  this  species  of 
trade,  so  contrary  to  the  general  principles  of  the 
mercantile  policy  of  England,  it  imposed  a  duty  of 
ten  shillings  the  himdred  weight  upon  such  impor- 
tation, and  no  part  of  this  duty  was  to  be  afterwards 
drawn  back  upon  its  exportation.    The  successful 
war  which  began  in  1755  gave  Great  Britain  the 
same  exclusive  trade  to  those  countries  which  France 
had  enjoyed  before.    Our  manufacturers,  as  soon  as 
the  peace  was  made,  endeavoured  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  advantage,  and  to  establish  a  monopoly  in 
their  own  favour,  both  against  the  growers  and 
against  the  importers  of  this  commodity.    By  the 
5th  of  Geo.  Ill,  therefore,  chap.  37,  the  exportation 
of  gum  senega,  from  his  majesty's  dominions  in  Afri- 
ca, was  confined  to  Great  Britain,  and  was  subjected 
to  all  the  same  restrictions,  regulations,  forfeitures, 
and  penalties,  as  that  of  the  enumerated  commodi- 
ties of  the  British  colonies  in  America  and  the  West 
Indies.     Its  importation,  indeed,  was  subjected  to  a 
small  duty  of  sixpence  the  hundred  weight;  but  its 
re-exportation  was  subjected  to  the  enormous  duty 
of  one  pound  ten  shillings  the  hundred  weight    It 
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ims  the  intention  of  our  mamifitotiMfers,  that  tike 
"whole  produce  of  those  oouatries  should  he  imported 
tinto  Great  Britain ;  and  in  order.that  they  themselves 
-might  be  enabled  to  buy  it  at  their  own  price,  that 
no  part  <^f  it  should  be  exported  again,  but  at  such 
an  expense  as  would  sufficiently  discourage  that  eK« 
portation.  Their  avidity,  however,  upon  this,  as 
well  as  upon  many  other  occasions,  disappointed  it* 
self  of  its  object.  This  enormous  duty  presented 
such  a  temptation  to  smuggling,  that  great  quanti- 
;ties  of  this  commodity  were  clandestinely  expwted, 
probably  to  all  the  manufacturing  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, but  particularly  to  Holland,  not  only  from 
<Jreat  Britain,  but  from  Africa.  Upon  this  account, 
by  the  I4th  Geo.  Ill,  chap.  10,  this  duty  upon  ex- 
portation was  reduced  to  five  shillings  the  hundred 
weight. 

In  the  book  of  rates,  according  to  which  the  old 
subsidy  was  levied,  beaver  skins  were  estimated  at  six 
shillings  and  eight  pence  a^piece ;  and  the  different 
subsidies  and  imposts  which,  before  the  year  I729t 
had  been  laid  upon  their  importation,  amounted  to 
one  fiA:h  part  of  the  rate,  or  to  sixteen  pence  upon 
each  skin ;  all  of  which,  except  half  the  old  subsidy^ 
amounting  only  to  two  pence,  was  drawn  back  upon 
exportation.  This  duty,  upon  the  importation  of 
so  important  a  material  of  manu&cture,  bad  beei^ 
thought  too  high ;  and,  in  the  year  1722,  the  rate 
was  reduced  to  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  which 
reduced  the  duty  upon  importation  to  sixpence,  and 
of  this  only  one-half  was  to  be  drawn  back  upon 
exportation.  The  same  successful  war  put  the  coun- 
try most  productive  of  beaver  under  the  dominion  of 
Great  Britain;  and  beaver  i^ns  being  among  the 
eniunerated    commodities,    the    exportation    from 
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Ajnerica  was  consequently  confined  to  the  market  of 
Great  Britain.  Our  manu&eturers  soon  bediougiit 
themselves  of  the  advantage  which  they  might  make 
of  this  circumstance ;  and  in  the  year  1764,  the  duty 
upon  the  importation  of  beaver-skin  was  reduced  to 
one-penny,  but  the  duty  upon  exportation  was  raised 
to  seven  pence  each  skin,  without  any  drawback  of 
the  duty  upon  importation.  By  the  same  law,  a  dul^ 
of  eighteen  pence  the  pound  was  imposed  upon  the 
exportation  of  beaver  wool  or  woumbs,  without  mak- 
ing any  alteration  in  the  duty  upon  the  unportation 
of  that  commodity,  which,  when  imported  by  British, 
and  in  British  shipping,  amounted  at  that  time  to 
between  four  pence  and  .five  pence  the  piece. 

Coals  may  be  considered  both  as  a  material  of  ma- 
uufisu^ture,  and  as  an  instrument  of  trade.  Heavy 
duties,  accordmgly,  have  been  imposed  upon  then- 
exportation,  amounting  at  present  (l78S)  to  more 
than  five  shillings  the  ton,  or  more  than  fifteen  shil- 
lings the  chaldron,  Newcastle  measure ;  which  is, 
in  most  cases,  more  than  the  original  vahie  of  the 
commodity  at  the  coal-pit,  or  even  at  the  shipping 
port  for  exportation. 

The  exportation,  however,  of  the  instruments  of 
trade,  propeidy  so  called,  is  commonly  restrained;  not 
by  high  duties,  but  b  y  absolute  prohibitions.  Thus 
by  the  7th  and  8th  of  William  III,  chap.  20,  sect,  s) 
the  exportation  of  firames  or  engines  for  knitting 
gloves  or  stockings,  is  prohibited  under  the  penalty' 
not  only  of  the  forfeiture  of  such  firames  or  engines' 
so  exported,  or  attempted  to  be  exported,  but  of  forty 
pounds,  one  half  to  the  king,  the  other  to  the  per- 
son who  shall  inform  or  sue  for  the  same.  In  the 
lame  manner,  by  the  the  l4th  Geo.  Ill,  chap.  Tl,  the 
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exportation  to  foreign  parts,  of  any  utensils  made  use 
of  in  the  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  and  silk  manufiic- 
tures,  is  prohibited  under  the  penalty,  not  only  of 
the  forfeiture  of  such  utensils,  but  of  two  hundred 
pounds,  to  be  paid  by  the  person  who  shall  offend  in 
this  manner ;  and  likewise  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
to  be  paid  by  the  master  of  the  ship,  who  shall, 
knowingly,  suffer  such  utensils  to  be  loaded  on  board 
his  ship. 

When  such  heavy  penalties  were  imposed  upon 
the  exportation  of  the  dead  instruments  of  trade,  it 
could  not  well  be  expected  that  the  living  instru- 
ment, the  artificer,  should  be  allowed  to  go  free.  Ac- 
cordingly, by  the  5th  Geo.  I,  chap.  27,  the  perscn 
who  shall  be  convicted  of  enticing  any  artificer  of,  or 
in  any  of  the  manu&ctures  of  Great  Britain,  to  go 
into  any  foreign  parts,  in  order  to  practice  or  teach 
his  trade,  is  liable,  for  the  first  offence,  to  be  fined  ia 
any  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds,  and  to 
three  months  imprisonment,  and  until  the  fine  shall 
be  paid ;  and  for  the  second  offence,  to  be  fiued  in 
any  sum  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  to  impri- 
sonment for  twelve  months,  and  until  the  fine  shall 
be  paid.    By  the  23d  Geo.  II,  chap.  13,  this  penalty 
.  is  increased,  for  the  first  offence,  to  five  hundred 
pounds  fi)r  every  artificer  so  enticed,  and  to  twelve, 
months  imprisonment,  and  until  the  fine  shall  be 
paid ;  and  for  the  second  offence,  to  one  thousand 
pounds,  and  to  two  years  imprisonment,  and  until 
the  fine  shall  be  paid. 

By  the  former  of  these  two  statutes,  upon  proof 
that  any  person  has  been  enticing  any  artificer,  or 
that  any  iulificer  has  promised  or  contracted  to  go 
into  foreign  parts,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  such 
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artificer  may  be  obliged  to  give  security,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  that  he  shall  not  go  beyond 
the  seas  and  may  be  committed  to  prison  until  he 
give  such  security. 

If  any  artificer  has  gone  beyond  the  seas,  and  is 
exercising  or  teaching  his  trade  in  any  foreign  coun- 
try, upon  warning  being  given  to  him  by  any  of  his 
majesty's  ministers  or  consuls  abroad,  or  by  one  of  his 
majesty's  secretaries  of  state,  for  the  time  being,  if 
he  does  not,  within  six  months  after  such  warning, 
return  into  this  realm,  and  from  thenceforth  abide 
and  inhabit  continually  within  the  same,  he  is  ftom 
thenceforth  declared  incapable  of  taking  any  legacy 
devised  to  him  within  this  kingdom,  or  of  being  exe- 
cutor or  administrator  to  any  person,  or  of  taking 
any  lands  within  this  kingdom,  by  descent,  devise  or 
purchase.  He  likewise  forfeits  to  the  king  all  his 
lands,  goods,  and  chattels ;  is  declared  an  alien  in 
every  respect ;  and  is  put  out  of  the  king's  protection. 

It  is  unnecessary,  I  imagine,  to  observe,  how  con- 
traiy  such  regulations  are  to  the  boasted  liberty  of 
the  subject,  of  which  ^e  alBfect  to  be  so  very  jealous; 
but  which  in  this  case,  is  so  plainly  sacrificed  to  the 
futile  interests  of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers. 

The  laudable  motive  of  all  these  regulations,  is  to 
extend  our  own  manufactures,  not  by  their  own  im- 
provement, but  by  the  depressidn  of  those  of  all  our 
neighbours,  and  by  putting  an  end,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  the  troublesome  competition  of  such  odious 
and  disagreeable  rivals.  Our  master  manufacturers 
think  it  reasonable,  that  they  themselves  should  have 
the  monopoly  of  the  ingenuity  of  all  their  country- 
men. Though  by  restraining,  in  some  trades,  the 
number  of  apprentices  which  can  be  employed  at 
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one  time,  and  by  imposing  the  necessity  of  a  loi^ 
apprenticeship  in  all  trades,  they  endeavour,  all  of 
them,  to  confine  the  knowledge  of  their  respective 
employments  to  as  small  a  number  as  possible ;  they 
are  unwilling,  however,  that  any  part  of  this  small 
number  should  go  abroad  to  instruct  foreigners. 

Consumption  is  the  sole  end  and  purpose  of  all 
production  :  and  the  interest  of  the  producer  ought 
to  be  attended  to,  only  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary 
for  promoting  that  of  the  consumer. 

The  maxim  is  so  perfectly  self-evident,  diat  it 
would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  prove  it.  But  in  the 
mercantile  system,  the  interest  of  the  consumer  is 
almost  constantly  sacrificed  to  that  of  the  producer; 
and  it  seems  to  consider  production,  and  not  con- 
sumption, as  the  ultimate  end  and  object  of  all  in- 
dustry and  commerce. 

In  the  restraints  upon  the  importation  of  all  fo- 
reign commodities  which  can  come  into  competition 
with  those  of  our  own  growth  or  manufacture,  the 
int^^st  of  the  home  consumer  is  evidently  sacrificed 
to  that  of  the  producer.  It  is  altogether  for  the  be- 
nefit  of  the  latter,  that  the  former  is  obliged  to  pay 
that  enhancement  of  price  which  this  monopoly  al*. 
most  always  occasions. 

It  is  altogether  for  the  benefit  of  the  producer,  that 
bounties  are  granted  upon  the  exportation  of  some 
of  his  productions.  The  home  consumer  is  obliged 
to  pay,  first,  the  tax  which  is  necessary  for  paying 
the  bounty ;  and,  secondly,  the  still  greater  tax  which 
necessarily  arises  from  the  enhancement  of  the  price 
of  the  commodity  in  the  home  market. 

By  the  famous  treaty  of  commerce  with  Portugal, 
the  consumer  is  prevented  by  high  duties  firom  pur- 
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chasing  of  a  neighbouring  country,  a  ccnumoclity 
which  our  own  climate  does  not  produce;  but  i9 
obliged  to  purchase  it  of  a  distant  country,  though 
it  is  acknowledged  that  the  oommodity  of  the  dis^ 
taut  country  is  of  a  worse  quality  than  that  of  the 
near  one.  The  home  consumer  is  obliged  to  submit 
to  this  incmxvenience,  in  order  that  the  producer  may 
import  into  the  distant  country  some  of  his  produce 
tions,  upon  more  advantageous  terms  than  he  other- 
wise would  have  been  allowed  to  do.  The  con^ 
sumer,  too,  is  obliged  to  pay  whatever  enhaaeement 
in  the  price  of  those  very  productions  this  forced 
exportation  may  occasion  in  the  home  market. 
.  But  in  the  system  of  laws  which  has  been  esta- 
blished for  the  management  of  our  American  and 
West  Indian  colonies,  the  interest  of  the  home  con- 
sumer has  been  sacrificed  to  that  of  the  producer, 
with  a  more  extravagant  profusion  than  in  all  our 
other  commercial  regulation.  A  great  empire  has 
been  established  for  the  sole  purpose  of  raising  up  a 
nation  of  customers,  who  should  be  obliged  to  buy, 
firom  the  shops  of  our  dilBferent  producers,  all  the 
goods  with  which  these  could  supply  them.  For 
the  sake  of  that  little  enhancement  of  price  which 
this  monopoly  might  alford  our  producers,  the  home 
consumers  have  been  burdened  with  the  whole  ex- 
pence  of  maintaining  and  defending  that  empire. 
F(»r  this  pm:*po8e,  and  for  this  purpose  only,  in  the 
two  last  wars,  more  than  two  hundred  millions  have 
been  spent,  BXki  a  new  debt  of  more  than  a  hundred 
and  seventy  millions  has  been  contracted,  over  and 
above  all  tiiat  had  been  expended  for  the  same  pur- 
pose in  former  wars.  The  interest  of  this  debt 
alone  is  not  only  greater  than'  the  whole  extrawdi- 
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nary  profit  which,  it  never  could  be  pretended,  was 
made  by  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  but  than 
the  whole  value  of  that  trade,  or  than  the  whole 
value  of  the  goods  which  at  an  average,  have  been 
annually  exported  to  the  colonies. 

It  cannot  be  very  difficult  to  determine  who  have 
been  the  contrivers  of  this  whole  mercantile  system ; 
not  the  consumers,  we  may  believe,  whose  interest 
has  been  entirely  neglected ;  but  the  producers, 
whose  interest  has  been  so  carefully  attended  to; 
and  among  this  latter  class,  our  merchants  and  ma- 
nufacturers have  been  by  Sax  the  principal  architects. 
In  the  mercantile  regulations  which  have  been  taken 
notice  of  in  this  chapter,  the  interest  of  our  manu- 
facturers has  been  most  peculiarly  attended  to ;  and 
the  interest,  not  so  much  of  the  consumers,  as  that  of 
some  other  sets  of  producers,  has  been  sacrificed  to  it. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  Agricultural  Systems^  or  of  those  Systems  of 
Political  Economy  which  represent  the  Produce  of 
Land,  as  either  the  sole  or  the  principal  Source  of 
the  Revenue  and  Wealth  of  every  Country. 

The.  agricultural  systems  of  political  economy  wiU 
not  require  so  long  an  explanation  as  that  which 
I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  bestow  upon  the  mer- 
cantile or  commercial  system. 

That  system  which  represents  the  produce  of  land 
as  the  sole  source  of  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  every 
country,  has,  so  f^  asf  I  kuow,  never  been  adopted 
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by  any  nation,  and  it  at  present  exists  only  in  the 
speculations  of  a  few  men  of  great  learning  and  in- 
genuity in  France.  It  would  not,  surely,  be  worth 
while  to  examine  at  great  length  the  errors  of  a  sys- 
tem which  never  has  done,  and  probably  never  will 
do,  any  harm  in  any  part  of  the  world.  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  explain,  however,  as  distinctly  as  I  can, 
the  great  outlines  of  this  very  i^enious  system. 

Mr  Crfbert,  the  famous  minister  of  Lewis  XIV. 
was  a  man  of  probity,  of  great  industry,  and  know- 
ledge of  detail ;  of  great  experience  and  acuteness 
in  the  examination  of  public  accounts ;  and  of  abi- 
lities, in  short,  every  way  fitted  for  introducing  me- 
thod and  good  order  into  the  collection  and  expen- 
diture of  the  public  revenue.  That  minister  had 
unfortunately  embi*aced  all  the  prejudices  of  the 
mercantile  system,  in  its  nature  and  essence  a  sys- 
tem of  restraint  and  regulation,  and  such  as  could 
scarce  fail  to  be  agreeable  to  a  laborious  and  plod- 
ding man  of  business,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
regulate  the  different  departments  of  public  offices, 
and  to  establish  the  necessary  checks  and  controuls 
for  confining  each  to  its  proper  sphere.  The  indus* 
try  and  commerce  of  a  great  country,  he  endea- 
voured to  regulate  upon  the  same  model  as  the  de- 
partments of  a  public  office ;  and  instead  of  allow- 
ing  every  man  to  pursue  his  own  interest  his  own 
way,  upon  the  liberal  plan  of  equality,  liberty,  and 
justice,  he  bestowed  upon  certain  branches  of  in- 
dustry extraordinary  privileges,  while  he  laid  others 
under  as  extraordinary  restraints.  He  was  not 
only  disposed,  like  other  European  ministers,  to 
encourage  more  the  industry  of  the  towns  than 
that  of  the  country ;  but,  in  order  to  support  the 
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iadustty  o£  the  towns,  he  was  willing  even  to  de- 
press and  keep  down  that  of  the  country.  In  order 
to  render  provmons  cheap  to  the  inhabitaiks  of  the 
towns,  and  thereby  to  encourage  manu&ctores  and 
fiweign  commerce,  he  prohibited  altogether  the  ex- 
pertation  of  com,  and  thus  excluded  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  from  every  foreign  market,  for  by  fiur- 
the  most  important  part  of  the  produce  of  their  in- 
dustry. This  prohibition,  joined  to  the  restraints 
imposed  by  the  ancient  provmcial  laws  of  Franfe 
upcMi  the  transportation  of  com  fix>m  one  province 
to  another,  and  to  the  arbitrary  and  degrading  taxes 
which  are  levied  upon  the  cultivators  in  almost  all 
the  provinces,  discouraged  and  kept  down  the  agri- 
culture of  that  country  very  much  below  the  state 
to  which  it  would  naturally  have  risen  in  so  very 
fertile  a  soil,  and  so  very  happy  a  climate.  This 
state  of  discouragement  and  depression  was  felt 
more  or  less  in  every  difterent  part  of  the  country, 
and  mssnj  diff^^rent  inquiries  were  set  on  foot  con- 
cerning the  causes  of  it.  One  of  those  causes  ap- 
peared to  be  the  preference  given,  by  the  institu- 
tions of  Mr.  Colbert,  to  the  industry  of  the  towns 
above  that  of  the  country. 

If  the  rod  be  bent  too  much  one  way,  says  the  pro- 
verb, in  order  to  make  it  straight,  you  must  bend  it 
as  much  the  other.  The  French  philosophers,  who 
have  proposed  the  system  which  represents  agricul- 
ture as  the  sole  source  of  the  revenue  and  wealth  of 
every  country,  seem  to  have  adopted  this  proverbial 
maxim ;  and  as,  in  the  plan  of  Mr.  C!olbert,  the  in- 
dustry of  the  towns  was  certainly  overvalued  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  country,  so  in  their  system 
it  seems  to  be  as  certainly  undervahied. 
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The  different  ordbrs  of  people,  who  have  ever  been 
supposed  tx>  eontribute  in  any  respect  towaids  the 
annual  produce  o£  the  land  and  labour  of  the  coun^ 
try,  they  divide  into  three  chisses.  The  first  is  the 
dass  of  thjB  proprietors  of  land*  The  second  is  the 
class  of  the  cultivators,  of  fiurmers  and  country  la- 
bourers^ whom  they  honoto*  with  the  peculiar  appd- 
Jation  of  the  productive  class.  The  third  is  the  class 
of  artificers;  manufacturers,  imd  merchants,  whom 
they  endeavour  to  degrade  by  the  humiliating  ap* 
pelktion  of  the  buren  or  improductive  class^ 

The  class  of  proprietors  contributes  to  the  anntial 
produce,  by  the  expense  which  they  may  occasionally 
lay  ottt  upon  the  improvement  of  the  land,  upon  th^ 
buildings,  dmmsiinclosor^i  and  other  ameliomtions^ 
which  they  may  either  make  or  maintain  upon  it»  and 
by  means  of  wUdi  the  cultivators  are  enabled,  with 
the  same  capital,  to  raise  a  greater  produce,  and  con- 
sequently to  pay  a  greater  rent.  This  advanced  rent 
may  be  considered  as  the  interest  or  profit  due  to  the 
proprietor,  upon  the  expense  or  capital  which  he  thus 
employs  in  the  improvement  of  bis  land.  Such  ex- 
penses are  ki  thi^  system  called  ground  expenses 

The  cultivators  or  &rmets  contribute  to  the  an- 
nual fmdduce,  by  what  are  in  this  system  called  the 
original  and  annual  expanses  fdepenses  prhmtiveSf  et 
depens^annuetksjf  which  tiiey  lay  out  upon  the  cul- 
tivation  of  t^e  land.  The  original  expenses  con- 
sist in  the  instruments  <^  husbandry,  in  the  stock  of 
catde,  iij  the  seed,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
fiurmer^s  fiun&y,  servants,  and  cattle,  during  at  least 
a  great  part  of  the  first  year  of  bis  occupancy,  or 
till  he  can  i^eive  some  return  from  the  land.    The 
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annual  expenses  consist  in  the  seed,  in  the  wear  and 
tear  of  instruments  of  husbandry,  and  in  (he  annual 
maintenance  of  the  farmer's  ser\'ants  and  cattle,  and 
of  his  family  too,  so  far  as  any  part  of  them  caa 
he  considered  as  servants  employed  in  cultivation. 
That  part  of  the  produce  of  the  land  which  remains 
to  him  after  paying  the  rent,  ought  to  be  sujfficient, 
first,  to  replace  to  him,  within  a  reasonable  time,  at 
least  during  the  term  of  his  occupancy,  the  whole  of 
his  original  expenses,  together  with  the  ordinary 
profits  of  stock;  and,  secondly,  to  replace,  to  him 
annually  the  whole  of  his  annual  expenses,  together 
likewise  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock.  Those 
two  sorts  of  expenses  are  two  capitals  which  the 
farmer  employs  in  cultivation ;  and  unless  they  are 
regularly  restored  to  him,  together  with  a  reasonable 
profit,  he  cannot  carry  on  his  employment  upon  a 
level  with  other  employments ;  but,  from  a  regard 
to  his  own  interest,  must  desert  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  seek  some  other.  That  part  of  the  produce 
of  the  land  which  is  thus  necessary  for  enabling  the 
farmer  to  continue  his  business,  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered a3  a  fund  sacred  to  cultivation,  which,  if  the 
landlord  violates,  he  necessarily  reduces  the  produce 
of  his  own  land,  and,  in  a  few  years,  not  only  dis- 
ables the  farmer  from  paying  this  racked  rent,  but 
from  playing  the  reasonable  rent  which  he  might 
otherwise  have  got  for  his  land.  The  rent  which 
properly  belongs  to  the  landlprd,  is  no  more  than 
the  neat  produce  which  remains  after  paying,  in  the 
completest  manner,  all  the  necessary  expenses  which 
must  be  previously  laid  out,  in  order  to  raise  the 
gross  or  the  whole  produce.  It  is  because  the  la- 
bour of  the  cultivators,  over  and  above  paying  comr 
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pletely  all  those  necessary  expenses,  affords  a  neat 
produce  of  this  kind,  that  this  class  of  people  are  in 
this  system  peculiarly  distingiushed  by  the  honour- 
able  appellation  of  the  productive  class.  Their 
original  and  annual  expenses  are  for  the  same  rea- 
son called,  in  this  S3rstem,  productive  expenses,  be- 
cause, over  and  above  replacing  their  own  value, 
they  occasion  the  annual  reproduction  of  this  neat 
produce. 

The  ground  expenses,  as  they  are  called,  or  what 
the  landlord  lays  out  upon  the  improvement  of  his 
land,  are,  in  this  system,  too,  honoured  with  the  ap- 
pellation of  productive  expenses.  Till  the  whole  of 
those  expenses,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of 
stock,  have  been  completely  repaid  to  him  by  the 
advanced  rent  which  he  gets  from  his  land,  that  ad- 
vanced rent  ought  to  be  regarded  as  sacred  and  in- 
violable, both  by  the  church  and  by  the  king ;  ought 
to  be  subject  neither  to  tithe  nor  to  taxation.  If  it 
is  otherwise,  by  discouraging  the  improvement  of 
land,  the  church  dkcourages  the  future  increase  of 
her  own  tithes,  and  the  king  the  future  increase  of 
his  own  taxes.  As  in  a  well  ordered  state  of  things, 
therefore,  those  ground  expenses,  over  and  above 
re-producing  in  the  completest  manner  their  own 
vahie,  occasion  likewise,  after  a  certain  time,  a  re- 
production of  a  neat  produce,  they  are  in  this  sys- 
tem consiifered  as  productive  expenses. 

The  ground  expenses  of  the  landlord,  however, 
together  with  the  original  and  the  annual  expenses 
of  the  farmer,  are  the  only  three  sorts  of  expenses 
which  in  this  system  are  considered  as  productive. 
AU  other  expenses,  and  all  other  orders  of  people, 

c2 
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even  Ukum  who,  in  the  common  apprdiensicms  of 
men,  lure  rc^^ayded  as  the  most  productive,  are,  in 
this  aoQOunt  of  things,  represented  as  ultogetber  bar- 
ren and  unproductive* 

Artific(4ns  and  manufacturers,  in  ptrticuUur,  whose 
industry^  in  the  common  apprehensions  of  men,  itf- 
creasQs  so  muoh  thct  value  of  the  rude  produce  of 
land,  are  in  this  system  represented  as  a  class  <^ 
people  altogether  barren  and  unproductive.  Their 
labour,  it  is  said,  replaces  only  the  stock  rnhkh  em- 
ploys th^m,  together  with  its  ordinary  profits.  That 
stock  <KBisist$  in  the  materials,  took,  and  wages, 
aAvWf^ed  to  them  by  their  employer]  and  is  the 
fund  destip^  for  their  employment  and  mainte* 
naqce.  Its  proSta  are  thd  fmA  destined  ibr  the  main- 
tenance of  their  emplcr^er.  Their  employer,  as  he 
advanoea  to  them  the  stock  of  matemk,  took,  and 
wage^t  necessary  fer  their  employment,  so  he  ad^ 
vaiyjes  to  htmseif  what  is  neeeaasjry  for  In  oiwn 
nmiQtenanee ;  and  thb  maintenance  be  generally 
proportions  to  the  profit  which  he  expects  to  make 
by  the  price  of  their  work»  Unless  its  price  repays 
to  him  the  maintenance  which  he  advances  to  bim-i 
self,  as  well  as  the  mAtertak,  took,  and  wages,  whicb 
he  «4vaQoes  to  his  wcsrknien;  it  evidittntiy  does  not 
rep^y  to  him  the  whole  expense  whicb  he  lays  cmt 
upon  it  The  profits  of  nMmufactoring  stock,  tbetr* 
fore,  are  not,  like  the  rent  of  iaqd,  a  neat  produce 
x^hkh  roioina  after  completefy  repayiq^  tiie  whole 
expense  which  must  be  kid  out  in  order  to  ditain 
them.  The  stock  of  the  fiurmer  yields  him  a  profit, 
as"weU  as  that  of  the  master  maniriacturer ;  and  it 
yields  a  rent  likewise  to  another  persoq,  which  that 
of  the  master  manufiicturer  does  not.    The  expense, 
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thei^fbfe,  kid  out  in  employing  a&d  mflintainitig 
artificers  and  manufiu^turens  does  no  more  than 
continue,  if  one  may  say  so,  the  e&tBlenee  of  its  own 
vidtie^  and  does  not  (mxhice  any  new  iralae.  It  is, 
therefore,  altogether  a  barren  and  unproductive  ex- 
pense.  The  expense,  on  the  contrary,  kid  euk  in 
employing  farmeiB  and  eoimtry  kbouren,  ovet  and 
above  continuing  the  existence  of  itf  own  value^ 
produces  a  new  vafue,  the  rent  of  the  kndk»rd..  It 
is,  tiierefcMre,  a  pfoductive  expenMr 

Mercasitile  stodk  is  equaHy  burren  »nd  unprodne- 
trve  with  mauufactttiiig  Mock.  It  only  contimies 
tke  e^tence  cf  its  own  value,  without  ^;oducii^ 
any  new  value.  Its  ^t)fits  are  oidy  the  repayment 
of  the  maiotenanoe  which  its  employer  advances  to 
hnmsetf  during  the  time  that  be  employs  it^  or  till 
he  receives  the  recinis  of  it.  They  $Me  only  the 
repsTfment  of  a  part  of  tbe  expanse  whidi  must  be 
kki  out  in  ^siploying  it. 

The  kbow  of  artificers  and  mamfitctureri  never 
adds  any  t^ng  to  thevaksectf  the wbotoanmud  amoont 
of  the  rode  prodnce  of  tte  laad«  It  adds^  indeed, 
gteadylio  the  vahie  of  some  pafticnlar  parts  (rf'it*  But 
^  oMtsumptioa  whie^r  i&  ^^  mean  time,  it  occasions 
df  other  paarts,  ie  precisely  espial  to  tbe  value  which  it 
adds  to  those  parts ;  so  that  the  value  of  the  whole 
aaMUiit  is  not^  at  any  one  momeot  of  tukie,  in  the 
kaet  augmevtedi  by  it.  The  persoa  who  works  the 
kce  of  a  pair  of  fine  rnflks,  lor  example,  will  some- 
tknea  raise  the  value  a^  perimps,  a  p^iayworth  of 
Att  to  jes&sterling.  But  though^ at  finst  s%ht,  he 
appears  thereby  ta  mndtipky  the  vahse  of  apart  of  the 
fUde  produce  about  sefua  thousand  and  two  buadfod 
toMV,  fatt  Irreality  adds  nottanig  to  tfat  vahi^  of  «be 
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whole  aaaual  amount  of  the  rude  produce.  Tl^ 
working  of  that  lace  costs  him,  perhaps,  two  years 
labour.  The  j?30  which  he  gets  for  it  when  it  is 
finished,  is  no  more  than  the  repayment  of  the  siib« 
sistence  which  he  advances  to  himself  during  the 
two  years  that  he  is  employed  about  it.  The  value 
which,  by  every  day's,  month's,  or  year's  labom\  h^ 
adds  to  the  flax,  does  no  more  than  replace  the  value 
of  his  own  consumption  during  that  day,  month,  or 
year.  At  no  moment  of  time,  therefore,  doe^  he 
add  any  thing  to  the  value  of  the  whole  annual 
amount  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  land  :  the  portion 
of  that  produce  which  he  is  continually  consuming, 
being  always  equal  to  the  value  which  he  is  conti- 
nually producing.  The  exti'eme  poverty  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  persons  employed  in .  this  expensive, 
though  trilling  manufacture,  may  satisfy  us. that  the 
.price  of  their  work  does  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  exceed 
the  value  of  their  subsistence.  It  is  otherwise  with 
the  work  of  fermers  and  country  labourers.  The 
rent  of  the  landlord  is  a  value  which,  in  ordinary 
cases,  it  is  continually  producing,  over  and  above 
replacing,  in  the  most  complete  manner,  the  whole 
consumption,  the  whole  expense  laid  out  upon  the 
employment  and  maintenance  both  of  the  workmen 
and  of  their  employer. 

Artificers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants^  can  aug- 
ment the  revenue  and  wealth  of  their  society  by  par- 
simony only ;  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  this  system,  by 
privation,  that  is,  by  depriving  themselves  of  a  part  of 
the  funds  destined  for  their  own  subsistence.  They 
annually  reproduce  nothing  but  those  ftinds.  Unless, 
therefore,  they  annually  save  some  part  of  them^ 
unless  they  annually  deprive  themselves:  of  the  enjoy- 
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ment  erf  some  part  of  them,  the  revenue  and  wealth 
of  their  society  can  never  be,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
augmented  by  means  of  thek  industry.  Farmers  and 
country  labourers,  on  the  oontrary,  may  enjoy  com- 
pletely the  whole  funds  destined  for  their  own  sub- 
sistence, and  yet  augment,  at  the  same  time,  the  re- 
venue and  wealth  of  their  society*  Over  and  above 
what  is  destined  for  their  own  subsistence,  their  in- 
dustry annually  affords  a  neat  produce,  of  which  the 
augmentation  necessarily  augments  the  revenue  and 
wealth  of  their  society.  Nations,  therefore,  which, 
like  France  or  England,  consist,  in  a  great  measure,  of 
pitopri^ors  and  cultivators^  can  be  enriched  by  in- 
dustiy  and  enjoyment.  Nations,  oa  the  contrary, 
which,  like  Holland  and  Hamburgh,  are  composed 
chiefly  of  merchants,  artificers,  and  manufacturers, 
can  git>w  mh  only  through  parsimcmy  and  privation. 
As  the  interest  of  nations  so  differently  circumstanced 
is  very  different,  so  is  likewise  the  common  chai^ac- 
ter  of  the  people.  ,  In  tJaose  of  the.  former  kind, 
liberality^  fi^nkness,  and  good  fellowship,  naturally 
make  a  part  of  their  common  character;  in  the  lat- 
ter, narrowness,  meanness,  and  a  selfish  disposition, 
averse  to  all  social  pleasure  and  engoyn^nt. 

The  unproductive  dass,  that  of  merchants,  artifi- 
cers, and  manufacturers,  is  maintained  and  employed 
altogether  at.  the  expense  of  the  two  other  classes, 
of  that  of  (proprietors,  and  of  that  df  cultivators. 
They  furnish  it  both  with  the  materials  of  its  work, 
and  with  the  fund  of  its  subsistence,  with  the  com 
and  cattle  which  it  consumes  while  it  is  employed 
about  that  Work.  The  proprietors  and  cultivators 
finally  pay  both  the  wages  of  all  the  workmen  of 
the  unproductive  class,  and  the  profits  of  all  their  em^ 
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ployers.  Tbone  worianoa  aad  tibetr  ^saploy^n  «re 
properly  the  servants  of  the  propiietofi  mkd  cnUiva- 
tors.  They  are  only  servants  who  w«h^  without 
doors,  as  menial  servants  work  within*  Both  the 
one  and  the  other,  however,  are  equally  miuntinned 
at  the  expence  of  the  same  matters.  The  labour 
of  both  is  eqnaQy  unprodi^ve.  It  adds  nothing  to 
the  value  of  the  mm  total  of  the  rade  {ooduoe  of 
the  land.  Instead  of  iaoveasing  the  vidne  of  that 
sum  terfal,  it  is  a  charge  uid  esfeom  ^riueh  must  be 
paid  out  <^it. 

The  unproductive  dass,  however^  is  not  only  use* 
fid,  but  greatly  useful,  to  the  other  two  dassos.  Bgr 
metms  of  the  industry  cf  merduuits^  artifio^rs,  and 
manu&cturers,  the  proprietots  and  eultivatois  can 
purdiase  both  the  fore^  gooda  and  the  mannfiic* 
tiured  produce  ^  their  own  country,  which  th^ 
have  oceasion  for,  widi  the  produce  of  a  »«eh  smal- 
ler quantity  of  their  own  labour,  Ikma  what  ihey 
would  be  obliged  to  employ,  if  they  were  to  at^ 
tempt,  in  an  awkward  and  unskilfid  numnor,  eitker 
to  import  the  one,  or  to  make  Ae  other,  for  their 
own  usQ.  By  means  of  the  unproductive  class,  the 
cultivators  are  dehvered  firom  mai^  cares^  which 
would  otherwise  diirtract  tbeir  attratiom  frcnn  the 
cultivation  of  land,  Hie  superiority  of  produce, 
which  in  consequence  of  tins  undivided  atteotioii^ 
diey  are  enabled  to  raise,  is  fu%  tfuAcient  to  pay 
the  whole  expense  i^ich  the  maint^ianGe  and  em- 
ployraent  of  the  unproductive  class  costs  either  the 
proprietors  or  Aemsetves.  liie  industry  of  mer- 
chants, artificers,  and  manufiusturers,  though  in  its 
own  nature  altogether  unpsodueti  ve,  yet  contributes 
in  this  mammr  indhrectly  to  increase  the  produce  e£ 
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the  land*  It  ioc^iQawstbeia^uotivepowdiBc^pro^ 
diiotive  labour,  by  kayiag  it  at  liberty  to  confine  it- 
self to  ita  proper  employment,  the  ciiltivfition  of 
land ;  and  the  plough  goesfireqnently  the  easier  and 
the  better,  by  means  of  the  labour  of  the  man  ^(vhose 
business  is  moat  remote  &om  the  {dough. 

It  oan  never  be  the  interest  of  the  prc^rietors  and 
cuHiTstors,  to  restiain  cnr  to  diaconrage,  in  any  re- 
spect, the  industry  of  merohattts,  artificers,  and  manu^ 
fiusturenu  .  The  greater  the  liberty  whicb  this  un- 
productive chiss  enjoys,  the  greater  will  be  the  com* 
petition  in  all  the  different  trades  which  compose  it, 
and  the  rimiper  will  tlie  other  two  classes  be  sup- 
plied, both  with  fiporeign  goods  and  with  the  manu- 
fiu:tured  produce  of  their  own  country. 

It  can  never  be  the  interest  of  the  unproduetive 
claas  to  oppress  the  otb^  two  classes.  It  is  the  sur- 
plus produoe  of  tiiie  land,  or  what  remains  after  de- 
duotiiig  the  maintenance,  first  of  the  cultivatcurs,  and 
afterwards  of  the  proprietors^  t^t  maintains  and 
employs  the  unproductive  elass.  The  greater  this 
surplus,  the  gveater  must  likewise  be  the  mainte- 
nance and  employment  of  that  class*  The  establish- 
ment of  perfect  justice,  erf*  perfect  liberty,  and  of 
perfiMt  equality,  is  the  very  simj^e  secret  which 
Biost  effsc^ually  secures  the  highest  degree  of  proe-^ 
perity  to  alt  tiie  three  claases. 

The  merchants,  artificers,  and  manufiicturers  of 
those  mercantile  states,  which,  like  HoUand  and  Ham- 
burgh, consist  chiefly  oE  this  unproductive  class,  are 
m  the  same  manner  maintaiined  and  Msple^ed  alto- 
gedier  at  the  expenseof  the  proprietor  and  cultiva- 
tors of  land.  The  only  d^Beronce  is,  that  those  pro- 
prietors and  cultivators  are,  the  greater  part  of  them, 
placed  at  a  most  inconvenient  distance  from  tl^meif^T 


chants,  artificers,  and  manii&cturers,  whom  they  sop-* 
ply  with  the  materials  of  their  work  aad  the  ftmd  e£ 
their  subsistence  ;  are  the  inhabitants  of  other  couq<k 
tries,  and  the  subjects  of  other  governments. 

Such  mercantile  states,  however,  are  not  only 
useftil,  but  greatly  useful,  to  the  inhabitants  of  those 
Other  countries.  They  fill  up,  in  some  measure,  a 
very  important  void ;  and  supply  the  place  of  the 
merchants,  artificers,  and  nuum&ctureiB^  whom  the 
inhabitants  of  those  coui^es  ought  to.  find  at  home, 
but  whom,  firom  some  defect  in  thdir  policy,,  they  do 
not  find  at  home. 

It  can  never  be  the  interest  of  those  knd^  ncitidns, 
if  I  may  call  them  so,  to  ^sAOuragefior  distress  the 
industry  of  such  mercantile  states,  by  imposing  high 
duties  upon  their  tiude,  or  npbn  the  commodities 
which  they  furnish.  Such  duties,  by  rendering  those 
commodities  dearer,  could  serve  only  to  sink  the  real 
value  of  the  surplus  produce  of  their  own  land,  with 
which,  or,  what  comes  to  the  samef  thing,  with  the 
price  of  which  those  commodities  are  purchased. 
Such  duties  could  only  serve  to  discourage  the  in« 
crease  of  that  surplus  produce,  and  consequently  the 
improvement  and  cultivation  of  their  own  land .  The 
most  effectual  expedient,  on  the  contrary,  for  raising 
the  value  of  that  surplus  produce,  for  encouraging 
its  increase,  and  consequently  the  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  their  own  land,  would  be  to  allow  the 
most  perfect  fi:'eedom  to  the  trade  of  all  such  mer^ 
cantile  nations. 

This  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  would  even  be  the 
most  efiectual  expedient  for  supplying  themi  in  due 
time,  with  all  the  artificers,  mapufacturei^,  and  mer- 
chants, whom  they  wanted  at  home ;  and  for  filling 
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up,  in  the  properest  and  most  advantageous  manner, 
that  veiy  important  void  which  they  felt  there. 

The  continual  increase  of  the  surplus  produce  of 
their  land  would,  in  due  time,  create  a  greater  capi* 
tal  than  what  would  be  employed  with  the  ordinary 
rate  of  profit  in  the  improvement-and  cultivation  of 
land;  and  the  surplus  part  of  it  would  naturally 
turn  itself  to  the  employment  of  artificers  and  manu- 
fibcturers,  at  home.  But  the^  artificers  and  manu- 
&cturers,  finding  at  home  both  the  materials  of  their 
work  and  the  fund  of  ihe\y  subsistence,  might  im- 
mediately, even  with  much  less  art  and  skill  be  able 
to  work  as  cheap  as  the  little  artificers  and .  manu- 
facturers  of  such  mercantile  states,  who  had  both  to 
bring  from  a  greater  distance.  Even  though,  from 
want  of  art  and  skill,  they  might  not  for  soQie  time 
be  able  to  work  as  cheap,  yet,  finding  a  markiet  at 
home,  they  might  be  able  to  sell  their  work  there 
as  cheap  as  that  of  the  artificers  and  manu^turers 
of  such  mercantile  states,  which  could  not  be  brought 
to  that  market  but  fi*om  so  great  a  distance ;  and  as 
their  art  and  skill  improved,  they  would  soon  be  able 
to  sell  it  cheaper.  The  artificers  and  manufiictui^rs 
of  such  mercantile  states,  therefore,  would  immedi- 
ately be  rivalled  in  the  market  of  those  landed  na- 
timis,  and  soon  after  undersold  and  justled  out  of  it 
altogether.  The  cheapness  of  the  manufactures  of 
those  landed  Biitions,  in  consequence  of  the  .gradual 
improvements  of  art  .and  sli^U,  would,  in  duetime^ 
extend  their  sale  beyond  the  home  market,  a^d. carry 
them  to  many  foreign  n^arketa,  from  which  they 
would,  in  th^  same  manner^,  gradually  justle  out 
many  of  the  manufacturers  of  such  mercantile  na- 
tions. 
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TUft  contiaiQal  inorease,  both  of  the  rode  and  ma- 
nu&ctured  produce  of  those  landed  nations,  woidd, 
in  due  time,  create  agreater  capital  than  eotdd,  witH 
the  oi'dinary  rate  of  fnroftt,  be  employed  mdier  ia 
agricnkore  or  in  mannfiietiires.  The  snrpkui  of  tbia 
oapitel  wodld  naturally  turn  itself  to  foreign  tra4e^ 
and  be  employed  in  exporting,  to  foretgn  oountriM^ 
such  parts  of  die  rode  Mid  mannfiMtuied  produce  of 
ita  own  country,  as  exceeded  the  demand  of  tibe 
home  market.  In  tfie  expcnrtatioQ  of  the  prodoce  q£ 
their  own  country,  the  merchants  of  a  landed  sa- 
tion  would  have  an  advante^  of  the  tame  kind  over 
those  of  mercantiie  nations,  which  its  artifioers  and 
manufiu^rers  had  over  tiie  artificers  and  manufite^ 
tttiers  of  stteh  nations ;  the  advantage  of  finding  at 
home  #Mit  offgo,  and  Aoee  stores  and  piovisiona, 
which  the  others  were  obliged  to  seek  finr  at  a  dis- 
tance. \¥ith  mfafior  art  and  skiB  in  nsvigationy 
therefore,  th^  would  be  aMe  to  sell  that  cargo  ao 
cheap  in  foreign  markets  as  the  merekaats  c£  sac^ 
mercantile  naticms;  and  with  espial  aft  and  skill 
they  wotM  be  able  to  sett  it  cheaper^  Tliey  woold 
soon,  therefore,  rival  those  mercantiie  nations  m  thb 
l^aneh  of  foreign  trade,  and,  m  due  time,  would  ^ 
jastle  tfiem  ont  of  if  tdtogether* 

AcccMfding  to  this  liberal  and  geaevous  flystna, 
therefore,  the  most  adva^stageous  method  in  whieh  a 
landed  nation  ctat  raise  up  aftifi»«s,  maaufiictaraa, 
latd  merdifmtsof  itsown  is^  to  grant  the  most  pcs^ 
feet  freedom  of  tradte  te^  the  atftficefs»  aiannfartargia^ 
and  mercfaanfs of  aK  other natioM^  Itthetebf  aHses 
the  vafne  of  1^  surplus  prodnce  of  its  own  laad^  af 
which  the  continual  increase  gradually  estebiisliss  a 
fund  which,  in  due  time,  necessarily  raises  up  all  the 
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arfeifioers,  mftnufactaron,  and  merobaots,  whom  it 
has  occasion  fon 

Vfhea  a  landed  nation,  on  die  contrary,  oppresses, 
dther  by  high  duties  or  by  pn^bitions,  the  trade 
of  fbretga  imtions,  it  neeessuily  hurts  its  own  in«. 
terest  in  two  different  ways,    first,  by  raising  the 
price  of  all  foreign  goods,  and  of  all  swts  of  madu- 
fiietures,  it  necessarily  sinks  the  real  value  of  the 
surplus  produce  of  its  own  land,  with  which,  or' 
what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  with  the  price  of 
which,  ft  purchases  those  foreign  goods  and  manu- 
fitctures.    Secondly,  by  giving  a  sort  of  monopoly 
of  tiie  home  market  to  its  own  merchants,  artificers, 
and  manufiu^tm^rs,  it  raises  the  rate  of  mercantile 
and  monufeoturing  jnrofit,  in  proportion  to  that  of 
agricuHural  profit;  and,  consequently,  either  draws 
firom  agrieultnre  a  part  of  the  capital  which  had  be- 
ftve  been  employed  in  it,  or  hinders  from  goin^  to 
it  a  part  ti  what  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  it. 
This  policy,  therefero,  discourages  agriculture  in  two 
^ffisrent  ways ;  first,  by  sinking  the  real  value  of 
its  produce,  and  thereby  lowering  the  rate  of  its 
profits ;  and  secondly,  by  raising  ^e  rate  of  profit 
in  all  other  employments.    Agriculture  is  rendered 
less  advantageous,  and  trade  and  maniifiMftures  more 
advantageous,  than  they  otherwise  would  be ;  and 
eveij  man  is  tempted  by  his  own  interest  to  turn, 
as  moeh  as  he  can,  both  his  cnpital  and  his  industry 
fimn  ihe  torm»  to  the  latter  employments, 

Tboi]^h  Ij  this  oppressive  policy,  a  landed  na- 
tion should  he  able  to  raise  «ip  artifioera,  manufiK- 
turers,  and  merchants  of  its  own,  somewhat  sooner 
(ten  it  could  do  by  the  freedom  of  trade ;  a  matter, 
however,  whi<^  is  ttot  a  little  doubtful;  yet  it  would 
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raise  tibtm  up,  if  one  may  say  so,  prematurely,  and 
before  it  was  perfectly  ripe  for  them*  But  raisiag* 
up  too  .hastily  one  species  of  iudustry,  it  would  de- 
press another  more  valuable  species  of  industry.  By 
raising,  up  too  hastily  a  species  of  industry  which  only 
replaces  the  stock  which  employs  it,  together  with 
the  prdinary  profit,  it  would  depress  a  species  of  in- 
dustry which,  over  and  above  repkbcii^  that  stock 
with  i]t$  profit,  afibrds  likewise  a  neat  paroduce^  a  free 
rent  to  the  Umdlord.  It  would  depress .  produotive 
labour,  by  encouraging  too  hastily  that  labour  which, 
is  altogether  barren  ^nd  unproductive. 

In  what  manner,  according  (o  this  system,  the 
sum  total  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  is  dia- 
tributed. among  the  threie  classes  above  mentioned, 
and  in  what  mannegr  the  labour  of  the  unproductive 
class  does  no  more  tlian  replace  the  value  of  its  own 
consumption,  without  increasing  in  any  resp^sct  the 
value  of  that  ?um  total,  ia  represented  by  Mr.  Ques«. 
uai,  the  very  ingenious  and  profou^i^d  author  of  this 
system,  in  some  arithmetical  formularies*  The.fiist 
of  these  formularies,  which,  by  way  of  eminence,  he 
peculiarly  distinguishes  by  the  name  o£ the  JEcanomi' 
cal  Tabky  represents  the  manner  in  which  he  sup- 
poses this  distribution  takes  place,  in  a  state  of  the 
most  perfect  liberty,  and  therefore  of  the  highest 
prosperity ;  in  a  state  where  the  annual  produce  is 
su|ch  as  to  afford  the  greatest  possible  neat  produce, 
and  where  each  class  enjoys  its  proper  share  of  the 
whole  annual  pi*oduce.  Some  subsequent  formularies 
represent  the  manner  im  which  he  supposes  this  dis- 
tribution  is  made  in  difierent  states  of  restraint  and 
regulation ;  in  which,  either  the  class  of  proprietors, 
or  the  barren  and  unproductive  class,  is  more  fa- 
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\am*ed  ihsui,  the  chuss  of  cultivators ;  and  in  which 
either  the  oae  or  the  other  encroaches,,  more  or  less, 
upon  the  share  which  ought  properly  to  belong  to 
this  productive  daas.  Every  such  encroachment, 
every  violation  of  that  natural  distribution,  .which 
the  most  perfect  liberty  would  establish,  must,  ac- 
ciording  to  this  system,  necessarily  degrade,  rilore  or 
less,  from  one  year  to  another,  tb^  value  and  sum  to- 
tal of  the  annual  produce,  and  must  necessarily  oc* 
casion  a  gradual  declension  in  ithe  real  wealth  and 
i^enue  <rf  the  society ;  ^  dedeQsion,  of  which  the 
progress  must  be  quicker  or  slower,  according, to  the 
degree  of  this  ^icroachment,  according  as  that  na- 
tural distribution,  which  the  most  perfect  liberty 
would  estabtisb,  is  more  or  less  violated.  Those  sub- 
sequent-formularies  represent  the  different  degrees 
of  declension  which,  according  to.  this  system,  cor*^ 
reqxmd  to  the  different  degrees  in  which  this  natural 
distribution  of  things  is  violated. 

Some  speculative  physicians  seem  to  have  imagin- 
ed that  the  health  of  the  human  body  could  be  pre- 
served only  by  a  certain  precise  regimen  of  diet  and 
exercise,  of  which  every,  the  smallest  violation,  ne- 
cessarily occasioned  somedegree  of  disease  or  disorder 
proportionate  to  the  degree  of  the  violation.  Expe- 
rience, however,  would,  seem  to  shew,  that  the  hu- 
man body  frequently)  preserves,  to  all  appearance  at 
least,  the  most  perfect  state  of  health  under  a  vast  va- 
riety, of  different  regimens;  even  under  some  which 
are  generally  beheved  to  be  very  far  from  being  per- 
fectly wholesome.  But  the>  healthful  state  of  the 
human  body,  it  would  seem,  contains  in  itself  some 
unknown  principle  of  preservation,  capable  either  of 
preventing  or  of  correcting,  in  many  respects,  the 
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had  effects  even  of  a  very  firalty  regimen.  Mr. 
Quesnai,  who  was  himseif  a  phycriciaQ,  snA  a  veiy 
speculative  physician,  seemd  to  have  Mitertained  a 
notion  df  the  same  kind  conceming  the  political 
body,  and  to  have  imagined  that  it  wooid  ^rive  and 
prosper  only  under  a  certain  precke  regimen,  tlie 
exact  Kgimen  of  perfect  liberty  and  perfect  justice* 
He  seems  not  to  have  considered,  tliat  in  the  politic 
cal  body,  the  natural  eS»t  which  every  man  is  con* 
tinually  nudcing  to  better  his  own  condition,  is  a 
jNrinciple  of  preservation  eapaUe  of  preventing  and 
correcting,  in  many  respects,  t^  bad  effects  of  ii 
political  economy,  in  scMne  degree  both  partiaKsoid 
opi»essive.  Such  a  pditical  economy,  liiougfa  it  no 
doubt  retards  mote  or  less,  is  not  always  capable  of 
stoppii^  altogether,  the  natorttl  progressof  a  nation 
towards  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  still  less  of  tmk^ 
ing  it  go  badcwards«  If  a  nation  could  not  prosper 
without  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  liberty  and  pesfect 
justice,  there  is  not  in  1^  world  a  nation  wliich 
could  ever  have  prospered.  In  the  pditidil  body, 
however,  the  wisdom  of  nature  has  fortunately  made 
ample  provision  for  remedying  many  of  the  iMd  ef* 
fects  of  the  foUy  and  infustiee  of  man ;  in  the  same 
mani^r  as  it  has  done  in  the  natural  body,  for  re* 
medying  those  ci  bis  slodi  and  intemperance. 

The  capital  error  of  tiiis  system,  however,  seemft 
to  lie  in  its  representing  the  c^ass  of  artificers,  mimu^ 
fiicturers,  and  merchants,  as  altogether  barren  and 
unproductive.  The  foOowtngf  observations  nttiy  serve 
to  shew  the  impropriety  of  tins  representation  :-^ 

First,  this  class,  it  is  acknowledged,  re-prodncets 
annually  the  value  of  its  own  annual  consufiiptiott, 
and  ccmtinues,  at  least,  the  existence  dT  the  stock  or 
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ciifiital  whaeh  nuuiituis  and  caiployB  it  But,  upon 
this  aMotmt  alone,  the  doMMiiintttion  of  btfren  oi*  nn* 
praduotiw  thoaldscem  to  be  very  imptfoperiy  applied 
to  it.  We  AonM  not  caU  a  mamage  barren  or  nn- 
prodnetii^e,  tfaoogfa  it  produoed  imly  a  son  and  a 
daughtcff,  to  replace  the  father  mii  motixtr,  and 
thiDUgh  it  did  not  ittctease  the  nntnber  of  the  human 
gfmnVf  bot  cmly  ceotuoed  k  as  it  was  before. 
Sarmers  and  ooimtry  kbonrers,  indeed,  over  and 
^bove  the  stock  which  mamtains  and  employs  thetn, 
teprodnoe  aonaaUy  a  oeat  praduce,  a  free  rent  to 
^e  landlmd^  M  a  marriage  whidi  affinds  three 
eUidten  is  certainty  more  j^roductive  dian  one  which 
affords  oidy  two,  so  die  kboiir  of  fimners  and  conn- 
try  laboarevs  is  certeinly  more  productive  than  that 
of  merehantSt  arti&^eia,  and  manufcotarers>  Hie 
superior  produce  of  the  one  cfaMfs,  hoti>ever,  does  not 
noier  the  oth«  baiMtt  or  unprodactive. 

Sooondlf ,  it  seeass,  on  this  aeooont,  altogether 
impiioper  to  consider  artySoevs,  manufiusturers,  and 
mardumfiB,  is  the  same  li^  as  menial  servants.  Hie 
labour  of  menial  servants  does  not  continue  the 
oustence  of  tiie  Amd  #hicli  mattttaius  and  employs 
A^n.  Their  mamienaace  and  employment  n  alto- 
geth»  at  the  esqicRse  of  their  masters,  and  the  work 
whkh  they  pMform  is  not  of  a  nature  to  repay  tfatt 
expense.  Diat  work  consists  in  services  which  perish  ^ 
giMerelly  in  the  very  instant  of  tiiehr  peribrmance, 
and  d<|es  not  fix  or  realize  itsdf  in  any  vendible  com- 
modity, which  ean  r^laee  Ae  value  of  thehr  wages 
aiid  maintettance.  The  labour,  cm  the  contrary,  of 
attiicers,  manufaetnrers,  imd  merchants,  natumlly 
does  fin  and  realise  its^in  some  sudi  vendible  coi;n- 
modity.    It  is  upon  this  account  thaty  in  the  dbqpter 

voL^m.  D  n        ^ 
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in  which  I  treat  of  productive  and  nnproduiJtive  la- 
bour, I  have  classed  artificers,  manufecturers,  and 
merchants  amoi^  the  productive  labouxers,  and  me- 
nial servants  amcmg  the  barren  or  itaproduiAive. 

Thirdly,  it  seems,  upon  every  supposition,  impro- 
jter  to  say,  that  the  labour  of  artificers,  manu&c- 
turers,  and  merchants,  does  not  increase  tiie  real  re* 
venue  of  the  society.    Though  we  should  suppose, 
fw  example,  as  it  seems  td  be  supposed  in  this  sys- 
tem, that  the  value  of  the  daily,  monthly,  and  yearly 
Gonsumption  of  this  class  was  exactly  equal^  to  that 
of  its  daily,  monthly,  atod  yearly  production;  y6t 
it  would  not  &om  thence  follow,  that  its  labour 
added  nothing  to  the  real  revenue,  to  the  x&bl\  value 
of  the  annual  produce  of.the  land  and  labour  of  the 
society.    An  artificer,  for  example,  who,  in  ilie  first 
six  months  after  harvest,  e^^ecutes^  ten  pounds  worth 
of  work,  thoi]^h  he  should,  in  the  same  time,  eon^ 
sume  ten  pounds  worth  of  com  and  other  neoesaaries, 
yet  really  adds  the  value  of  ten  pounds  to  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  thci  society.  While 
b^  has  been  consuming  a  half-yearly  revedtee  of  ten 
pounds,  worth  of  com  and  othei:  necessaries,  he  has 
produced  an  equal  Value  of  work,  c£4)able  of  pur- 
chasingi  either  to  himself,  or.to  some  otheir  person,  an 
equal  half-yearly  revenue.    The  valtie,  therefore^  of 
what  has  been  consumed  and  produced  daring  these 
six  months,  is.  equal,  not  to  ten,  bpt  to  twenty  pounds. 
It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  no  more  than  ten  pounds 
worth  of  this  value  may  ever  have  existed  at  any 
one  moment,  of  time.    But  if  the  ten  pounds  worth 
of  corn  and  other  necessaries,  wh'idi  were  consumed 
by  the  artificer,  had  been  consumed  by  a  soldier,  or 
by  a  menial  servant,  the  valine  of  that  part  of  the  ao^ 
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nual  produce  which  existed  at  the  end  of  the  six 
months,  would  have  been  ten  pounds  less  than  it  ac- 
toallj  is  in  consequence  of  the  labour  of  the  artificer. 
Though  the  value  of  what  the  artificer  produces, 
therefore,  should  not,  at  anjrone  moment  of  time,  be 
supposed  greater  than  the  value  he  consumes,  yet,  at 
every  moment  of  time,  the  actually  existing  value  of 
gbods  m  the  market  is^  in  consequence  of  what  he 
produces,  greater  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

When  the  patrons  of  diis  system  assert,  that  the 
tOQsumption  of  artificers,  manufacturers,  and  mer* 
chants,  is  equal  to  the  value  of  what  they  produce, 
they  probably  mean  no  more  than  that  their  revenue, 
6r  the  fiind  destined  for  their  consumption,  is  equal 
to  it.  But  if  they  had  expressed  themselves  more 
accurately,  and  only  asserted,  that  the  revenue  of 
this  dass  was  equal  to  the  value  of  what  they  pro- . 
i^uced,  it  might  readily  have  occurred  to  the  reader, 
that  what  would  naturally  be  saved  out  of  this  reve- 
nue, must  necessarily  increase  more  or  less  the  real 
wealtli  of  the  society.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make . 
out .  something  like  an  argument^  it  was  necessar]f\ 
tlHlt  they.  slKiuld  express  themselves  as  they  have 
do&e;  and  this  argument,  even  supposing  things 
actually  were  as  it  seems  to  presume  them  to  be, 
turns  out  to  be  a  very  inconclusive  one* 

Fourthly,  &rmers  and  country  labourers  can  no 
mcMre  augment,  without  parsimony,  the  real  revenue, 
the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  their 
society,  than  artificers,  manufacturers^  and  merchants. 
T'he  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  any 
society  can  be  augmented  only  in  two  ways ;  either, 
first,  by  some  improvement  in  the  productive  powers 
of  the  useful  labour  actually  maintained  within  it ; 
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or,  secondly,  by  some  increase  in  ihe^uaality  of  tiiat 
labour. 

Tlie  im{»:ovement  in  die  productive  powers  of  use* 
ful  labour  depends,  first,  upon  the  iniprovement  in  die 
ability  of  the  workman ;  and,  secondly,  i^pon  that  of 
the  machinery  with  which  he  works.  But  the  labour 
of  artificers  and  uiantifacturera,  as  it  is  capable  of 
being  more  subdivided,  and  the  labour  of  eadi  woork- 
man  reduced  to  a  greater  simpHctty  of  openkiott, 
than  that  of  fiirmers  and  country  labourers  ;  so  it  i^ 
likewise  ci^pable  of  both  these  sorts  of  improveaieiit 
in  a  much  higher  degree.*  In  this  respect,  dnre* 
fore,  the  class  of  cultivators  can  have  no  scnrt  of  ad- 
vantage over  that  of  artificers  and  manufiBustureis, 

The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  useful  labour  ac«- 
tually  employed  wkhin  any  society  must  depend  al- 
together upcMi  the  increase  of  the  capital  wlucb  en^ 
ploys  it ;  and  the  increase  of  that  capitid,  again,most 
be  exactly  equal  to  the  amount  of  tiie  savings  fisotn 
the  revenue,  either  o£  the  particular  persons  wi» 
manage  and  direct  the  employmexU;  of  liiat  capital}, 
5>r  <^  some  other  persons,  who  lend  it  to  them.  *  If 
merchants,  artificers,  and  manufiu^tur^rs  are,  as  tkis 
system  seems  to  supp€»e,.  naturally  more  inclined  ^ 
parsimony  and  saving  than  proprietors  and  eultmi..- 
tors,  they  aire,  so  fiur,  mote  likely  to  augmeitf  tke 
quantity  of  us^iil  labour  employed  within  their  so- 
ciety, and  consequently  to  increase  its  real  revenue, 
the.  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour. 

Fifthly  and  laatly,  though  the  revenue  of  thekdia- 
bitants  of  every  country  was  disposed  to  consist  aKo- 
getiier,  as  thb  system  seems  to  suppose,  in  the  quan- 
tity of  subsistence  which  their  industry  could  procure 
*  See  book  if  chap.  1. 
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to  them ;  jet,  even  upon  this  su^Kwitioii,  the  reve- 
nue of  a  trading  and  mannfkcturing  country  must, 
other  things  bdng  equal,  always  be  much  greater 
than  that  of  one  without  trade  or  manufactures.  By 
means  of  trade  and  manu&ctures,  a  greater  quanti- 
ty of  subsistence  can  be  annually  imputed  into  a 
particular  country,  than  what  its  own  lands,  in  the 
actual  state  of  their  cultivation,  could  afford.  The 
inhabitandB  of  a  town,'  though  they  frequency  pos- 
sess no  lands  of  their  own,  yet  draw  to  themselves, 
by  Ihmx  industry,  such  a  quantity  of  the  rude  pro- 
duce of  the  luids  of  otho:  people,  as  supplies  them, 
not  only  with  the  materials  of  their  work,  but  with 
the  fimd  of  their  subsistence.  What  a  town  always 
is  with  regard  to  the  country  in  its  neighbourhood, 
one  independent  state  or  country  may  frequently  be 
with  regard  to  other  independent  states  or  countries. 
It  is  thus  that  Holland  draws  a  great  part  of  its^ 
subsist^ice  fix>m  other  countries;  live  cattle  from 
Hoistein  and  Jutland,  and  com  fix>m  almost  all 
the  different  countries  of  Eiurope.  A  small  quantity 
of  mam^ictured  produce,  purchases  a  great  quantity 
of  rude  produce.  A  trading  and  manufacturing 
country,  therefore,  naturally  purchases,  with  a  small 
part  of  its  manu&ctured  pToduce,a  great  part  of  the 
rude  j^coduce  of  otlier  countries ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  country  without  trade  and  manu&ctures  is 
generally  obliged  to  purchase,  at  the  expense  of  a 
great  part  of  its  rude  produce,  a  very  small  part  of 
Ae  manu&ctured  produce  of  other  countries.  The 
one  exports  what  can  subsist  and  accommodate  but  a 
vary  £&w,  and  imports  the  subsistence  and  accommo- 
dation of  a  great  number.  The  other  exports  the  ac- 
commodation and  subsistence  of  a  great  number,  and 
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imports  that  of  a  very  few  onlyi  The  inhabiianCs  of 
the  one  must  always  enjoy  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  subsistence  than  what  their  own  kinds,  in  the  ac- 
tual state  of  their  cultivation,  could  afford.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  other  must  ^ways  enjoy  a  much 
smaller  quantity. 

This  system,  however,  with  all  its  imperfections, 
is  perhaps  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  truth 
that  has  yet  been  published  upon  the  subject  of  po- 
litical economy ;  and  is  upon  that  account,  well 
worth  Uie  consideration  of  every  man  who  wishes  to 
examine  with  attention  the  principles  of  that  very 
important  science.  Though  in  representing  the  la^ 
boiur  which  is  employed  upon  land  as  the  only  pro- 
ductive labour,  the  notions  which  it  inculcates  are, 
perhaps,  too  narrow  smd  confined  ;  yet  in  represent- 
ing the  wealth  of  nations  as  consisting,  not  in  the 
imconsumable  riches  of  money,  but  in  the  consumable 
goods  annually  re-produced  by  the  labour  of  the  so- 
ciety and  in  repres^iting  perfect  liberty  as  the  only 
effectual  expedient  for  rendering  this  annual  r&*pn>- 
duction  the  greatest  possible,  its  doctrine  seems  to 
be  in  every  respect  as  just  as  it  is  generous  and  li- 
bera]. Its  followers  are  very  numerous;  and  as 
men  are  fond  of  paradoxes,  and  of  appearii^  to  un- 
derstand what  surpasses  the  comprehensimis  of  ordi^ 
nary  people,  the  paradox  which  it  maintains,  con- 
cerning the  unproductive  nature  of  manu&cturiog 
labour,  has  not  perhaps  contributed  a  little  to  in* 
crease  the  number  of  its  admirers.  They  have  for 
some  years  past  made  a  pretty  considerable  sect,  difi- 
tinguished,  in  the  French  republic  of  letters  by  the 
name  of  the  Economists.  Their  works  have  cer- 
tainly been  of  some  service  to  their  country ;  not 
only  by  bringing  into  general  discussion,  many  sub- 
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jects  which  had  never  beei^  well  examined  before, 
but  by  ii^ueocing,  in  some  measure,  tiie  public  ad- 
ministration in  £sivour  of  agriculture*  It  has  been 
in  consequence  of  their  representations,  accordingly, 
tbat  the  agriculture  of  France  has  been  delivered 
from  several  of  the  oppressions  which  it  before  la- 
boured under.  The  term,  during  which  such  a  lease 
can  be  granted,  as  will  be  valid  against  every  future 
purchaser  or  proprietor  of  tlie  land,  has  been  prolong- 
ed from  nine  to  twenty-seven  years.  The  ancient 
pravincial  restraints  upon  the  transportation  of  com 
from  one  province  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  have 
been  entirely  taken  away ;  and  the  liberty  of  e^t*- 
porting  it  to  dl  foreign  countries,  has  been  establish- 
ed as  tiie  common  law  of  the  kingdom  in  all  ordinary, 
cases.  This  sect,  in  their  works,  which  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  which  treat  not  only  of  what  is  properly 
called  political  economy,  or  of  the  nature  and  causes 
of  the  wealth  of  nations,  but  of  every  other  branch 
of  the  system  of  civil  government,  all  follow  implicit- 
ly, and  without  any  sensible  variation,  the  doctrine 
of  Mr.  Quesnai.  There  is,  upon  this  account,  little 
variety  in  the  greater  part  of  their  works.  The  most 
distinct  and  best  connected  account  of  this  doctrine 
is  to  be  found  in  a  little  book  written  by  Mr.  Mercier 
de  la  Riviere,  some  time  intendant  of  Martinico,  en^ 
titled.  The  natural  and  essential  Order  of  political 
Societies.  The  admiration  of  this  whole  sect  for 
their  master,  who  was  himself  a  man  of  the  greatest 
modesty  and  simplicity,  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  any 
of  the  ancient  philosophers  for  the  founders  of  their 
respective  systems.  '  There  have  been  since  the 
'  world  began,'  says  a  very  diligent  and  re3pectable 
author,  the  Marquis  de  Murabeau, '  three  great  in> 
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«  Tentioiis  nrhic^  have  pcuicip«my  given  stabiU^  to 
'  polilieal  socl^ties^  iadepeudent  of  imxiy  otb^  m* 
'  mentions  which  have  enriched  and  adwned  theta^ 
^  The  first.is  the  inveaition  of  writing,  wbidbt  alpne 
'  gives  human  nature  the  power  of  transmittiqi^^ 
'  without  alteration,  it$  kwa,  its  oontractf^,  its  aa* 
'  nals,  and  its  discoveries.  The  second  is  the  in* 
V  mention  of  money,  which  biads  together  all  the  re- 
'  lations  between  civilised  ^societies.  The  third  is 
'  the  economical  table,  the  result  of  the  other  two^ 
'  which  completes  them  both  by  perfecti^  their  ob* 
'  ject ;  the  great  discovery  of  our  age,  but  «f  whi^ 
*  our  post^ty  will  i:eap  the  benefit.' 

As  the  polkical  economy  of  the  nations  of  modtm 
Europe  has  been  more  frvouraUe  to  maftufactarers 
and  foreign  tmde,  the  industry  of  the  to^ni,  than  to 
agriculture,  the  industry  of  the  c0iiiitry;  so  that  of 
other  nations  has  foUowed  a  difibfent  plan,  and  bm 
been  more  favourable  to  agriculture  than  to  manW 
factures  and  foreign  trade. 

The  policy  pf  Cluna  fSi^oiirs  agricsiUmre  moj^e  than 
all  other  emjployments.  In  China,  the  condition  of  a 
labourer  is  said  to  be  as  mnefa  superior  to  that  of  an 
artificer,  as  in  most  parts  of  Europe  that  bf  an  artffic^ 
is  to  tlmt  of  a  labourer.  In  China^  die  great  ambition  « 
of  every  man  is  to  get  possession  of  a  little  bit  of  land, 
either  in  property  or  in  lease ;  and  leases  are  tliei^  said 
to  be  granted  upon  very  mcNderate  terms,  and  to  be 
sufficiently  secured  to  the  lessees.  The  Chinese  haite 
little  reqject  for  foioeiga  trade.  Your  beggariy  tamt- 
mercej  was  the  langimge  in  wiuch  Ae  mandarins  nf 
Pekin  used  to  talk  to  Mr.  De  Lange,  the  Russian  en^ 
wy,  concerning  it*.    Exeeptwith  Japan,  the  Chinese 

♦  See  tbe  Journal  of  Mr.  de  Lange,  in  Bellas  Travels,  vol.ft 
^  258.  276.  293. 
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onrry  op^  thcmaelves,  and  ia  their  own  bottoms, 
litlde  m  no  fofffign  trade }  and  it  is  only  into  one  pr 
Wo  polrts  (of  their  kingdom  jbh^t  they  teven  admit  the 
abips  of  fiMretgii  nations^  Foireign  tktMle,  therefore, 
m^  in  China,  evwy  way  eonfined  within  a  much  nar- 
rower etrefe  dMui  Uiat  to  whi<^  it  would  naturally 
extcand  itself  if  more  freedom  wa$  alloti^ed  to  it,  either 
in  their  own  ships,  or  in  tibose  of  foreign  nations. 

Mami&etures,  as  in  a  smilU  bulk  they  firequently 
oontaia  a  great  value,  and  can  upon  that  aeeount  be 
transported  at  less  expense  from  one  eouiltry  to  an- 
cfAttr  than  most  parts  of  rude  produce,  are,  in  ahnost 
all  ooiiotries,  Ihe  prinetpal  suppcnt  of  foreign  trade. 
fai  countries,  bes^es,  less  extimsiye,  and  less  &vour- 
ably  dnwastanced  for  inferior  commenrethauO^ 
they  generally  require  the  support  of  foreign  trade* 
Widiout  an  eiteiMiVe  foreign  mari&et,  they  could  not 
iteH  flourish^  eidier  in  countries  so  modensitely  ex- 
taimve  as  to  aflbrd  but  a  narrow  hc»ne  inarkfet,  or 
in  oottntries  where  ihe  communioatk>n  between  one 
piovince  and  another  was  so  difficulty  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  the  goods  of  any  particular  fihce  to 
en^oy  the  wbcde  of  that  home  market  which  the  coun- 
try oould  afford.  The  p^fection  of  manufiieturing 
industry^  it  must  be  moiimbeiisd,  depends  altogether 
upon  the  diTiskm  of  labour ;  and  tjie  degree  to  which 
Ihe  division  of  labour  can  be  introduced  into  any 
udanuBictnre,  is  necessarily  reglilated,  it  has  already 
been  shewn,  hf  the  extent  of  the  .market  But  tiie 
gKBt  extent  of  the  empire  of  China,  ^e  vast  multi- 
ttMfe  of  its  inbcdbitants;  the  variety  of  climate,  and 
eonsequently  of  productions  in  its  different  provinces, 
and  the  easy  communication  by  means  c^  water- 
catTti^  betwe^  die  greater  part  of  diein,  render 
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the  home  muket  of  that  country  of  so  great  extent^ 
as  to  be  alone  sufficient  to  support  vary  great  ma- 
nufactures, and  to  admit  of  very  considerable  sub- 
divisions of  labour.  The  home  market  of  China  is, 
perhaps,  in  exteift,  not  much  inferior  to  the  market 
of  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe  put  together. 
A  more  extensive  foreign  trade,  however,  which  to 
this  great  home  market  added  the  foreign  market  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  especially  if  any  consider- 
able part  of  this  trade  was  carried  on  in  Chinese 
ships,  could  scarce  fiul  to  increase  very  miK^  the 
manu&ctures  of  China,  and  to  improve  very  nradi 
the  productive  powers  of  its  manufacturing  industry. 
By  a  more  extensive  navigation,  the  Chinese  would 
naturally  learn  the  art  of  using  and  ccmstmctin^^ 
themselves,  all  the  difiio'^it  machines  made  use  of 
in.  other  countries,  as  well  as  the  other  improve- 
ments of  art  and  industry  which  are  ;»actjsed  in  all 
the  different  parts  of  the  worid.  Upon  their  pre- 
sent plan,  they  have  litde  opportunity  of  improving 
themselves  by  die  example  of  any,  other  natimi,  ex*- 
cept  that  of  the  Japanese. 

The  policy  of  ancient  Egypt,  too,  and  that  of  the 
Gentoo  govemmentof  Indofltan,seem  to  have  fiivour* 
ed  agriculture  more  Ihan  i^l  other  employments. 

Both  in  ancient  Egypt  and  Indostan,  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  was  divided  into  different  casts  or 
tribes,  each  of  which  wks  confined,  from  fiUher  to 
son,  to  a  particular  emplojonent,  or  class  of  emptoy- 
ments.  The  son  of  a  priest  was  necessarily  a  priest ; 
the  son  of  a  soldier,  a  soldier ;  the  son  of  a  labourer^ 
a  labourer ;  the  son  of  a  weaver,  a  weaver ;  the  son 
of  a  tailor,  a  tailor,  &c.  In  both  countries,  the  cast 
of  the  priests  hold  the  highest  rank,  and  that  of  the 
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soldiers  the  next;  and  io  hoAx  countries,  the  cast  of 
the  &rmers  and  labourers  Tvas  superior  to  the  casts 
of  merchants  and  manu&cturers» 

The  government  of  both  countries  was  particularly 
attentive  to  the  interest  ojF  agrip^lture.  The  works 
c6n8tnicted  by  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  £gypt,  for 
the  proper  distribution  of  the  wateirs  of  the  Nile, 
were  &moiis  in  antiquity,  and  the  ruined  remains  of 
some  of  them  are  still  the  admiration  of  travellers. 
Those  of  the  san^e  kind  which  were  constructed  by 
the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Indpstan,  for  the  [Nroper 
distribution  of  the  waters  of  tlie  Gaiiges,  as  well  as 
of  many  other  rivers,  though  they  have  Im^u  less 
odebcated,  seem  to  have  been  equally  great.  Both 
countries,  accordin^y,  though  subject  occasionally 
to  dearths,  have  beai  famous  for  their  great  fertility^ 
Though  both  were  extremely  populous,  yet,  in  years 
of  moderate  plenty,  they  were  both  able  to  ei^ort 
great  quantities  of  grain  to  their  neighbours. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  had  a  superstitious  aversion 
to  the  sea ;  and  as  the  Gentoo  religion  does  not  per- 
mit its  followers  to  light  a  fire,  nor  consequently  to 
dress  any  victuals,  upon  the  water,  it,  in  effect,  pro- 
hibits tiiem  fix>m  all  distant  sea  voyages.  Both  the 
Egyptians  and  Indians  must  have  depended  almost 
altogether  upon  the  navigation  of  other  nations  for 
the  exportation  of  their  surplus  produce ;  and  this 
dependency,  as  it  must  have  confined  the  market,  so 
it  must  have  discouraged  the  increase  of  this  sur- 
plus produce.  It  must  have  discouraged,  too,  the 
increase  of  the  manufactured  produce,  more  than 
that  of  the  rude  produce.  Manufiictures  require  ^ 
much  more  extensive  maric:et  than  the  most  impor-r 
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tantpartB  of  the  nide  produce  <rf  the  laiid«    Asmgfe 
shoemaker  will  make  more  than  dOO  pairs  of  shoes 
in  the  year ;  and  his  own  family  wiil  not,  perhaps, 
wear  out  six  pairs.     Unless,  therefoie,  he  has  the 
custom  of,  at  least,  56  such  families  as  his  own,  be 
cannot  dispose  of  the  whole  produce  of  his  omu  la- 
bour.    The  most  numerous  dass  oi  arttfioers  w31 
seldom,  in  a  large  country,  make  more  than  one  in 
50,  or  one  m  a  100,  of  the  whole  number  of  families 
eopUdned  in  it.     But  in  such  large  countries  as 
Ranee  and  England,  the  number  of  pe(^le  employ- 
ed in  agriculture  has,  by  some  auliiors,  been  com- 
puted at  a  half,  by  ollietB  at  a  thiid,  and  by  no  au- 
dior  that  I  know  of,'  at  less  than  a  fiftti  of  the  whole 
inhabitants  of  the  country.    But  as  the  produce  of 
the  agriculture  of  hcfth  Fmttce  and  England  is,  the 
&r  greater  part  of  it,  consumed  at  home,  eadi  per* 
son  employed  in  it  must,  accwding  to  these  computa« 
tions,  require  litde  mwe  than  the  custom  of  one, 
two,  or,  at  most,  of  four  sudi  &milies  as  his  own, 
in  order  to  dispose  of  the  whole  produce  of  his  own 
labour.    Agriculture,  therefore,  can  support  itself 
under  the  discouragement  of  a  confined  market  much 
better  than  manu&ctures.    In  both  ancient  I^gypt 
and  Indostan,  indeed,  the  confinement  of  the  fineign 
market  was  in  some  measmre  compensated  by  the 
conveniency  of  many  inland  navigations,  which  open- 
ed, in  tile  most  advantageous  manner,  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  die  home  market  to  every  part  of  the  produce 
of  every  different  district  of  those  countries.    Hie 
great  extent  of  Indostan,  too,  rendered  the  home 
maricet  of  diat  countiy  very  great,  and  sufficient  to 
suppwt  a  great  variety  of  manufactures.    But  the 
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small  exteat  of  aneieiit'  £g]rpl»  whidi  wna  never 
eqiml  to  Ee^nd,  must  ad  aU  tines,  hmwe  randeced 
the  homemafket  of  that  oouatty  too  Bafoapr  fior  stip- 
portii^  BXMj  great  variety  of  maniifiKmireB.  Beogal 
MCMdmgiy,  the  province  of  iMbstan  wfaic^  commoB* 
\y  export  the  greatest  quanftitjr  of  rtoe»  has  ahm^ 
been  more  remarkable  far  tfaeexportatioa  of  a  grMt 
varietf  of  xqanqfibet^fwes,  than  Jbr  that  of  its  gimiiu 
Axicient  Egfpt^  on  tiie  oamtxmy^  though  it  exported 
some  nanu£MsUGuress  fine  Inea  in  paitkndar,  as  weU 
as  some  odier  goods,  was'aiwa3is  most  distmguidMd 
fyr  its  great  exportatioa  of  gaaa.  It  was  loi^  the 
gramarjr  of  the*  Homan  empiie. 

Tbe  sovereigns  of  Chka,  of  ancieat  Egypt,  and 
of  the  diiwent  kingdems  iniD  which  Indoatan  has^  at 
different  times,  beendivided,  have  always  derived  the 
wl»le,  or  l^  fkr  llie  mosl  eoMSiderable  part,  of  tlMir 
revenue,  from  some  sovt  of  hnd-tax  or  land-reat. 
This  hmd4ax,'or  limd«e«t,  like  the  tithe  in  Europe, 
dmsisted  in  a  certain  psoportion,  a  Mk^  it  b  said,  of 
tkfe  ^oduce  of  tbe  land;  w&ieh  wu  either  deliFvered 
ivkind,  or  paid  in  money,  according  to  acerlaint  vn- 
luation,  and  which,  thereftve,  varied  fiom  yeev  to 
year,  according  to  aH  the  variations  of  the  prodoee. 
It  was  natural  therifoM^  tfaa*  thesaivereignsof  dmie 
countries  sbould  be  partkobrly  attentive  ta>  the 
mterests  of  agricnkuve,  upott  the  prosperify  er  de« 
clensioa  of  which  immediately  depen^d  the  yeady 
increase  or  dkninution  of  their  own  reveiroe* 

The  policy  <^  ^  aneient  sepubMes  of  Greeoe, 
and  that  of  Rome,  though  it  honoured  agiieuharc 
more  than  mfmufiu^tnres  or  foreign  trade,  y^  seeass 
rather  to  have  discouraged  the  laft^r  einployments, 
than  to  have  given  any  dHrect  or  intentional  encmi- 
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ragement  to  tifie  former.    In  several  of  ihe  ancient 
states  of  Greece,  fi»«igti  trade  was  prohibited  alto-^ 
gedier;  and  in  several  others,  the  employments  of 
artificers  and  manufacturers  were  considered  as  hurt- 
ful to  the  strength  and  agility  of  the  human  body, 
as  rendering  it  incapable  of  those  habits  which  dieir 
military  and  gymnastic  exercises  endeavoured  to 
form  in  it,  and  as  diereby  disqtiati^^g  it,  more  or 
less,  for  undergoing  the  fittigues  »id  encountering 
the  dangers  of  war.     Such  occupatkms  were  con^ 
sidered  as  fit  only  for  slaves,  and  the  free  citizend 
of  the  state  were  prohibited  firom  exercising  them. 
Even  in  those  states  where  no  such  prohibition  took 
place,  as  in  Rome  and  Athens,  the  great  body  of 
the  people  were  in  efifect  excluded  from  all  the 
trades  which  are  now  commonly  exercised  by  the 
lower  sort  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns*    Sudi  trades 
were,  at  Athens  and  Rome,  all  occupied  by  the 
slaves  of  the  rich,  who  exocised  them  for  the  bene- 
fit of  their  masters,  whose  wealth,  power,  and  pro- 
tectiouy  made  it  almost  impossible  f6r  a  poor  firee-^ 
man  to  find  a  market  for  his  wmrk,  when  it  came 
into  competition  with  dmt  of  the  slaves  of  the  rich. 
Slaves,  however,  are  very  seldcnn  inventive ;  and  all 
the  most  important  improvements,  either  in  machine*^ 
ry,  or  in  the  arrangemeitf  and  distribution  of  w<Nrk, 
which  &cilitate  and  abridge  labour,  have  been^  the 
discoveries  of  fireemen.    Shoidd  a  slave  proposie  any 
improvement  of  this  kind,  his  master  w6uld  be  very 
apt  to  consider  the  proposal  as  the  suggestion  of 
laziness,;  and  of  a  desire  to  save  his  ow)i  laboui^  at  - 
the  master^s  expense.    The  poor  slave,  instead  of 
reward  would  prdbably  meet    with  much  abuse, 
perhaps  with  some  punishment.    In  the  manufiic- 
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tores  oat^ried  on  by  slaves,  therefore,  more  labour 
must  generallj  have  been  employed  to  execute  the 
same  quantity  of  tvork,  than  m  those  carried  on  by 
fi:eemen.  The  work  of  the  f<Mrmer  must,  upcm  that 
aeoouat,  generally  have  been  dearer  than  that  of 
the  ktter«  The  Hungarian  mines,  it  is.  remarked 
by  Mr  Mofitesquieu,  though  not  richer,  have  always^ 
been  wiou^Eit  with  l^as  expense^  and  Uierefore  with 
more  prd&t,  than  the  Turkish  mines  in  tbdbr  neigh^ 
bourhood.  The  Turkish  mines  are  wrought  by 
slaves ;  and  th^  arms  of  those  slaves  are  the  only 
m(^:hines  whitih  the  Turks  have  ever  thought  of  em-> 
ploying.  The  Hunglurian  mines  are  wxought  by 
fveenieny  who  employ  p.  great  deal  of  machinery,  by 
which  they  facilitate  and  i^ridge  their  own  labour. 
from  the  very  little  that  is  known  about  the  price 
of  mimufactures  in  the  times  of  the  Greeks  and 
R^Mnana,  it  would  appear  that  those  of  the  finer  sort 
were  excessively  dear.  Silk  sold  for  its  we^ht  in 
gold<  It  was  not,  indeed,  in  those  times  an  £uro^ 
pean  manu&cture ;  and  as  it  was  all  brought  from 
the  East  ladies,  the  distance  of  the  canriage  may  in 
some  measure  account  f6r  the  grtetaess  of  the  price. 
Tile  prke,  however,  which  a  lady»  it  is  said,  would 
scttnetimes  pay  for  a  piece  of  very  fine  linen,  seems 
to  have  been  equfdly  ^travagant;  and  as  linen 
was  always  either  an  European,  or,  at  farthest,  an 
Egyptian  manufacture,  this  hi^  price  can  be  ac- 
counted for  only  by  tlie  great  expense  of  the  labour 
which  must  have  been  employed  about  it,  and  the 
expense  of  tliis  labour  again  could  arise  from  no- 
thii^  but  the  awkwardness  a£  the  machinery  which 
is  made  use  of.     The  price  of  fine  woollens,  too. 
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thoQgli  not  quite  no  extravagaat,  fleenv,  however, 
to  have  been  much  above  that  oi  the  pieaMiit  timMu 
Some  cloths  we  aie  toU  by  Pliay,^  ilyeil  in  a  portU 
cular'mMner,  cost  a  hundred  denarii,  or  £3:%:  9the 
pound  weigbt  Others,  dyed  in  aootfaermaniMr^eDBt 
a  thousand  denarii  the  pound  weight,  or  £33 : 6 :  8« 
The  Roman  poond,  it  must  be  remembered,  con- 
tained only  twelve  of  our  avoirdupfM»  ouees.  Thiei 
high  price,  indeed,  se^ns  to  havte  been  pnneipally 
dwii^tothedye.  Buthad  not  thedothsthemiieliFes 
been  much  dear^  than  any  whi^  are  made  in  ^e 
present  times,  so  very  expensive  a  dye  would  (not 
probably  have  been  bestowed  upon  them.  Iliedis^ 
proportion  would  have  beite  too  great  between  the 
value  of  the  accessory  and  tiuit  of  the  principal. 
The  price  mentioned  by  the  same  author,f  of  some 
tticlinaria,  a  sort  of  wtellen  pillows  or  cushions 
made  use  of  to  lean  upon  aa  they  reclined  ujKm 
their  couches  at  table,  passes  all  credibility ;  some 
of  them  being  siud  to  have  cost  mmre  than  £30fiW^ 
others  more  than  £900j000.  This  high  price,  too^ 
is  HOtsaid  to  hove  arisen  fram  thedye.  Inthediess 
of  tibfe  peoj^le  of  fiubion  of  both  sexes,  there  seems 
to  have  been  touch  lesa  vari^,  it  is  observed  by  Br. 
ArbMmot,  in  ancient  than  in  modem  times;  and 
the  very  lit^  variety  which  we  find  in  that  of  the 
ancient  statukes,  confirms  his  observation.  He  in&r§ 
fipom  this,  that  their  dress  must,  upon  the  whielle, 
have  been  cheaper  than  oun;  but  the  condnsi^A 
does  not  seem  to  fallow.  When  the  etpense  of 
fashionable  dress  is  vevy  gveat,  the  variety  must  be 
very  smalU    But  when,  by  the  improvements  ia  the 
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proA^tHt  ipeiwen  df  iti^frafiieftirkig  sn  dttd  kfdus- 
ttf,  *ht  fefcpeittfe  of  taty  one  dr e^  corates  to  be  tery 
tM^tMe^  tte  Variety  ^ill  ftfttiii^Il^  be  t<ery  gi^at. 
TUt  t^ith,  not  being  aMe  t^  diistingujish  themselves 
by  the  expense  of  any  one  dress,  will  natOrally  eti- 
d<6avt>iir  M  ddr  so  by  the  mnltiftude  kM  yaiii^^  of 
clfcxr  ciresn9cSa 

The  gr^teM  and  mo^  iffi{K>i^taiiC  bitmcb  of  thie 
ctfMtuM^  df  et^ry  nation,  'n  has  sih^aidy  beei^  ob- 
selr^i^if,  is  thM;  ^hicfh  id  cdSPtied  on  betw^nf  the  in- 
iMMtjftiyto  tf  the  tdtm  and  fhod6  df  the  edtiM>6ry. 
The  ifihablttints  6f  the  town  d»w  frdm  the  cotint^ 
tht  rvidt  pnfduce,  whith  coniartftutes  both  the  miVe- 
mte  df  their  work  and  the  fund  df  their  mibsiWeiMe ; 
atkid  ehey  pay  for  this  rude  prodnee^  by  sending  bttdc 
to  the  country  a  certain  portioli  of  it  manufae-. 
tnred  and  prepared  for  immediate  Use.  The  trad^ 
which  is  carried  on  between  these  **o  di^)^ent  set6 
of  people,  consists  nltiitiatdy  iir  a  eertain  quantity 
of  rude  produce  exc hanged  ftM?  a  dertaiti  q^tttity  of 
manufactured  prod  uce .  The  dealer  the  laMeTi  there- 
fote,  the  Reaper  the  Ibrmer;  aiid  whatever  tends 
ift  any  eotmti^  t&  rme  th^  price  of  mamifiDctitred 
pVodnde,  tefldi^  to  flower  titiat  (^  the  i^ide^  pnxitiee  df 
thek»d,andtheMbytodidedtmgeaig»idiiltttre.  The 
sttittller  ^lequaM&ty  of  iMfttmiketured  pifod^te,  which 
Mf  givtsit  qoantily  df  rude  produee,  dr,  what  cdmes 
to  like  same  thing,  which  tihe  price  df  dny  given 
^flsMity  df  nide  produce,  is  dapabld  of  purchasing, 
the  dmalleif  tbe  exchangi^ftbld  vaiiie  d^  that  given 
quantity  df  Hide  prddnod;  1^  sunailer  the  encou- 
ragement; wllich  either  the  landlord  has^  v^  inereune 
ite  quantity  by  improi^Ug,  Gt  the  farmear  by  cultiva- 
ting, the  land.    "Whatever,  besides,  tends  to  diminish 
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m  any  country  the  number  of  artificers  and  manu- 
facturers, tends  to  diminish  the  home  market,  the 
most  important  of  all  markets,  for  the  rude  produce 
of  the  land,  and  thereby  still  further  to  discourage 
agriculture. 

Those  systems,  therefore,  which  preferring  agri- 
cultiu^  to  all  other  employments,  in  order  to  promote 
it,  im|)ose  restraints  upon  manu&ctures  and  forei^  , 
trade,  act  contrary  to  the  very  end  which  they  pro- 
pose, and  indirectly  discourage  that  very  species  of 
Industry  which  they  mean  to  promoted  They  are  so 
&r,  perhaps,  more  inconsistent  than  even  the  mer- 
cantile system.  That  system,  by  encouraging  manu- 
factures and  foreign  trade  more  than  agriculture, 
turns  a  certain  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  society, 
from  supporting  a  more  advantageous,  to  support  a 
less  advantageous,  species  of  industry.  But  still  it 
really,  and  in  the  end,  encourages  that  species  o£ 
industry  which  it  means  to  promote.  Those  agricul- 
tural systems,  on  the  contrary,  really,  and  in  the  end» 
discourage  their  own  favourite  species  of  industry. 

It  is  thus  that  every  ^stem  which  endeavoures,  ei- 
ther, by  extraordinary  encouragements  to  draw  to- 
wards a  particular  species  of  industry  a  greater  share 
of  the  capital  of  the  society  than  what  would  naturally 
go  to  it,  or,  by  extraordinary  restraints,  to  force  from 
a  particular  species  of  industry  some  share  of  the 
capital  which  would  otherwise  be  employed  in  it,  is, 
in  reality,  subversive  of  the  great  purpose  which  it 
means  to  promote.  It  retards,  instead  of  accelera- 
ting the  progress  of  the  society  towards  real  wealth 
and  greatness ;  and  diminishes,  instead  of  increa- 
sing, the  real  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  land 
and  labour. 
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All  i^stems,  either  of  preference  or  of  restraint, 
therefore,  being  thus  completely  taken  away,  the  ob-^ 
vious  and  simple  system  of  natural  liberty  estab- 
lishes itself  of  its  own  accord.  £very  man,  as  long 
as  he  does  not  violate  the  laws  of  justice,  is  left  per- 
fectly free  to  pursue  his  own  interest  his  own  way, 
and  to  bring  both  his  industry  and  capital  into  compe* 
tition  with  those  of  any  other  man,  or  order  of  men. 
The  soT^ign  is  completely  discharged  from  a  duty, 
in  the  attempting  to  perform  which  he  must  always 
be  exposed  to  innumerable  delusions,  and  for  the 
proper  performance  of  which,  no  human  wisdom  or 
knowledge  could  ever  be  sufficient ;  tbe  duty  of  su- 
perintending the  industry  of  private  people^  and  of 
directing  it  towards  the  employments  most  suitable 
to  the  interests  of  the  society.  According  to  the 
^stem  of  natural  liberty,  the  sovereign  has  cmly 
three  duties  to  attend  to ;  three  duties  of  great  im- 
portance, indeed,  but  plain  and  intelligible  to  com- 
mon understandings;  firsts  the  duty  of  protecting 
the  society  from  the  violence  and  invasion  of  other 
independent  societies ;  secondly^  the  duty  of  protect- 
ing, as  far  as  possible,  every  member  of  the  society 
from  the  injustice  or  oppression  of  every  other  mem- 
ber of  it,  or  the  duty  of  establishing  an  exact  admi- 
nistration of  justice  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  duty  of  erect- 
ing and  maintaining  certain  public  works,  and  cer- 
tain public  institutions,  which  it  can  never  be  for 
the  interest  of  any  individual,  or  small  number  of 
individuals,  to  erect  and  maintain  j  because  the  pro« 
fit  could  never  repay  the  expense  to  any  individual, 
or  small  number  of  individuals,  though  it  may  fre- 
quently do  much  more  than  repay  it  to  a  gxeat  so- 
ciety. 
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The  proper  p^rfc^niMace  of  tiM^se  8#¥mEil  dtKi^ 
of  the  sovereign  neceeaonly  suf^poeeS'  a  c^rtMi  ^i^- 
peoae ;  and  this  expense  «g«m  neceseaiiljr  recjpnres 
a  certain  revenue  to  supp(H::t  it.  In  the  fottowingr 
book,  tiitf efore,  I  shall  endeavour  to  exf^n,  firsts 
what  are  the  necseasary  expenses  of  the  sovwei^  or 
oommottweaith ;  and  whidft  of  those  espmsei  ought 
to  be  defieayed  by  the  general  contvilMittctt  c£  the 
whole  soci^ ;  ai^  which  of  tbem^  by  thfit.  of  soma 
particular  part  qbAj^  or  of  some  pwt^QnlaK  membess 
iif  the  society :  aeooodly,  what  tffe  the  di&ieok  me- 
thods in  which  the  whole  society  may  be  mads  ti^ 
cDntribute  towards  defiiaying  the  eapenaes  ineum^ 
bait  on  the  whole  society ;  and  what  are  ^e  peiftGi- 
pal  adiTantages  and  iaconveniencea  of  etwb  of  those 
methods:  and^  thirdly,  what  are  die  nMOQ»  and 
oauisea  whi^  have  induced  almost  aU  modcmi  gt^ 
vernmen^  to  mortgage  some  part,  of  1^  wveane, 
or  to  cmitract  debts;  and  what  ba^vi^  been  the  af- 
fects of  tiiiose  debts  iqion  the  real  wealds^  the  anfiual 
pimluceofthelandandlabomrof  diesocietjk  Tbe 
fc^wing  book;  dierefom,  wHl  natunlly  be  diimkd 
into  three  chapters^ 
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BOOK  V. 

Q^  Ab  BMMite  qf  tke  Snertign  w  Comnumwealth. 

CHAl^.  I. 

Of  the  Ej^penses  qfthe  Sovereign  or  CwtmorrwedKh. 

PART  I. 

Ofihe  Erpense  ofDeJence. 

The  firtt  dflty  6f  the  sovertign,  that  of  plt^tectkig 
the  society  fix>m  the  violence  and  myasrion  of  other 
independent  societies,  can  be  perfoitdied  only  by 
means  of  a  military  force.  But  the  expense  faolih 
of  preparing  tfiis  military  force  in  time  of  peace,  and 
of  employing  it  in  time  of  war,  is  very  difl^nt  in 
the  different  states  of  society,  in  the  different  periodf 
of  improvement. 

Among  nations  of  hnnters,  the  lowest  and  rudest 
state  of  society,  such  as  we  find  it  among  the  native 
tribes  of  North  America,  every  man  is  a  warrior,  as 
well  as  a  hunter.  When  he  goes  to  war,  either  to 
defend  his  society,  or  to  revenge  the  injuries  which 
have  been  done  to  it  by  other  societies,  he  maintaini 
himself  by  his  own  labour,  in  the  same  manner  as 
when  he  lives  at  home.  His  society,  for  in  this  state 
of  things  there  is  properly  neither  sovereign  nor  com* 
monwealth,  is  at  no  sort  of  expense,  either  to  pre- 
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pare  him  for  the  field,  or  to  maintain  him  while  he 
is  in  it. 

Among  nations  of  shepherds,  a  more  advanced 
state  of  society,  such  as  we  find  it  among  tlie  Tartars 
and  Arabs,  every  man  is,  in  the  same  manner,  a  war- 
rior. Such  nations  have  commonly  no  fixed  habita- 
tion, but  live  either  in  tents,  or  in  a  sort  of  covered 
waggons,  which  are  easily  transported  fixrni  place  to 
place.  The  whole  tribe,  or  nation,  changes  its  situa- 
tion according  to  the  differeiit  seasons  of  the  year, 
as  well  as  according  to  other  accidents.  Whoa  its 
herds  and  flocks  have  consumed  the  forage  of  on^ 
part  of  the  country,  it  removes  to  another,  anSl  fironi 
that  to  a  third.  In  the  dry  season,  it  comes  down 
to  the  banks  of  the  rivers  ;  in  the  wet  season,  it  re- 
tires  to  the  upper  country.  When  such  a  nation 
goes  to  war,  the  wamiors  will  not  trust  their  herds 
and  flocks  to  the  feeble  defence  of  their  old  men, 
their  women  and  children ;  and  their  old  men,  their 
women  and  children,  will  not  be  left  behind  without 
defence,  and  without  subsistence.  The^whole  na- 
tion, besides,  b^ing  accustomed  to  a  wandering  life, 
even  in  time  of  peace,  easily  takes  the  field  in  time 
of  war.  Whether  it  marches  as  an  army,  or  moves  • 
about  as  a  company  of  herdsmen,  the  way  of  life  is 
nearly  the  same,  though  the  object  proposed  by  it 
be  very  difierent.  They  all  go  to  war  together, 
therefi)re,  and  every  onie  does  as  well  as  he  can, 
Among  the  Tartars,  even  the  women  have  been  fre- 
quently known  to  engage  in  battle.  If  they  conquer, 
whatever  belongs  to  the  hostile  tribe  js  the  recom- 
pence  of  the  victory ;  but  if  they  are  vanquished,  all 
is  lost ;  and  not  only  their  herds  and  flocks^  but  their 
women  and  children,  become  the  booty  of  the  cpi^f 
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queror.  Even  the  grater  part  of  tbose  who  survive 
the  action  are  obliged  to  submit  to  him,  for  the  sake 
of  immediate  subsistence.  Tlie  rest  are  commonly 
dissipated  and  dispersed  in  the  desert. 

The  cxrdinary  life,  the  ordinary  exercise  of  a  Tar- 
tar or  Arab,  prepare  him  sufficiently  for  war.  Run- 
ning, wrestUng,  cudgel-playing,  throwing  the  javelin, 
drawing  the  bow,  &c.  are  the  common  pastimes  of 
those  who  live  in  the  open  air,  and  are  all  of  them 
the  images  of  war.  When  a  Tartar  or  Arab  actually 
goes  to  war,  he  is  maintained  by  his  own  herds  and 
flocks,  which  he  carries  with  him,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  peace.  His  chief  or  sovereign,  for  those 
nations  have  all  chie&  or  sovereigns,  is  at  no  sort  of 
expense  in  preparing  him  for  the  field ;  and  when  he 
is  in  it,  the  chance  of  plunder  is  the  only  pay  which 
he  either  expects  or  requires. 

An  army  of  hunters  can  seldom  exceed  two  or 
three  hundred  men.  The  precarious  subsistence 
which  the  chace  affords,  could  seldom  allow  a  greater 
number  to  keep  together  for  any  considerable  time. 
An  army  of  shepherds,  on  the  contrary,  may  some- 
times amount  to  two  or  three  hundred  thousand.  As 
long  as  nothing  stops  their  progress,  as  long  as  they 
can  go  on  firom  one  district,  of  which  they  have  con- 
sumed the  forage,  to  another,  which  is  yet  entire ; 
there  seems  to  be  scarce  any  limit  to  the  number 
who  can  march  on  together.  A  nation  of  hunters 
can  never  be  formidable  to  the  civilized  nations  in 
their  neighbourhood ;  a  nation  of  shepherds  may. 
Nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  than  an  Imjian 
war  ,in  North  America ;  nothing,  oji  the  contrary, 
can  be  more  dreadful  than  a  Tartar  invasion  has 
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frequently  heea  in  A^m.    Th^  judgewiaql  of  ^Imcf* 
dides,  that  both  Europe  wd  iV^ia  CQuld  nPt  nesist 
tiie  ScTthians  united,  has  h^m  verifi^  l>y  tt)p  expe- 
rience of  all  ages.    Tbeinba^taat^  of  the  extewiv^, 
but;  defenodeis  plain»  of  JB<^faia  or  Tuftwy,  have 
beenfrequendy  united  ttnderthedoiotqioa  pf  tke  chief 
of somecmiqueruig  borde  or  elan;  and  tbe  havoc 
and  devastation  of  Asia  have  always  signalized  their 
union.    The  inhabitante  of  the  inhospitable  des^rte 
of  Arabia,  the  other  gri^at  nation  of  ahephi^s,  havfs 
never  been  united  but  om^,  under  Mahomet  and 
his  immediate  successors.    Their  union,  which  wa3 
more  the  effi^t  of  religious  entbttliasm  than  of  con^ 
quest,  was  signatured  in  the  same  nMnner,    If  the 
hunting  nations  of  America  should  ever  becw^e  $bep^ 
herds,  their  ndghbourhood  would  be  much  mo;:e  dan* 
gerous  to  the  European  cdbnies  than  it  is  at  present 
In  a  yet  more  advanced  state  of  society,  ampng 
those  nations  of  husbandmen  who  have  little  foreign 
commerce,  and  no  other  manufactures  but  thoee 
coarse  and  household  ones,  which  alnK>iit  every  piri** 
vate  family  prepares  for  its  own  use,  every  nian,  in 
the  same  mannar,  eidier  is  a  warrior,  w  easily  be« 
comes  such.    Those  who  live  by  agrioullure  gene^ 
rally  pass  the  whole  day  in  the  c^en  air,  e)qK>sed  to 
all  the  inclemencies  of  the  seas<ms.    The  hardiness 
of  thenr  ordinary  life  prepares  them  £»:  the  fatigues 
of  war,  to  some  of  which  their  necessary  opcupations 
bear  a  great  analogy.    The  neceasajnfr  opcupation  of 
a  ditcher  prepares  hhn  to  work  in  the  benches,  ao4 
to  fortify  a  camp,  as  well  as  to  inclose  a  field*    The 
ordinary  pastimes  of  such  husfaandmen  are  the  same 
as  those  of  shepherds,  and  are  in  t^  sane  outniksr 
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the  im«g;e$  o£  war.  But  bb  )»uAaiiduea  have  less 
leism^e  than  sh(3pherd9,  titQy  w^  iiot  so  frequently 
employed  iu  those  pwHtiDies.  They  we  soidierg^  but 
soldiers  not  quit$  so  much  masters  of  their  exeiciae. 
Such  as  they  are,  however,  it  seldom  costs  the  sove- 
reign or  commonwealth  any  expense  to  prepare 
them  for  the  field. 

4g]ricultiire,  even  in  its  rudest  and  lowest  state, 
supposes  a  settlement,  some  sort  of  fixed  habitattoo, 
which  cafinot  be   abandoned  without  great  loss. 
When  a  nation  of  mere  husbandmen^  therefore,  goes 
to  war,  the  whole  people  cannot  take  the  field  to- 
getber.    The  old  men,  the  women  and  children,  at 
l^iast,  must  remain  at  home  to  take  care  of  the  habi- 
tattpiju    AU  the  men  of  the  miUtary  age,  however, 
may  take  the  field ;   and  in  small  nations  of  this 
kind,  have  frequently  done  so.     In  every  nation, 
the  men  of  the  military  age  are  supposed  to  amount 
to  about  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  people.    If  the  campaign,  too,  should  begin 
aAer  seed-time,  ^id  end  before  harvest,  both  the 
husbandmen  and  his  principal  labourers  can  be  spa- 
red igrQin  the  farm  without  much  loss.  He  trusts  that 
the  work  which  must  be  done  in  the  mean  time, 
can  be  well  enough  executed  by  the  old  m^i,  the 
women  .and  the  children.    He  i$  not  unwilling,  there- 
fore,  to  serve  without  pay  during  a  short  campai^gu, 
and  it  finequenUy  costs  the  sovereignorcommonwealth 
fvs  litUe  to  maintain  him  in  the  fidkl  as  to  prepare  him 
for  it.    The  citizens  of  all  the  di£ferent  states  of  an* 
•ient  Greece  seeipn  to  have  served  in  this  manner  till 
after  the  second  Persiaik  war ;  and  the  people  of  Fe- 
lepQunesus  till  after  the  Pdoponnesian  war.    The 
Pekiponaesi^ns,  'I'hucydides  observes^  generally  left 
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the  field  in  the  summer,  and  returned  home  to  reap 
the  harvest.  The  Roman  people,  under  their  kings 
and  during  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  served  in  the 
same  manner.  It  was  not  till  the  siege  of  Veil,  that 
they  who  staid  at  home  began  to  contribute  some* 
thing  towards  maintaining  those  who  went  to  war. 
In  the  European  monarchies,  which  were  founded 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  both  before, 
and  for  some  time  after,  the  establishment  of  what  is 
properly  called  the  feudal  law,  the  great  lords,  with 
all  their  immediate  dependents,  'used  to  serve  the 
crown  at  their  own  expense.  In  the  field,  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  home,  they  maintained  them- 
selves by  their  own  revenue,  and  not  by  any  stipend 
or  pay  which  they  received  from  the  king  upon  that 
particular  occasion. 

In  a  more  advanced  state  of  society,  two  difierent 
causes  contribute  to  render  it  altogether  impossible 
that  they  who  take  the  field  should  maintain  them- 
selves at  their  own  expense.  Those  two  causes  are, 
the  progress  of  manu^tures,  and  the  improvement 
in  the  art  of  war. 

Though  a  husbandman  should  be  employed  in  an 
expedition,  provided  it  begins  after  seed-time,  and 
ends  before  harvest,  the  interruption  of  his  business 
will  not  always  occasion  any  considerable  diminution 
of  his  revenue.  Without  the  intei*vention  of  his  la- 
bour. Nature  does  herself  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  which  remains  to  be  done.  But  the  moment 
that  an  artificer,  a  smith,  a  carpenter,  or  a  weaver, 
for  example,  quits  his  workhouse,  the  sole  soiux^  of 
his  revenue  is  completely  dried  up.  Natiu^  does 
nothing  for  him ;  he  does  all  for  himself.  When  he 
takes  the  field,  therefore,  in  defence  of  the  public, 
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as  he  has  no  revenue  to  maintain  himaelfy  he  must 
necessarily  he  maintained  hy  the  puhlic.  But  in  a 
conntiy,  of  which  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  are 
artificers  and  manu&cturers,a  great  part  of  the  peo- 
ple who  go  to  war  must  be  drawn  jfrom  those  classes, 
and  must  therefore  he  maintained  hy  the  public  as 
long  as  they  are  employed  in  its  service. 

When  the  art  of  war,  too,  has  gradually  grown  up 
to  be  a  very  intricate  and  complicated  science;  when 
the  event  of  war  ceases  to  be  determined,  as  in  the 
first  ages  of  society,  by  a  single  irregular  skirmish 
or  battle ;  but  when  the  contest  is  generally  spuif 
out  through  several  different  campaigns,  each  of 
which  lasts  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  it 
befximes  universally  necessary  that  the  public  should 
maintain  those  who  serve  the  public  in  war,  at  least 
while  they  are  employed  in  that  service.  Whatever, 
in  time  of  peace,  might  be  the  ordinary  occupation 
of  those  who  go  to  war,  so  very  tedious  and  expen* 
sive  a  service  would  otherwise  be  by  far  too  heavy 
a  bqrden-  upon  them.  After  the  second  Persian  war, 
accordingly  the  armies  of  Athens  seem  to  have  been 
generally  composed  of  mercenary  troops,  consisting, 
indeed,  partly  of  citizens,  but  partly  too  of  foreign- 
ers ;  and  all  of  them  equally  hired  and  paid  at  the 
expense  of  the  state.  From  the  time  of  the  siege 
of  Veii,  the  armies  of  Rome  received  pay  for  their 
service  during  the  time  which  they  remained  in  the 
field.  Under  the  feudal  governments,  the  military 
sesvice,  both  of  the  great  lords  and  of  their  imme- 
diate dependents,  was,  after  a  certain  period,  umver- 
sally  exchanged  for  a  payment  in  money,  which  was 
employed  to  maintain  those  who  served  in  their  stead. 

The  number  of  those  who  can  go  to  war,  in  pro^ 
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portion  to  the  x^ole  mimber  of  the  people, »  neoes- 
sarily  much  smalkr  m  a  ctviiiaed  than  in  a  nidesti^ 
of  society.  In  a  eivitiied  society,  as  €t^  siddiers  are 
nnantaiaed  altogedier  by  the  ktbonr  oi  those  who 
an  not  sotdters,  the  number  of  <the  former  can  ne^«r 
exceed  what  the  latter  osn  znaintain,  over  and  above 
maintaining,  in  a  manner  mitaMe  to  their  respective 
stations,  bodi  Ihamselves  and  the  other  officers  of 
government  and  law,  whom  tiiey  are  obliged  to 
maintain.  In  die  Htde  agrarian  states  of  ancient 
Greece,  a  fooath  or  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  considend  themselves  as  soldiers,  and 
would  sbmetimes,  it  is  said,  take  the  field.  Amo^ 
the  civilized  nations  of  modem  Europe,  it  is  com* 
BMuty  computed,  that  ncrt;  more  thaA  one  hnndreth 
part  of  the  inhid)itants  of  any  country  can  be  em- 
ployed as  soldiers,  without  ruin  to  the  country  which 
pays  the  expense  of  their  service. 

The  expense  c^  preparing  the  army  for  lint  field 
seems  not  to  have  become  omsiderable  in  any  nation, 
till  kmg  after  that  of  maintaining  it  in  the  fidd  had 
devolved  entirely  upon  the  sovereign  or  common^ 
wealdi.  In  all  the  diffier^it  republics  of  ancient 
Greece,  to  learn  his  military  exercises,  was  a  necea- 
sary  part  of  education  imposed  by  the  state  upon 
every  free  citiaen.  Ineveiy  city  there  seems  to  have 
hem  a  public  field,  in  which,  under  the  protection 
of  the  public  magistrate,  the  young  people  were 
taught  their  different  exercises  by  different  masters. 
In  t^is  very  simple  institution,  consisted  the  whole 
expeose  which  any  Grecian  state  seems  eret  to  have 
been  at,  in  preparing  its  citieens  for  war.  In  an*- 
cieot  Rome,  tfa^  exercises  of  the  Campus  Martins 
answered  the  same  pinrpose  with  those  of  the  Gym- 

1 
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BMiim  in  aacjttfifc  Greece.  Uadicc  Um  btdal  go* 
v^nmunta^  the  many  puUic  ordinucet^tiuifedj^c^. 
zftoaof  crrery  distariot  ahould  practise  arGhtiy».w  wdl 
M  aeYeral  odics  aiililaiy  ewvctses,  were  iatended  for 
pcomoting  the  flame  purpose^  favt  do  not  seemte  have 
pi30woted  it  so'welL  Either  £bom  want  of  interest 
10  the  officers  entrusted  widi  the  eseention  of  those 
oodiniwces^  or  from  seme  other  oanae,.  they  appear 
to  have  heeaunmeraallj  Mgleoted  ;  and  in  tiie  pro- 
gness  of  aU  those  govemmei^^  military  esieroises 
aeam  to  have  gone  gpraduaUy.  into  dimne  amon^  the 
gneat  hody  of  the  pnople. 

in  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece  aut  &ome»  dur^ 
ing  the  whole  peaiod  of  thoir  existenoe,  and  under 
thefiendal  govenments,  fin  froonsiderahle  time  afWr 
thmr  fimt  establiahmait,  die  trade  of  a  soldier  wm 
not  n  separate,.  distiDot  trade,,  whidi  constitntcd  iSsm 
sole  or  principal  onri^ation  q£  a  particnlac  elaaa  of 
eitcKna^;.  e^ery  subject  of  the  state,  whatever  might 
Iw  the  erdinary  tcsde  tr  ooniipatAon  by  wfaidbi  he 
gained  his  litidrhooA,  oottkiend  htmaeli^  upon  ail 
ordinary  occasions,  as  fit  likewise  to  exercise  the 
tmdtf  of  a.  soldier,  aod^  npon  many  extsaaadinary 
Qccaaions,  ao  bonnd  to-ejaeiicise  it. 

Thfi  art  of  war^  honrever^  aa  kis  oertaii^  the  no* 
hfest  ofall  arts,  so^  in  the  progxess.  of  impnyvement, 
it  nooassaoaiy  heoomes  one  of  ti^.  moat  omnplieated 
ainong  thfim.  The  state  of  the  mechanical,  aa  wdl 
aaof  aonie  other  arte,  wiidi  wfaieh  it  is  necessarily 
connooted,,  deterBunos  the:  degsoe  of  perfection  to 
whi/ch  it  is  capable  of.  being  cacrkd  at  any  particidar 
time.  Bntiaoffder  to  carry  it  to  thia  degree  of  per- 
fection^ it.is  neosssary  th^  itL^Jboold  become  the  side 
or  pin^nloocopaiion;.  of  ar  particular!  class  of  citi- 
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sens ;  and  the  division  of  labour  id  as  necessary  for 
the  improvement  of  this,  as  of  every  other  art  In^ 
to  other  arts^  the  division  of  labour  is  natorally  in- 
troduced by  the  prudence  of  individuals,  who  find 
that  they  promote  their  private  interest  better  l^ 
ccmfining  diemselves  to  a  particular  trade,  tJiaa  by 
exercising  a  great  number.  But  it  is  the  wisdom  of 
the  state  only,  which  can  render  the  trade  of  a  uA^ 
dier  a  particular  trade,  separate  and  distinct  from 
all  others.  A  private  citizen,,  who,  in  time  of  pro* 
found  peace,  and  without  any  particular  enoounige^ 
ment  from  the  public,  should  spend  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  in  military  exercises,  might  no  doubt  both 
improve  himself  very  much  in  them,  and  amuse  him« 
self  very  well;  but  he  certainly  would  not  prom^ 
his  own  interest*  It  is  tibe  wisdom  of  the  state  only, 
which  can  render  it  for  his  interest  to  give  up  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  to  this  peculiar  occupation  ; 
and  states  have  not  always  had  this  wisdom,  ewea 
when  their  circumstances  had  become  such^  that  the 
preservation  of  their  existence  required  that  they 
should  have  it. 

A  shepherd  has  a  great  deal  of  leisure;  ahusfaand- 
man,  in  the  rude  state  of  husbandry,  has  some ;  an 
artificer  or  manufitcturer  has,  none  at  all.  The  first 
may,  without  any  loss,  employ  a  great  deal  ci  his 
time  in  martial  exercises ;  the  second  may  employ 
some  part  of  it ;  but  th^  last  cannot  emfdoy  a  single 
hour  in  them  without  some  loss,  and  his  attention  to 
his  own  interest  naturally  leads  him  to  neglect  them 
ahc^ther.  Those  improvements  in  husbandry,  toe, 
which  the  progress  of  arts  and  manm&ctures  neces- 
sarily introduces,  leave  th&  husbandman  as  little  lei- 
sure  as  the  artificer.    Military  exercises  come  to  4>e 
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as  much  neglected  by  the  inhftbitants  of  th6  couBtiy 
as  by  those  of  the  town,  and  the  great  body  <^  the 
people  becomes  altogether  unwarlike.  That  wealthy 
at  the  same  time,  which  always  follows  the  improve- 
ments of  agriciiltnre  and  manufactures/  and  which, 
in  reality,  is  no  more  than  the  accumi:dated  produoe 
of  those  improvements,  provokes  the  invasion  of  all 
thdr  neighbours.  An  industrious,  and,  upon  that 
account^  a  wealthy  nation,  is  of  all  nations,  the  most 
likely  to  be  attacked;  and  unless  the  state  takes 
some  new  measures  for  the  public  defence,  the  na- 
tural habits  of  the  people  render  them  altogether  iur 
capable  of  defending  themselves. 

In  these  circumstances,  there  seem  to  be  but  two 
methods  by  which  the  state  can  make  any  tolerable 
provision  for  the  public  defence. 

It  may  either,  first,  by  means  of  a  very  rigorous 
police,  and  in  spite  of  the  whole  bent  of  the  interest, 
genius,  and  inclinations  of  the  people,  enforce  the 
practice  of  military  exercises,  and  oblige  either  all 
the  citizens  of  the  military  age,  or  a  certiun  number 
of  them,  to  join  in  some  measure  the  trade  of  a  sol- 
dier to  whatever  other  trade  or  profession  they  may 
happen  to  carry  on. 

Or,  secondly,  by  maintaining  and  employing  a  cer- 
tain number  of  citizens  in  the  constant  practice  of 
military  exercises,  it  may  render  the  trade  of  a  sol- 
dier a  particular  trade,  separate  and  distinct  from 
all  others.  ^ 

If  the  state  has  recourse  to  the  first  of  those  two 
expedients,  its  military  force  is  said  to  consist  in  a  mi- 
litia; if  to  the  second,  it  is  said  to  consist  in  a  standing 
army.  The  practice  of  military  exercises  is  the  sole 
or  principal  occupation  of  the  soldiers  of  a  standing 
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Mmf,  mA  the  dMRBteMMe  w  pay  #iucli  the  sdafe 
afi>oltf  them  19  fine  prinei^l  aiid  opdiaa^  fund  ef 
theyr  rabfistence.  The  praetice  of fnitifttry^ereisies 
ts  €a\jr  the  occMicmaU  occupation  of  the  sotdiers^  of  a 
laQitiA,  aad  they  dteri^e  the  principdl  and  evdioarjF 
ftoid  of  their  subeistenee  from  some  other  oeeapa* 
OioQ.  Itt  a  toiiitm^  the  character  of  the  faAoiarer^  ar- 
tiitter^  w  tKedesmaio,  predk>mitiates  over  that  of  die 
scMier ;  in  a  ebmiSmg  army,  that  of  the  soldier  pre* 
dominates  over  every  otiber  character ;  and  in  this 
dislinotioDF  seems  to^  consist  the  essential  diilirMee 
between  those  two  different  species  of  miKteury  fdree. 
Militias  have  been  irf'seveml  ditfsrent  kinds.  M 
some  countries,  the  citistens  destkied  fi>r  defending 
tiie  state  seems  to=  have  been  eMrcised  oniy,  witboUC 
being,  if  I  may  say  so-,  Mgimented;  ttet  is,  wi^om 
beini^  divided  inCo  sepnrato'  and  distinct  bodies  of 
tieep0,  each  of  whicb  performed  its  exercises  under 
in  owtt'  pwiper  and  pnttianent  officers.  In  the  re^ 
p^bliios  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  each  citizen, 
BB  \aug  an  he  remained  ae  home,  seems  to  have 
practised  hic  exercises^  either  separately  and  itide- 
prndemly,  op  witfe  sooh  at  his  equals  as  he  liked  best; 
and  not  to  have  been  attached  to  amy  psureicularbody 
of  troDps^  till  he  vna  actually  call^  upon  to  take 
the  field.  Il»  otter  countrieg,  the  militia  has  nef 
only  been  eneieisdd,  but  regimented^  In  England, 
ia  Switaeriand,  and,  I  believe,  in  every  other  couik' 
try  of  modem  Europe,  where  any  imperfect  nrSieEit^ 
fiNToe  of  this  kind^has  been  established,  every  mili- 
tiaman is,  ewA  in  time  of  peace,  attached  to  a  parti- 
cular body  of  troops  which  perfonns  its  exercises 
imder  its  own  proper  and  permanent  officers. 
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Before  liie  invention  of  fire-arms,  Aat  army  was 
superior  in  which  the  soldiers  had,  each  individoaDy, 
the  greatest  sktU  and  dexterity  in  the  use  of  Ifeeir 
Bs^ms.  Strength  and  agiKty  of  4>ody  were  of  the  high- 
-est  consequence,  and  commonly  determined  ^  &te 
of  hatdes.  But  this  skill  and  dexterity  in  the  mse  of 
llieir  arms  could  be  acquired  only,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  fencing'  is  at  present,  by  practising,  not  in  ^reat 
bodies,  but  each  man  separately,  in  a  particular 
school,  under  a  particular  master,  or  with  his  own 
particular  equals  and  companions.  Since  the  inven- 
tion g£  fire-4UTns,  strength  and  agility  of  body,  or 
even  extraordiniuy  dexterity  and  skill  in  the  use  of 
arms,  though  they  are  far  from  being  of  no  conse- 
quence, are,  however,  of  less  consequence.  ^The 
nature  of  the  weapon,  though  it  by  no  tne^ns  puts 
the  awkward  upon  a  level  with  the  skitftil,  puts  him 
more  nearly  so  than  he  ever  was  before.  All  the 
dexterity  and  skill,  it  is  supposed,  which  are  neces- 
sary for  using  it,  can  he  well  enough  acquired  by 
practising  in  great  bodi^* 

Regularity,  order,  and  prompt  obedience  to  com- 

maiid,  are  qualities  which,  in  modem  armies,  are  of 

more  importance  towards  determining  the  fate  of 

battles,  than  the  dexterity  and  skill  of  the  soldiers 

in  the  use  of  their  arms.    But  the  noise  of  fire-arms, 

the  smoke,  and  the  invisible  death  to  which  every 

man  feels  himself  every  moment  exposed,  as  soon  as 

be  comes  within  cannon-shot,  and  fit^uently  a  long 

«inie  before  iixe  battle  can  be  w^  ^d  to  be  enga- 

ged^  must  render  it  very  difficult  to  maintain  any 

ccMisiderable  degree  of  this  r^ularity,  order,  and' 

prompt  obedience,  even  in  the  beginning  of  a  modem 

b^tde.    In  an  ancient  battle,  there  was  no  noise  but 

'  VOL.  ra,  -  r  rooalp 
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what  arose  fix)m  the  humaii  voice;  there  was  no 
smoke,  there  was  no  invisible  cause  of  wounds  or 
death.  Every  man,  till  some  mortal  weapon  actually 
did  approach  him,  saw  clearly  that  no  such  weapon 
was  near  him.  In  these  circumstances,  and  amoi^ 
troops  who  had  some  confidence  in  their  own  skill 
and  dexterity  in  the  use  of  their  arms,  it  must  have 
been  a  good  deal  less  difficult  to  preserve  some  de- 
gree of  regularity  and  order,  not  only  in  the  begin- 
ning, but  through  the  whole  progress  of  an  ancient 
battle,  and  till  one  of  the  two  armies  was  fairly  de- 
feated. But  the  habits  of  regularity,  order,  and 
prompt  obedience  to  command,  can  be  acquired  only 
by  troops  which  are  exercised  in  great  bodies. 

A  mUitia,  however,  in  whatever  manner  it  may 
be  either  disciplined  or  exercised,  must  always  be 
much  inferior  to«a  well  disciplined  and  well  exercised 
standing  army^ 

The  soldiers  who  are  exercised  only  once  a-week, 
or  once  a-month,  can  never  be  so  expert  in  liie  use 
of  their  arms,  as  those  who  are  exercised  every  day, 
or  every  other  day ;  and  though  this  circumstance 
may  not  be  of  so  much  consequence  in  modem,  as  it 
was  in  ancient  times,  yet  the  acknowledged  superio- 
rity of  the  Prussian  troops,  owing,r  it  is  said,  very 
much  to  their  superior  expertness  in  their  exercise, 
may  satisfy  us  tW  it  is,  even  at  this  day,  of  very 
coA9iderabie  consequence. 

The  soldiers,  who  are  bound  to  obey  their  officer 
only  once  a-week  or  once  a-month,  and  who  are  at 
all  other  times  at  liberty  to  manage  their,  own  af- 
fairs their  own  way,  without  being,  in  any  re^spect, 
accountable  to  him,  can  never  be  under  the  same 
awe  in  his  presence,  can  never  have  the  same  dispo- 
sition to  ready  obedience,  with  those  whose  whole 
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life  and  conduct  are  every  day  directed  by  him,  and 
who  every  day  even  rise  and  go  to  bed,  or  at  least 
retire  to  their  quarters,  according  to  his  cnrders.  In 
what  is  called  discipline,  or  in  the  habit  of  ready 
obedience,  a  militia  must  always  be  still  more  inft- 
rior  to  a  standing  army,  than  it  may  sometimes  be 
in  what  is  called  the  manual  exercise,  or  in  the  ma* 
nagement  and  use  of  its  arms.  But,  in  modem  war, 
the  habit  of  ready  and  instant  obedience  is  of  much 
greater  consequence  than  a  considerable  superiority 
in  the  management  of  arms* 

Those  militias  which,  like  the  Tartar  or  Arab 
militia,  go  to  war  under  the  same  chieftains  whom 
they  are  accustomed  to  obey  in  peace,  are  by  fiur  the 
best.  In  respect  for  their  officers,  in  the  habit  of 
ready  obedience,  they  approach  nearest  to  standing 
armies.  The  Highland  militia,  when  it  served  un- 
der its  own  chieftains,  had  some  advantage  of  the 
same  kind.  As  the  Highlanders,  however,  were 
nor  wandering,  but  static^iaiy  shepherds,  as  they 
had  all  a  fixed  habitation,  and  were  not,  in  peaceable 
times,  accustomed  to  follow  their  chieftain  from  jAace 
to  place ;  so,  in  time  of  war,  they  were  less  willfng 
to  follow  him  to  any  considerable  distance,  or  to 
continue  for  any  long  time  in  the  field.  When  they 
had  acquired  any  booty,  they  w^re  eager  to  return 
home,  and  his  authority  was  seldom  sufficient  to  de- 
tain them.  In  point  of  obedience,  th^  were  always 
much  inferior  to  what  is  reported  of  the  Tartars  and 
Arabs.  As  the  Highlanders,  too,  firom  their  sta-^ 
tionary  life,  spend  less  of  their  time  in  the  open  air 
they  were  always  less  accustomed  to  military  exer- 
cises, and  were  less  expert  in  the  use  of  their  arms 
than  the  Tartars  and  Arabs  are  said  to  he« 
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A  militia  of  «ay  kiad,  it  must  be  observed,  how- 
ever, which  has  served  &r  seyepd  sucjcessive  cam- 
paigns in  the  field,  becomes  ia  every  reelect  a  stand- 
ing  army.  The  soldi^r^  ajre  every  day  pxercised  in 
the  u^  of  their  arms,  «n4,  being  constantly  m3der 
d^e  command  o£  their  .^ffipers,  ^re  haJbituated  tx>  the 
9fime  prpA^  obe^ieace  whjph  takes  place  i^  siti^vl- 
iag  armies.  What  they  wcfie  b(e£6riis  they  tqok  d)e 
field,  is  of  Uttle  importam^e.  They  oec^s^jily  b^ 
come  ia  every  r^pect  a  9tMtdii}g  urmff  a^^  ^M^ 
have  passed  a  few  campaign  m  it.  Shpyld  the  iw^r 
in  America  drag  ont  through  pother  jcaQip^^f},  the 
Amierican  militia  may  becfHDie,  in  0v&py  respeyc^  a 
if^tch  fi>r  that  sending  army,  Q^  which  the  yaloor 
appeared,  ia  the  last  war,  at  lea^t  apt  i^ripr  totl^ 
of  the  hardiest  vetc^raap  of  FraAce  aod  i§paio« 

This  distinction  being  well  imderiptoody  the  hipjt9i7 
qi  all  ^ges,  it  will  he  fiaund,  bears  t^timmy  tP  tk^ 
^i-e^istil^  supei>ori|ty  which  a  well  regul^tje^  s^WmI- 
iag  army  has  over  a  milMia. 

One  of  th^  first  standi^  armies,  of  whifh  we 
haw  any  distinct  account  in  any  w^  authenti^t^d^ 
history,  is  that  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  His  Qcpquegit 
wsuc^  with  the  Thracian^,  Ulyrians,  The&i^Uans^  and 
some  of  the  Grt^k  cities  in  the  neigbbQwbpQ^  lof 
Macedon,  ^^raduaUy  form^  his  troops,  which  in  the 
beginning  were  probably  militia,  to  the  e^act  ^ml' 
pline  of  a  standlpg  army.  When  he  was  ^  pciM;^, 
which  he  was  very  seUk^a^  and  never  for  any  1m^ 
time  together,  he  was  ca^^lul  not  to  disband  ihikt 
army.  It  vanquished  and  wbduedt  after  a  long  md 
violent  struggle,  indeed,  the  gallant  and  well-ei^^r* 
cised  militias  of  tbe  principal  repubUc3  of  anpient 
Greece;  and  afi;erwards,  wi|;h  V^y  U^e  struggte, 
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the  effeminate  and  ill-exercised  militia  of  the  great 
Persian  emphre.  The  fall  of  the  Greek  republics, 
and  of  tiie  I'ersian  empire,  was  the  effect, of  the 
irresistible  snperiority  which  a  standing  army  has 
over  every  other  sort  of  militia.  It  is  the  first  great 
revolution  in  the  affairs  of  mankind  of  which  his- 
tory has  preserved  any  distinct  and  circumstantial 
account. 

The  fall  of  Carthage,  and  the  consequent  eleva- 
tion of  Rome,  is  the  second.  All  the  varieties  in 
the  fortune  of  those  two  famous  republics  may  very 
well  be  accounted  for  from  the  same  cause. 

;^rom  the  end  of  the  first  to  the  beginning  of  the 
second  Carthaginian  war,  the  armies  of,  Carthage 
were  continually  in  the  field,  and  employed  under 
three  great  generals,  who  succeeded  one  another  in 
the  command;  Amilcar,  his  son-in-law  Asdrubal, 
and  his  son  Annibal ;  first  in  chastising  their  own 
rebellious  slaves,  afterwards  in  subduing  the  revolt- 
ed nations  of  Africa ;  and  lastly,  in  conquering  the 
great  kingsdbm  of  Spain.  The  army  which  Annibal 
led  from'  Spain  into  Italy  must  necessarily,  in  those 
different  wars,  have  been  gradually  formed  to  the 
exact  discipline  of  a  standing  army.  The  Romans, 
in  the  mean  time,  though  they  had  not  been  alto- 
gether At  peace,  yet  they  had  not,  during  this  pe- 
riod, been  engaged  in  any  war  of  very  great  conse- 
quence ;  and  their  military  discipline,  it  is  generally 
said,  was  a  good  deal  relaxed.  The  Roman  armies 
which  Annibal  encountered  at  Trebi,  Thrasyme- 
nus,  and^  Cainnae,  were  militia  opposed  to  a  standing 
army.  This,  circumstance,  it  is  probable,  contri- 
buted more  than  any  other  to  determine  the  fate  of 
,  those  battles. 
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The  standing  army  which  Annibal  left  behind 
him  in  Spain  had  the  like  superiority  over  the  mi- 
litia which  the  Romans  sent  to  oppose  it ;  and,  in  a 
few  years,  under  the  command  of  his  brother,  the 
younger  Asdrubal,  expelled  them  almost  entirely 
from  that  country, 

Annibal  was  ill  supplied  from  home.  The  Ro- 
man militia,  being  continually  in  the  field,  became, 
in  the  progress  of  the  war,  a  well-disciplined  and 
well-exercised  standing  army ;  and  the  superiority  of 
Annibal  grew  every  day  less  and  less.  Asdrubal 
judged  it  necessary  to  lead  the  whole,  or  almost  the 
whole,  of  the  standing  army  which  he  commanded 
in  Spain,  to  the  assistance  of  his  brother  in  Italy,  In 
this  march,  he  is  said  to  have  been  misled  by  his 
guides ;  and  in  a  country  which  he  did  not  know, 
was  surprised  and  attacked  by  another  standing  army, 
in  every  respect  equal  or  superior  to  his  own,  and 
was  entirely  defeated. 

When  Asdrubal  had  left  Spain,  the  great  Scipio 
found  nothing  to  oppose  him  but  a  militia  inferior 
to  his  own.  He  conquered  and  subdued  that  militia, 
and,  in  the  com*se  of  the  war,  his  own  militia  neces- 
sarily became  a  well-disciplined  and  well-exercised 
standing  army.  That  standing  army  was  afterwards 
carried  to  Africa,  where  it  found  nothing  but  a  mi- 
litia to  oppose  it.  In  order  to  defend  Carthage,  it 
became  necessary  to  recal  the  standing  army  of  An- 
nibal. The  disheartened  and  frequently  defeated 
African  militia  joined  it,  and,  at  the  battle  of  Zama; 
composed  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  of  AnnibaL 
The  event  of  that  day  determined  the  fete  of  the  two 
rival  republics. 

From  the  end  of  the  second  Carthaginian  war  till 
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the  &11  of  the  Roman  republic,  the  armies  of  Rome 
were  in  every  respect  standing  armies.  The  stand- 
ing army  of  Macedon  made  some  resistance  to  their 
arms.  In  the  height  of  their  grandeur,  it  cost  them 
two  great  wars,  and  three  great  battles,  to  subdue 
that  little  kingdom,  of  which  the  conquest  would 
probably  have  been  still  more  difficult,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  cowardice  of  its  last  king.  The  mili- 
tias of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  ancient  world, 
of  Greece,  of  Syria,  and  of  Egypt  made  but  a  feeble 
resistance  to  the  standing  armies  of  Rome.  The 
militias  of  some  barbarous  nations  defended  them- 
selves much  better*  The  Scythian  or  Tartar  militia, 
which  Mithridates  drew  from  the  countries  north  of 
the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas,  were  the  most  formid- 
able enemies  whom  the  Romans  had  to  encounter 
after  the  second  Cfurt;baginiau  war.  The  Parthian 
and  German  militias,  too,  were  always  respectable, 
and  upon  several  occasions,  gained  very  considerable 
advantages  over  the  Roman  armies.  In  general, 
however,  and  when  the  Roman  armies  were  well 
commanded,  they  appear  to  have  been  very  much 
superior;  and  if  the  Romans  did  not  pursue  the 
final  conquest  either  of  Parthia  or  Gennany,  it  was 
probably  because  they  judged  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  add  those  two  barbarous  countries  to  an 
empire  which  was  already  too  large.  The  ancient 
Parthians  appear  to  have  been  a  nation  of  Scythian 
or  Tartar  extraction,  and  to  have  always  retained 
a  good  deal  of  the  manners  of  their  anpestors.  The 
ancient  Germans  were,  like  the  Scythiaus  or  Tar- 
tars, a  nation  of  wtmdering  shepherds,  who  went  to 
war  under  the  same  chiefs  whom  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  follow  in  peace.  Their  militia  was  ex- 
actly of  the  same  kind  with  that  of  the  Scythians 
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or  Tartars,  £i?om  whom,  too,  they  were  probably  de- 
scended. 

Many  different  causes  coutributecl  to  relax  the 
discipline  of  the  Roman  ai-mies.     Its  extreme  se- 
verity was,  perhaps,  one  of  those  causes.     In  the 
days. of  their  g^ndeur,  when  no  enemy  appeared 
capable  of  opposing  them,  their  heavy  armour  was 
laid  aside  as  unnecessarily  burdensome,  their  labo- 
rious exercises  were  neglected,  as  tmnecessarily  toil- 
some.     Under  the  Roman  en^erors,  besides,  the 
standing  armies  of  Rome,  those  particularly  which 
guarded  the  German  and-Pannonian'fix>ntiers,became 
dangerous  to  their  masters,  against  wliom  they  used 
frequently  to  set  up  their  own  ganerak*    In  order 
to  render  them  less  formidable,  apoording  to  som^e 
authors,  Dioclefiian,  according  to  others,  Ckjnstan- 
tme,  first  withdrew  them  from  the  frontier,  where 
they  had  always  before  been  encamped  in  great 
bodies,  generally  of  two  or  three  l^pi»s  each,  and 
dispersed  them  in  small  bodies  through  the  different 
provincial  towns,  from  whence  they  were  scarce 
ever  removed,  but  when  it  became  necessary  to  repel 
an  invasion.     Small  bodies  of  soldiers,  quartered' in 
trading  and  manufacturing  towns,  and  seldom  re- 
moved   from  those  qua^rters,   became    themselves 
tradesmen,  artificers,  and  manufacturers.    The  civil 
came  to  predominate  over  ihe  military  character; 
and  the  standing  sumies  of  Rome  gradually  degene^ 
rated  into  a  corrupt,  neglected,  and  undisciplined 
militia,  incapable  of  resisting  the  attack  of  the  Ger- 
man and  Scythiaa  miUtias,  which  soon  afterward^ 
invaded  the  western  empire.    It  was  only  by  hiriqg 
the  militia  of  some  of  those  nations  to  oppose  to:  thati 
of  others,  that  the  emperors  were  for  some  time  able- 
to  defend  themselves.     The  fall  of  the  westen? 
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eoMptre  is  the  tfaiid  gteattrevchitioa  inthe  offaiirs  of 
numkiiMi,  of  which  ancknt  hil^tory  has  pwserveddiiy 
dirtinct  or  ciicumBtantial  aeo6un4?*  It  was  brought 
about  by  tiie  irresistible  supertorttfy  wUcb  the  ttv^ 
litia  of  a  barbarous  has  over  that  of  a  civiittsecl  na- 
tion y  which  idle  militia^  oV  a'  nation  of  shepherds  has 
over  tfaa*  of  a  nation  of  husbaadmen^  artifioers,  and 
manu&ctiirers.  The  victories  Which  Imve  been  gmn« 
ed  by  militias  have  generdly  been,  not  over  standi 
ing  armielp^  but  avei  odier  militias,  in  exercise  and 
dbc^i^ine  inferior  to  tiiemsdves;  Svnk  were  the 
victories  whidi  the  Greek  militia  giained  oVer  tiiat 
of  Ihb  Persian  empire ;  and  such,  too,  were  those 
which,  in  later  times,  the  Swiss  militia;  gained  over 
that  df  die. .Ahistrians  and  Burgnndians. 

The  ndlkary  force  of  the  German  and  Scythjaii 
naticmd,  who  established  themselves  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  western  empire,  continued  for  some  time  to 
be  c{  the  same  kind  in  their  new  settlements,  as  it 
had*  beenun  thenr  original  country.  It  was  a  milititf 
of  diephenls  and  husbandmen,  which,  in  time  c^ 
war,  took  the  field  under  the  command  of  the  same 
chieftains  whomiit  was  accustomed  to  obey  in  peace. 
It  was;  therefore,  tolerably  well  exercised,  and  toler*- 
ably  well  disciplined.  As  arts  and  industry  advan* 
ced,  however,  the  authority  of  the  chieftains  gra« 
dually  decayed,  and  tiie  great  body  of  the  people  had 
less  time  to  qfiare  for  militfury  exercises.  Both  the 
discipline  and  the  exercise  of  the  feudal  miUtiai 
therefore,  went  gradually  to  ruin^  and  standing  ai^ 
mier  were  gxadoaUy  introduced  to  sup[dy  the  plaotf 
of  it.  When  the  expedient  of  a  standing  army,  tni* 
sides,  had  once  been  adopted  by  one  civilized  nation, 
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it  became  necessary  that  all  its  neighours  shoold 
follow  the  example.  They  soon  found  diat  their 
safety  depended  upon  their  doing  so,  and  that  their 
own  miUtia  was  altogether  incapable  of  resisting  the 
attack  of  such  an  army. 

The  soldiers  of  a  standing  army,  though  diey 
may  never  have  seen  an  enemy,  yet  have  frequently 
appeared  to  possess  all  the  courage  of  veteran  troops, 
and,  the  very  moment  that  they  took  the  field,  to 
have  been  fit  to  face  the  hardiest  and  most  experi- 
enced veterans.  In  1756,  when  the  Russian  army 
marched  into  Poland,  the  valour  of  the  Rus^an  sol* 
diers  did  not  appear  inferior  to  that  of  the  Prus- 
sians,  at  that  time  supposed  to  be  the  hardiest  and 
most  experienced  veterans  in  Europe.  The  Russian 
empire,  however,  had  enjoyed  a  profound  peace  for 
near  twenty  years  before,  and  could  at  that  time 
have  very  few  soldiers  who  had  ever  seen  an  ene- 
my. When  the  Spanish  war  broke  out  in  1799* 
England  had  enjoyed  a  profound  peace  for  about 
eight-and-twenty  years.  The  valour  of  her  sddiers, 
however,  far  from  being  corrupted  by  that  long 
peace,  was  never  more  distinguished  than  in  the  at- 
tempt upon  Carthagena,  the  first  unfortunate  exploit 
of  that  unfortunate  war.  In  a  long  peace,  the  ge- 
nerals, perhaps,  may  sometimes  forget  their  skill } 
but,  where  a  well-r^ulated  standing  army  has  been 
kept  up,  the  soldiers  seen^  never  to  forget  their  va- 
lour. 

When  a  civilized  nation  depends  for  its  defence 
upon  a  militia,  it  is  at  all  times  exposed  to  be  con- 
quered by  any  barbarous  nation  whidi  happens  to 
be  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  frequent  conquests  of 
all  the  civilized  coimtries  in  Asia  by  the  Tartars,  suf- 
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ficiently  demonstrates  the  natural  superiority  which 
the  militia  of  a  barbarous  has  over  that  of  a  civilized 
nation.  A  well  r^ulated  standing  army  is  superiw 
to  every  milit^ia.  Such  an  array,  as  it  can  best  be 
maintained  by  an  opulent  and  civilized  nation^  so  it 
can  alone  defend  such  a  nation  against  the  invasion 
of  a  poor  and  barbarous  neighbom*.  It  is  only  by 
means  of  a  standing  army,  therefore,  that  the  civi- 
lization of  any  country  can  be  perpetuated,  or  even 
preserved,  for  any  considerable  time. 

As  it  is  cmly  by  means  of  a  well  regulated  stand- 
ing army,  that  a  civilized  country  can  be  defended, 
so  it  is  only  by  means  of  it  that  a  barbarous  country 
can  be  suddenly  and  tolerably  civilized.  A  standing 
army  establishes,  with  an  irresistible  force,  the  law 
of  the  sovereign  through  the  remotest  provinces  of 
ihe  empire,  and  maintains  some  degree  of  regular 
government  in  countries  which  could  not  otherwise 
admit  of  any.  Whoever  examines  with  attention, 
the  improvements  which  Peter  the  Great  introduced 
into  the  Russian  empire,  will  find  that  they  ahnost 
all  resolve  themselves  into  the  establishment  of  a 
well-regulated  standing  army.  It  is  the  instrument 
which  executes  and  maintains  all  his  other  regula- 
tions. That  degree  of  order  and  internal  peace, 
which  that  empire  has  ever  smce  enjoyed,  is  alto- 
gether owing  to  the  influence  of  that  army. 
-  Men  of  republican  principles  have  been  jealous  of 
a  standing  army,  as  dangerous  to  liberty.  It  cer- 
tainly is  so,  wherever  the  interest  of  the  general,  and 
that  of  the  principal  officers,  are  not  Necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  support  of  the  constitution  of  the 
state.    The  standing  army  of  Csesar  destroyed  th^ 
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Bomon  MpiftUie.  The  rton^iA^  Biftby  of  CromwtH 
twfied  the  long  parliameot  out  of  door^  Bot  where 
the  sovereign  is  hunself  the  general,  and  the  prmei- 
pcd  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  country  the  cliief  of- 
ficers of  the  army;  where  the  military  force  is  placed 
under  the  command  of  those  who  have  the  great- 
est interest  in  the  support  of  the  ci^  authority, 
because  they  have  thpemselves  the  greatest  share  of 
that  authority,  a  standing  army  cim  never  be  daa- 
gerous  to  liberty.  On  the  contrary,  it  maty,  in  some 
cases,  be  &vourable  to  Kberty.  The  security  which 
it  gives  to  the  sovereign  renders  unnecessary  thsit 
trotiblesonie  jeaicmsy,  which,  in  some  modern  re« 
p«bKcs,  seems  to  watch  over  the  mimitest  actions, 
and  to  be  at  all  times  ready  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
every  citizsen.  Where'  the  secterity  of  the  magistrate, 
though  siipporte<l  by  the  principal  people  of  the 
country,  is  eodaugered  by  every  popular  discontent; 
where  a  small  tumult  i»  capable  of  bringii^  aft)0«t 
in  a  few  hours  a  great  revohition,  the  wbokf  aothority 
of  government  must  be  employed  to  scq^press  and 
puilish  every  munnur  and*  compkiint  agninst  it*  To 
a  sovereign,  on  the  contrary,  who  feels  himself  si^*. 
ported,  not  only  by  the  natmral  aristocracy  of  the 
country,  but  by  a  well-regulated  standing  army,  the 
rudest,  the  most  groundless,  and  the  most  licentious 
remonstrances,  can  ^ve  little  disturbimce.  He  can 
safely  pardon  or  neglect  them,  and  his  conscioa^ess 
of  his  own  superiority  naturally  disposes  him  to  do 
so.  That  degree  of  liberty  which  approaches  to  li« 
centiousness,  can  be  tolerated  only  in  countries  where 
the  sovereign  is  secured  by  a  welKregnlated  stand- 
ing army.  It  is  in  such  countries  cmly,  that  the  pub^ 
lie  safety  does  not  require  that  the  sovereign  should 
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be  trusted  with  any  dbcEetioDary  power,  for  sup. 
pressing  ^evea  tbe  impertioeat  wantoimess  of  this 
]jcen1ajOU3  liberty. 

The  first  duty  of  the  sovereign,  there&i^,  that  of 
defending  the  society  from  the  violence  and  injus- 
tice of  other  independent  societies,  grows  gradually 
jauxe  and  more  expensive,  as  the  society  advances 
in  civilization.  The  military  force  of  the  society, 
which  onginaily  cost  die  sovere^n  no  expense, 
neither  in  time  df  peace,  or  in  time  of  war,  must,  in 
the  progress  of  improvement,  first  be  maintained  by 
Itim  in  time  of  war,  and  afterwards  even  in  time  of 
peace. 

The  great  change  introduced  into  die  art  of  war 
by  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  has  enhanced  still  fur- 
d^r  both  the  expense  of  exercising  and  disciplining, 
any  particular  number  of  soldiers  in  tune  of  peace, 
afid  tljat  of  employing  them  in  time  of  war.    Both 
their  arms  and  their  ammtmition  are  become  more 
expensive.    A  mnd^et  is  a  more  expensive  machine 
than  a  javelin  or  a  bow  and  arrows ;  a  cannon  or  a 
mortar,  than  a  balista  or  a  catapulta.    The  powder 
which  is  spent  in  a  modern  review  is  lost  irrecover- 
ably, imd  occasions  a  very  considerable  expense. 
The  javelins  and  arrows  which  wer?  thrown  or  shot 
in  an  ancient  pne,  could  easily  be  picked  up  again, 
and  were,  besides,  pf  very  little  value.    The  foannon 
and  the  mortar  aie  opt  only  muc^  iJ^ajner,  but  mwh 
heavier  machines  ii^m^  the  bi^Uata  or  Ciatapidta ;  imd 
require  a  greater  exp^en^,  not  only  to  prepare,  them 
for  the  fiel4,  but  to  carry  them  tp  it.    A3  the  auperi- 
oiity  of  the  mpden^i  arti^ery,  too,  over  that  of  the 
apcients,  ip  very  gceat ;  it  bas  heo^m^  much  more 
(^cujit,  and  co^eiju^nlly  qiu<^  iftcire  expensive,  to 
fortify  a  town,  so  as  to  resist,  even  for  a  few  weeks, 
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-  the  attack  of  that  superior  artillery.  la  modem 
times,  many  different  causes  contribute  to  render  the 
defence  of  the  society  more  expensive.  The  una- 
voidable effects  of  the  natural  progress  of  improve- 
ment have,  in  this  respect,  been  a  good  deal  enhan*- 
ced  by  a  great  revolution  in  the  art  of  war,  to  whidi 
a  mere  accident,  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  seems, 
to  have  given  occasion. 

In  modem  war,  the  great  expense  of  fire-arms 
gives  an  evident  advantage  to  the  nation  which  can 
best  afford  that  expense ;  and,  consequently,  to  an 
opulent  and  civilized,  over  a  poor  and  barbaroud  na- 
tion. In  ancient  times^  the  opulent  and  civilized 
found  it  difficult  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
poor  and  barbarous  nations.  In  modem  times,  the 
poor  and  barbarous  find  it  difficult  to  ddfend  them- 
selves against  the  opulent  and  civilized,  llie  invent 
tion  of  fire-arms,  an  invention  which  at  first  sight  ap- 
pears to  be  so  pernicious,  is  certainly  fitvouraUe,  both 
to  the  permanency  and  to  theext^ision  of  civilizatioD. 

PART  n. 

Offfie  Expense  qf  Justice. 

The  second  duty  of  the  sovereign,  that  of  protect* 
ing,  as  far  as  possible,  every  member  of  the  society 
fi<om  the  injustice  or  opfuression  of  ^very  other  mem- 
ber of  it,  or  the  duty  of  establishing  an  exact  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  requires  two  very  different  de- 
grees of  expente  in  the  different  periods  of  society. 

Among  nations  of  hunters,  as  there  is  scarce  any 
property,  or  at  least  none  that  exceeds  the  value  of 
two  or  three  days^  labour ;  so  thore  is  seldom  any 
established  magistrate,  or  any  regular  administration 
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of  justice.  Men  who  have  no' property,  can  injure 
one  another  only  in  their  persons  or  reputations. 
But  when  one  man  kills,  wounds,  beats,  or  defames, 
another,  though  he  to  whom  the  injury  is  done  suf-. 
fers,  he  who  does  it  receives  no  benefit.  It  is  other- 
wise with  the  injuries  to  property.  The  benefit  of 
the  person  who  does  the  injury  is  often  equal  to  the 
loss  of  him  who  sufiers  it.  Envy,  malice,  or  resent- 
ment, are  tibie  only  passions  which  can  prompt  one 
man  to  injure  another  in  his  person  or  reputation. 
But  the  greater  part  of  men  are  not  very  frequently 
under  the  influence  of  those  passions;  and  the  very 
worst  men  are  so  only  occasionally.  As  their  grati- 
fication, too,  how  agreeable  soever  it  may  be  to  cer- 
tain characters,  is  not  attended  with  any  real  or  per- 
manent advantage,  it  is,  in  the  greater  part  of  men, 
commonly  restrained  by  prudential  considerations: 
Men  may  live  together  in  society  with  some  tole- 
rable degree  of  security,  though  there  is  no  civil 
magistrate  to  protect  them  from  the  injustice  of 
those  passions.  But  avarice  and  ambition  in  the 
rich,  in  the  poor  the  hatred  of  labour  and  the  love  of 
present  ease  and  enjoyment,  are  the  passions  which 
prompt  to  invade  property;  passions  much  more 
steady  in  their  operation,  and  much  more  universal 
in  their  influence.  Wherever  there  is  great  pro- 
perty, there  is  great  inequality.  For  one  very  rich 
man,  there  must  be  at  least  five  hundred  poor,  and 
the  affluence  of  the  few  supposes  the  indigence  of 
the  many.  The  affluence  of  the  rich  excites  the  in* 
dignation  of  the  poor,  who  are  often  both  driven  by 
want,  aild  prompted  by  envy,, to  invade  his  posses^ 
sions.  It  is  only  under  the  shelter  of  the  civil  ma* 
gistrate,  that  the  owner  of  that  valuable  property, 
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wbieh  18  acquired  hj  the  labeur  of  maay  ^lears,  or 
fmbiipe  of  maay  suecessive  gen>erati0QSy  can  sleep  a 
8Mg^  nigfat  in  secuiitj.  He  is  at  all  tijones  sur- 
irpimded  by  unkaown  enemies,  whom,  tkough  he  ne- 
ver provoked,  he  can  mever  appease,  and  firom^faoee 
tii^ifNfcti^  he  can  be  protected  only  by  the  powerfiil 
aim^^f  the  civil  magisti^te,  contimially  hekl  up  to 
cbMti^e  tt.  Theax^quisition  df  valuable  and  extensive 
Pi^P^P^f  therefore,  necessarily  nequires  the^estalafoh- 
»)ent^<^FH^ov«nui^eiit.  Where tfaereisnoproperty, 
or  iM;  leaat  none  that  exceeds  tiie  value  of  ti¥o  <Mr  three 
4^y's  JI»bottr^  cii^  gosiemment  is  not  ao  tnecessajry. 

Civi}  goyemment  supposes  a  certain  eabordination^ 
But,  m  tbe  necessity  dP  civi]  government  gradualty 
gxpw9  ^  widi  the  aoipiiaitioa  of  valuable  pn^eity  ; 
ao  Ithfe  principal  causes,  which  naturally  introduce 
suboqdwdtipn,  g^caduaJiy  gfow  up  widi  the  growth 
of  that  Y^uaible  property. 

Tk^  cgusfis  fW  cimumstanees  which  naturaHy  in- 
t)X)dm3(9  mibordination,  or  which  naturally  and  ante^ 
€^«l^t  to  fmy  civil  institution,  ^ive  some  men  some 
sup^ority  over  the  greater  part  of  their  brethern, 
8€^W  tp  be  four  in  number. 

The  fijppt  ctf  tjime  causes  or  icircumatances  is  the 
3up^nority  of  personal  qualifications,  of  strength, 
Wuty,  wd  Agaiity  of  body ;  of  wisdoM  and  virtue  ; 
of  prudeiwH^,  justice,  Ibrtitude,  and  modoration  <pf 
mind.  The  qmiifications  of  the  body,  ^laless  ^ip- 
ported  by  thosi^  of  the  mind,  can  give  little  authwity 
in  any  period  qf  society.  Hie  is  a  very  strong  man 
whp,  by  xmfi:^  stv&^gth^  of  body,  can  force  two  woaik 
ones  to  obey  hiosL  The  qualifietttioBs  of  the  mind 
can  alone  give  vsery  great  authoriliy.  They  are  how- 
ever, invisible  qKialitias;  always  disputable,  and  gene- 
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rally  disputed.  No  society,  wbetiier  barbarous  or 
civilized,  has  ever  found  it  convaiient  to  settle  the 
rules  of  precedency  of  rank  and  subordination,  ac- 
cording to  those  invisible  qualities ;  but  according 
to  ^mething  that  is  more  plain  and  palpable. 

The  second  of  those  causes  or  circumstances,  is 
the  superiority  of  age.  An  old  man,  provided  his  age 
is  not  so  fax  advanced  as  to  give  suspicion  of  dotage, 
is  everywhere  more  respected  than  a  young  man  of 
equal  rank,  fortune,  and  abilities.  Among  nations 
of  hunters,  such  aa  the  native  tribes  of  North  Ame- 
rica, age  is  the  sole  foundation  of  rank  and  prece-* 
dency.  Among  them,  fiither  is  the  appdlation  of  a 
superior;  brodier,  of  an  equal ;  and  son,  of  an  infe- 
rior. In  the  most  opulent  and  civilized  nations,  age 
regulates  rank  among  those  who  are  in  every  other 
respect  equal ;  and  among  whom,  ther^ore,  there  is 
nothing  else  to  regulate  it.  Among  brothers  and 
among  sisters,  the  eldest  always  takes  place ;  and  in 
the  succession  of  the  paternal  estate,  every  thing 
which  aumot  be  divided,  but  must  go  entire  to  one 
person,  such  as  a  title  of  honour,  is  in  most  cases 
given  to  the  eldest.  Age  is  a  plain  and  palpable 
quality  which  admits  of  no  dispute. 

The  third  of  those  causes  or  circumstances,  is  the 
superiority  of  fortune.  The  authority  dP  riches, 
however,  though  great  in  every  age  of  society,  is 
perhaps  greatest  in  the  rudest  ages  of  society,  which 
admits  of  any  considerable  inequality  of  fortune.  A 
Tartar  chief,  the  increase  of  whose  flocks  and  herds 
is  sufficient  to  maintain  a  thousand  men,  cannot  well 
employ  that  increase  in  any  other  way  than  in  main- 
taining a  thousand  men.  The  rude  state  of  his  so- 
ciety does  not  afford  him  any  manufactiu:ed  produce, 
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any  trinkets  or  baubles  of  any  kind,  for  which  he 
can  exchange  that  part  of  his  nide  produce  which 
is  over  and  above  his  own  consumption.  The  thou- 
sand men  whom  he  thus  maintaing,  depending  en^ 
tirely  upon  him  for  their  subsistence,  must  both 
obey  his  orders  in  war,  and  submit  to  his  jurisdiction 
in  peace.  He  is  necessarily  both  th^ir  general  and 
their  judge,  and  his  chieftainship  is  the  necessary  ef- 
fect of  the  superiority  of  his  fortune.  In  an  opulent 
and  civilized  society,  a  ipan  may  pos^ss  a  much 
greater  fortune,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  command  a 
dozen  of  people.  Though  the  produpe  of  his  estate 
may  be  sufficient  to  maintain,  and  may  perhaps  ac- 
tually maintain,  more  than  a  thousand  people,  yet, 
as  those  people  pay  for  eyery  thing  which  they  get 
firom  him,  as  he  gives  scarce  any  thing  tp  any  body 
but  in  exchange  for  an  equivalent,  there  is  scarce 
any  body  who  considers  himself  as  entirely  depen- 
dent upon  him,  and  his  authority  extends  only  over 
a  few  menial  servants.  The  authority  of  fortune, 
however,  is  very  great,  even  in  an  opulent  and  ci- 
vilized society.  That  it  is  much  greater  than  that 
either  of  age  or  of  personal  qualities,  has  beep  the 
constant  complaint  of  every  peripd  of  society  whi^h 
admitted  of  any  considerable  inequality  of  fortqpe. 
The  first  period  of  society,  that  of  hunters,  admits 
of  no  such  inequality.  Universal  poverty  estaMishes 
their  universal  equality ;  and  the  superiority,  either 
of  age  pr  of  personal  qualities,  are  the  feeble  but 
the  sole  foundations  of  authority  and  subordina- 
tion. There  is,  therefore,  little  or  no  authority  or 
subordination  in  this  period  of  society.  The  second 
period  of  society,  that  of  shepherds,  admits  of  veiy 
great  inequalities  of  fortune,  and  therp  is  no  period 
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ia  which  the  superiority  of  fortune  gives  so  great 
authority  to  those  who  possess  it.  There  is  no  pe- 
riod, accordingly,  in  which  authcnity  and  subordina* 
tion  are  more  perfectly  estabUshed.  The  authority 
of  an  Arabian  scherif  is  very  great ;  that  of  a  Tartar 
khan  altogether  despotical. 

The  fourth  of  those  causes  or  circumstances,  is 
the  superiority  of  birth.     Superiority  of  birth  sup- 
poses an  ancient  superiority  of  fortune  in  the  family 
of  the  person  who  claims  it.    All  ^milies  are  equal- 
ly ancient  j  and  the  ancestors  of  the  prince,  though 
they  may  be  better  known,  cannot  well  be  more  nu- 
merous than  those  of  the  beggar.    Antiquity  of  fa- 
mily   means    everywhere   the    antiquity  either   of 
wealth,  or  of  that  greatness  which  is  commonly 
.  either  founded  upon  wealth,  or  accompanied  with  it. 
Upstart  greatness  is  everywhere  less  respected  thau 
ancient  greatness.    The  hatred  of  usurpers,  the  love 
of  the  family  of  an  ancient  monarch,  are  in  a  great 
measure  founded  upon  the  contempt  which  men  na- 
turally have  for  the  former,  and  upon  their  venera- 
tion for  the  latter.    As  a  military  officer  submits, 
without  reluctance,  to  the  authority  of  a  superior  by 
whom  he  has  always  been  commanded,  but  cannot 
bear  that  his  inferior  should  be  set  over  his  head ;  so 
men  easily  submit  to  a  £unily  to  whom  they  and 
their  ancestors  have  always  submitted ;  but  are  fired 
with  indignation  when  another  &mily,  in  whom  they 
had  never  acknowledged  any  such  superiority,  as-  . 
sumes  a  dominion  over  them. 

The  dbtinction  of  birth,  being  subsequent  to  the 
inequality  of  fortune,  can  have  no  place  in  nations 
of  hunters,  among  whom  all  men,  being  equal  in 
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fortune,  must  likiewise  be  very  nearly  equal  in  birth. 
The  son  of  a  wise  and  brave  man  may,  indeed,  even 
among  them,  be  somewhat  more  respected  than  a 
man  of  equal  merit,  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be 
the  son  of  a  fool  or  a  coward.  The  difference,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  very  great ;  and  there  never  was, 
I  believe,  a  great  &mily  in  the  world,  whose  illus- 
tration was  entirely  derived  fix)m  the  inheritance  of 
wisdom  and  virtue. 

The  distinction  of  birtli  not  only  may,  but  always 
does,  take  place  among  nations  of  shepherds.  Such 
nations  are  always  strangers  to  every  sort  of  luxury, 
and  great  wealth  can  scarce  ever  be  dissipated 
among  them  by  improvident  profusion.  There  are 
no  nations,  accordingly,  who  abound  more  in  fami- 
lies revered  and  honoured  on  account  of  their  de- 
scent from  a  long  race  of  great  and  illustrious  an- 
cestors ;  because  there  are  no  nations  among  whom 
wealth  is  likely  to  continue  longer  in  the  same  fa- 
milies. 

Birth  and  fortune  are  evidently  the  two  circiun- 
stances  which  principally  set  one  man  above  another. 
They  are  the  two  great  sources  of  personal  distinc- 
tion, and  are,  therefore,  th^  principal  causes  which 
naturally  establish  authority  and  subordination  a- 
among  men.  Among  nations  of  shepherds,  both  those 
causes  operate  with  their  ftill  force.  The  great  shep- 
herd or  herdsman,  respected  on  account  of  his  great 
wealth,  and  of  the  great  number  of  those  who  de- 
pend upon  him  for  subsistence,  and  revered  on  ac- 
count of  the  nobleness  of  his  birth,  and  of  the  im- 
memorial antiquity  of  his  illustrious  family,  has  a 
natural  authority  over  all  the  inferior  shepherds  or 
herdsmen  of  his  horde  or  clan*    He  can  command 
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the  united  force  of  a  greater  number  of  people  than 
any  of  them.  His  military  power  is  greater  than 
thi^  of  any  of  them.  In  time  of  war,  tliey  are  aD  of 
them  naturally  disposed  to  muster  themselves  imder 
hb  banner,  rather  than  under  that  of  any  other  per* 
son;  and  his  birth  and  fortune  thus  naturally  procure 
to  him  some  sort  of  executive  power.  By  command- 
ing, too,  the  united  force  of  a  greater  number  of 
people  than  any  of  them,  he  is  best  able  to  compel 
any  one  of  them,  who  may  have  injured  another,  to 
compensate  the  wrong.  He  is  the  person,  therefofe, 
to  whom  all  those  who  are  too  weak  to  defend  tfaem« 
selves  naturally  look  up  for  protection.  It  is  to  him 
that  they  naturally  complain  of  the  injmies  which 
they  imagine  have  been  don^  to  them ;  and  his  in- 
terposition, in  such  cases,  is  more  easily  sidhiBitted  * 
to,  even  by  the  person  complained  of,  dian  ll|at  of 
any  other  person  would  be.  His  birth  and  fertue 
thus  naturally  procure  him  some  sort  of  judicial  att'^ 
thority. 

It  is  in  the  age  of  shepherds,  in  tibe  second  period 
of  society,  that  the  inequality  of  fortune  first  begins 
to  take  place,  and  introduces  among  men  a  degree 
of  authority  and  subordination,  which  could  not  pos^ 
sibly  exist  before*  It  thereby  introduces  some  de- 
gree of  that  civil  government  which  is  indispensaUy 
'  necessary  for  its  own  preservation ;  and  it  seems  to 
do  this  naturally,  and  even  independent  of  the  con^ 
sideration  of  that  necessity.  The  consideration  cif 
that  necessity  comes,  no  doubt,  afterwards,  to  ton-, 
tribute  very  mudi  to  maintain  and  secure  that  autho- 
rity and  subordination*  The  rich,  in  particular,  are 
necessarily  interested  to  support  that  order  of  things, 
which  can  alone  secure  them  in  the  possession  of 
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their  own  advantages.  Men  of  inferior  wealth  com* 
bine  to  defend  those  of  superior  wealth  in  the  pos- 
seision  of  their  property,  in  order  that  men  of  supe- 
rior weateh  may  combine  to  defied  them  in  the  pos- 
session of  theirs.  All  the  inferior  shepherds  and 
herdsmen  feel,  that  the  security  of  their  own  herds 
and  flocks  depends  upcm  the  security  of  those  of  the 
gpeat  shepherd  or  herdsman ;  that  the  maintenance 
of  their  lesser  authority  depends  upon  that  of  his 
greater  authority ;  and  diat  upon  their  subordina- 
tion to  him  depends  his  power  of  keeping  their  in- 
feriors in  subwdinaticm  to  them.  They  constitute 
a  sort  of  little  nobility^  who  feel  themselves  interest- 
ed to  defend  the  property,  and  to  support  the  au- 
thority, of  their  own  little  sovereign,  in  order  that 
he  may  be  able  to  defend  their  property,  and  to  sup- 
port their  authority.  Civil  government,  so  fer  as  it 
is  instituted  for  the  security  of  property,  is,  in  reali- 
ty, instituted  for  the  defence  of  the  rich  against  the 
poor,  or  of  those  who  have  some  property  against 
dM>8e  who  have  none  at  all. 

The  judicial  authority  of  such  a  soveiei^,  how- 
ever, fiu:  from  being  a  cause  of  expense,  was,  for  a 
loi^  time^a  source  of  revenue  to  him.  The  persons 
who  implied  to  him  for  justice  were  always  willing 
to  pay  for  it,  and  a  present  never  failed  to  accom- 
pany a  petitbn.  After  the  authority  of  the  sove- 
reign, too,  was  thoroughly  established,  the  person 
fouod  guilty,  over  and  above  the  satisfaction  which 
be  was  obliged  to  make  to  the  party,  was  likewise 
forced  to  pay  an  amercement  to  the  sovereign.  He 
had  g^en  trouble,  he  had  disturbed,  be  had  broke 
the  peace  of  his  Icnrd  the  king,  and  for  those  offences 
an  amercement  was  thought  due.    In  the  Tartar 
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goveraments  of  Asia,  ia  the  govemmeiitt  of  Europe 
which  were  foonded  by  the  German  and  Scythian 
nations  who  overturned  the  Roman  empire^  the  ad* 
ministration  of  justice  was  a  considerable  source  of 
revenue,  bodi  to  the  sovereign,  and  taidl  the  lesser 
chiefs  or  lords  who  exercised  under  him  any  parti- 
cular jurisdiction,  either  over  some  particular  tribe 
,or  clan,  or  over  some  particular  territory  or  district. 
Originally,  both  the  sovereign  and  the  inferior  chiefs 
used  to  exercise  this  jurisdiction  in  tibeir  own  per- 
sons. Afterwards,  tibey  imiversally  found  it  conve*- 
ment  to  delegate  it  to  some  substitute^  bailiff,  or 
judge.  This  substitute,  however^  was  still  obliged 
,to  account  to  his  principal  or  constituent  for  tine 
profits  of  the  juridiction.  Whoever  reads  tiie  in* 
stnictions^  which  were  given  to  the  judges  of  the 
drcuit  in  the  time  of  Henry  II,  will  see  clearly  tiiat 
tiiose  judges  were  a  ^sort  of  itinerant  &ctors,  sent 
round  the  country  for. the  purpose  of  levying  cwtain 
branches  of  the  Ung^s  revenue.  In  those  days,  tiie 
administration  of  justice  not  only  aibrded  a  certain 
revenue  to  the  sovereign,  but,  to  fNrocure  this  reve* 
nue,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  advan- 
tages which  he  proposed  to  obtain  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice. 

This  scheme  of  making  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice subservient  to  the  purposes  of  revenue,  could 
scarce  -fitil  to  be  productive  of  several  very  gross 
abuses.  The  person  who  ap{riied  for  justice  with  a 
large  present  in  his  hand,  was  likely  to  get  some* 
thing  more  than  justice ;  while  he  who  appUed  for 
it  with  a  small  one  was  likely  to  get  something  less. 
Justice,  too,  might  frequentiy  be  delayed,  in  order 
that  this  present  might  be  repeated.  Hie  amerce- 
*  They  are  to  be  found  in  TjtoVb  History  of  Epgliuid. 
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rnent,  besides  of  the  person  oomplaiiied  o^  might 
frequently  suggeA  a  very  strong  reason  for  finding  . 
him  in  Ae  wrongs  even  when  he  had  not  really  been 
so.  Tkmt  such  abuses  were  &r  finom  being  uncmn- 
men,  1^  ancient  history  of  every  comitry  in  Europe 
bears  witness. 

When  the  sovereign  or  chief  exercises  his  judicial 
authority  in  his  own  person,  how  much  soever  he 
might  abuse  it,  it  must  have  been  scarce  possible  to 
get  any  redress ;  because  there  could  seldom  be  any 
body  powerfiii  enough  to  call  him  to  account  When 
lie  exercised  it  by  a  bailiff,  indeed,  redress  might 
sometimes  be  had.  If  it  was  lor  his  own  benefit 
cmly,  tliat  the  bailiff  had  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  in- 
justice, the  sovereign  himself  might  not  always  be 
unwitting  to  punish  him,  or  to  oblige  him  to  repair 
liie  wrong.  But  if  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  his  so- 
vereign ;  if  it  was  in  order  to  make  court  to  the  per- 
son who  appointed  hkn,  and  who  might  prefisr  him, 
tiiat  be  had  committed  any  act  of  oppression;  re- 
dress woidd^  upon  most  occasions,  be  as  impossiUe 
as  if  the  sovereign  had  committed  it  himself.  In  all 
barbarous  govemm^its,  accwdingly,  in  all  those  an- 
cient governments  of  Europe  in  piurticular,  which 
were  founded  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire, 
the  administcntion  of  justice  appears  for  a  long  time 
to  have  been  extremdy  corrupt}  fiu*  from  being  quite 
equal  and  impartial  even  imder  the  best  monarchs, 
.and  altogeUier  profligate  under  the  worst 

Among  nations  of  shepherds,  where  the  sovereign 
or  chief  is  only  the  greatest  shepherd  or  herdsman  of 
•the  hcnde  or  clan,  he  is  maintained  in  the  same  man- 
^ner  as  any  of  his  vassak  or  subjects,  by  tlie  increase 
of  his  own  herds  or  flocks.  Among  diose  nations  of 
husbandmen  who  are  but  just  come  out  of  the  shep- 
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herd  state,  and  who  are  not  much  advanced  beyoBKid 
that8<Bte,8uch  as  the  Gredc  tribes  appear  to  have  been 
about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  our  German  and 
Scythian  ancestors,  when  th^  first  settled  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  western  empire ;  the  sovereign  or  chief 
is,  in  the  same  manner,  only  the  greatest  landlord  of 
the  country,  and  is  maintained,  in  the  same  manner 
as  any  other  landlord,  by  a  revenue  derived  from 
his  own  private  estate,  or  firom  what,  in  modem 
Europe,  was  called  the  demense  a£  the  crown.  '  His 
subjects,  upon  ordinary  occasions,  contribute  nothing 
to  his  support,  except  when,  in  order  to  protect  than 
from  the  oppression  of  some  of  their  feUow^ubjects, 
they  stand  in  need  of  his  authority.    The  presents 
which  they  make  him  upon  such  occasions,  comtitute 
the  whole  ordiniu7  revenue,  the  whole  of  the  emou 
luments  which,  except  perluips  upon  some  rery  ex- 
traordinary emergencies,  he  derives  firom  his  domi» 
nicm  over  them.    When  Agamemnon,  in  Homer, 
offi^rs  to  Achilles,  for  his  firiendship,  the  sovereignty 
of  seven  Greek  cities,  the  sole  advantage  which  he 
mentions  as  likely  to  be  derived  finom  it  was,  that 
the  people  would  honour  him  with  presents.    As 
long  as  such  presents^  as  long  as  the  emicduments  of 
justke,  or  what  may  be  called  the  fees  of  court,  con- 
stituted, in  this  manner,  the  whole  ordinary  rev^iiK! 
which  Ihe  sovereign  derived  firom  his  sovereignty,  it 
could  not  well  be  expected,  it  could  not  even  decent- 
ly be  proposed,  that  he  should  give  them  up  altot- 
gether.    It  might,  and  it  frequently  was  proposed, 
that  he  should  regulate  and  ascertain  them.    But 
after  they  had  been  so  regulated  and  ascertained, 
how  to  hinder  a  parson  who  was  aQ-powerful  firom 
extending  them  beyond  those  regulations,  was  still 
very  difficult,  not  to  say  impossiUe.    During  the 
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oontmnaiice  of  this  state  of  things,  therefore,  the 
oorruption  of  justice,  natundly  resulting  from  the  ar- 
bitrary and  uncertain  nature  of  those  presents,  scarce 
admitted  of  any  effiBctual  remedy. 

But  when,  firom  diflferent  causes,  chiefly  from  Xkte 
continually  increasing  expense  of  defending  the  na- 
tion against  ibe  invasion  of  other  nations,  die  private 
estate  of  the  sovereign  had  become  altogether  insuf- 
ficient for  defraying  the  expense  of  the  sovereignty ; 
and  when  it  had  become  necessary  that  the  people 
should,  for  their  own  security,  contribute  towards 
this  expense  by  taxes  of  different  kinds ;  it  seems  to 
have  been  very  commonly  stipukted,  that  no  pie- 
sent  for  the  administration  of  justice  should,  under 
any  pretence,  be  accepted  either  by  the  sovereign,  or 
fay  his  bailiffs  and  substitutes,  the  judges.  Those 
presents,  it  seems  to  have  been  supposed,  could  more 
easily  be  abolished  alb^ther,  than  eflRectimHy  regu:- 
Inted  and  ascertained.  Fixed  salaries  were  appcnnt- 
ed  to  the  judges,  which  were  supposed  to  compen- 
sate to  them  the  loss  of  whatever  might  have  been 
tiieir  share  of  the  ancient  emoluments  of  justice ;  as 
the  taxes  more  than  compensated  to  the  sovere^ 
tiie  loss  of  his.  Justipe  was  then  said  to  be  admi- 
nistered.gratis. 

Justice,  however,  never  was  in  reality  administered 
gratis  in  any  country.  Lawyers  and  attorneys,  at 
least,  must  always  be  paid  by  the  parties ;  and  if 
th^  were  not,  they  would  perform  tJieir  duty  stiH 
WQvse  than  they  actually  perform  it.  The  fees  an- 
nually paid  to  lawyers  and  attorneys  amount,  in  every 
court,  to  a  much  greater  sum  tiian  the  salaries  of 
the  judges.  The  ciroomstanceofthose  salaries  being 
paid  by  the  orown,  can  nowhere  mudi  diminish  the 
necessary  expense  of  a  law^suit.    But  it  was  not  so 
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much  to  diminish  the  expense,  as  to  prevent  the  cor* 
ruption  of  justice,  that  the  judges  were  iMX)hibited 
fiom  receiving  any  present  or  fee  finom  the  parti^. 

The  ofl&ce  of  judge  is  in  itself  so  very  honourable, 
that  men  are  willing  to  accept  of  it,  though  accom^ 
panied  with  very  small  emoluments.  The  inferior 
office  of  justice  of  peace,  though  attended  with  a  good 
deal  of  trouble,  and  in  most  cases  with  no  emolu- 
ments at  all,  is  an  object  of  ambition  to  the  greater 
part  of  our  country  gentlemen.  The  salaries  of  all 
the  different  judges,  high  and  low,  together  with  the 
whole  expense  of  the  administmtion  and  execution 
of  justice,  even  where  it  is  not  managed  with  very 
good  economy^  makes,  in  any  civilized  country,  but 
a  very  inconsiderable  pa^  of  the  whole  expense  of- 
goa^mment. 

The  whole  expense  of  justice,  too,  might  easily  be 
defi^yed  by  the  fees  of  court ;  and,  without  expo- 
sing the  administration  of  justice  to  any  real  hazard 
of  corruption,  the  public  revenue  might  thus  be  en- 
tirely discharged  f^m  a  certain,  though  peihaps  but 
a  small  incumbrance.  It  is  difficult  to  regulate  tlie 
fees  of  court  effectually,  where  a  person  so  powerful 
as  the  sovereign  is  to  share  in  them,  and  to  derive  any 
oonsideraUe  part  of  his  revenue  from  them.  It  is 
very  easy,  where  the  judge  is  the  principal  person 
who  can  reap  any  benefit  fix>m  them.  The  law  can 
very  easily  oblige  the  judge  to  respect  the  regulation, 
though  it  might  not  always  be  able  to  make  the  sove- 
reign respect  it.  Where  the  fees  of  court  are  pre- 
cisely regulated  and  ascertained ;  where  they  are 
paid  all  at  once,  at  a  certain  period  of  every  process, 
into  the  hands  of  a  easier  or  receiver,  to  be  by  him 
distributed  in  certain  known  proportions  among  the 
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different  judges  after  the  process  is  decided,  and  not 
till  it  is  decided ;  there  seems  to  be  no  more  danger 
of  corruption  than  where  such  fees  are  prohibited  al- 
together. Those  fees,  without  occasioning  any  con-« 
siderable  increase  in  the  expense  of  a  law-suit,  might 
be  rendered  fully  sufficient  for  defraying  the  whole 
expense  of  justice.  But  not  being  paid  to  the  judges 
till  the  process  was  determined,  they  might  be  some 
incitement  to  tbe  diligence  of  the  court  in  examming 
and  deciding  it.  In  courts  which  consisted  of  a  con-^ 
siderable  number  of  judges,  by  proportioning  the 
share  of  each  judge  to  the  number  of  hours  and  days 
which  he  had  employed  in  examining  the  process, 
either  in  the  court,  or  in  a  committee  by  order  of  the 
court,  those  fees  might  give  some  encouragement  to 
the  dUigence  of  each  particular  judge.  Public  services 
are  never  better  performed,  than  when  their  reward 
comes  only  in  consequence  of  their  being  performed, 
and  is  proportioned  to  the  diligence  employed  in  per* 
forming  them.  In  the  different  parliaments  of  Frailce, 
the  fees  of  court  (called  epices  and  vacations)  consti- 
tute the  &r  greater  part  of  the  emoluments  of  the 
judges.  After  all  deductions  are  made,  the  neat  sa- 
lary paid  by  the  crown  to  a  counsellor  or  judge  in 
the  parliament  of  Thoulouse^  in  rank  and  dignity  the 
second  parliament  of  the  kingdom,  amounts  oidy  to 
150  livres  about  j96:1Is.  sterling,  a-year.  About 
seven  years  ago,  that  sum  was  in  the  same  place  the 
ordinary  yearly  wages  of  a  common  footman.  The 
distribution  of  these  epices,  too,  is  according  to  the 
diligence  of  the  judges.  A  diligent  judge  gains  a 
comfortable,  liiough  moderate  revenue,  by  his  office  ^ 
an  idle  one  gets  little  more  than  his  salary.  Those 
parliaments  are,  perhaps,  in  many  respects,  not  very 
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convenient  courts  of  justice;  but  they  have  never 
been  accused ;  they  seem  never  even  to  have  been 
suspected  of  corruption. 

The  fees  of  court  seem  originally  to  have  been  the 
principal  support  of  the  different  courts  of  justice  in 
England.    Each  court  endeavoured  to  draw  to  itself 
as  much  business  as  it  could,  and  was,  upon  that  ac- 
count, willing  to  take  cognizance  of  many  suits 
which  were  not  originally  intended  to  fall  under  its 
jurisdiction.    The  court  of  king's  bench,  instituted 
for  the  trial  of  criminal  causes  only,  took  cognizance 
of  civil  suits ;  the  plaintiff  pretending  that  the  de- 
fendant, in  not  doing  him  justice,  had  been  guilty 
of  some  tres|ftass  or  misdemeanour.    The  court  of 
exchequer,  institued  for  the  levying  of  the  king's  re- 
venue, and  for  enforcing  the  payment  of  such  debts 
only  as  were  due  to  the  king,  took  cognizance  of  all 
other  contract  debts ;  the  plaintiff  alleging  that  he 
could  not  pay  the  king,  because  the  defendant  would 
not  pay  him.     In  consequence  of  such  fictions,  it 
came,  in  many  cases,  to  depend  altogether  upon  the 
parties,  before  what  court  they  would  choose  to  have 
their  cause  tried ;  and  each  court  endeavoured,  by 
superior  dispatch  and  impartiality,  to  draw  to  itself 
as  many  causes  as  it  could.    The  present  admirable 
constitution  of  the  courts  of  justice  in  England  was, 
perhaps,  originally,  in  a  great  measure,  formed  by 
this  emulation,  which  anciently  took  place  between 
their  respective  judges ;  each  judge  endeavouring  to 
give,  in  his  own  court,  the  speediest  and  most  effec- 
tual remedy  which  the  law  would  admit,  for  every 
sort  of  injustice.     Originally,  the  courts  of  law  gave 
damages  only  for  breach  of  contract.    The  court 
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of 'chancery,  as  a  court  of  conscience,  first  took  upon 
it  to  enforce  the  specific  performance  of  agreements. 
When  the  breach  of  contract  consisted  in  the  non- 
payment of  money,  the  damage  sustained  could  be 
compensated  in  no  other  way  than  by  ordering  pay- 
ment, which  was  equivalent  to  a  specific  performance 
of  the  agreement.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  the  re- 
medy of  the  courts  of  law  was  sufficient.  It  was 
not  so  in  others.  When  the  tenant  sued  his  lord  for 
having  unjustly  outed  him  of  his  lease,  the  damages 
which  he  recovered  were  by  no  means  equivalent  to 
the  possession  of  the  land.  Such  causes,  therefoi^, 
for  some  time,  went  all  to  the  court  of  chancery,  to 
the  no  small  loss  of  the  courts  of  law.  It  was  to  draw 
back  such  causes  to  themselves,  that  the  courts  of 
law  are  said  to  have  invented  the  artificial  and  fic- 
titious writ  of  ejectment,  the  most  effectual  remedy 
for  an  unjust  outer  or  dispossession  of'land. 

A  stamp-duty  upon  the  law  proceedings  of  each 
particular  court,  to  be  levied  by  that  court,  and  ap- 
plied towards  the  maintenance  of  the  judges,  and 
other  officers  belonging  to  it,  might  in  the  same 
manner,  afford  a  revenue  sufficient  for  defiraying  the 
expense  of  the  administration  of  justice,  without 
bringing  any  burden  upon  the  general  revenue  of  the 
society.  The  judges,  indeed,  might  in  this  case,  he 
under  the  temptation  of  multiplying  imnecessarily 
the  proceedings  upon  every  cause,  in  order  to  increase, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  produce  of  such  a  stamp- 
duty.  It  has  been  the  custom  in  modem  Europe 
to  regulate,  upon  most  occasions,  the  payment  of 
the  attorneys  and  clerks  of  court  according  to  the 
number  of  pages  which  they  had  occasion  to  write ; 
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the.  courts  however,  requiring  that  each  page  shoukl 
contain  so  many  lines,  and  each  line  so  many  words^ 
In  order  to  increase  their  payment,  the  attmneys 
and  clerks  have  contrived  to  midtiply  words  beyond 
all  necessity,  to  the  corruption  of  the  law  language 
of,  I  believe,  every  court  of  justice  in  Europe.  A 
like  temptation  might,  perhaps,  occasion  a  like  cor« 
ruption  in  the  form  of  law  [Hroceedings. 

But  whether  the  administration  of  justice  be  so 
contrived  as  to  defray  its  own  expense,  or  whether 
the  judges  be  maintained  by  fixed  salaries  paid  to 
them  from  some  other  fund,  it  does  not  seem  neces- 
sary tbat  the  person  or  persons  entrusted  with  the 
executive  power  should  be  charged  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  that  fund,  or  with  the  payment  of  those 
salaries.  That  fund  might  arise  from  the  rent  of 
landed  estates,  the  management  of  each  estate  being 
entrusted  to  the  particular  court  which  was  to  be 
maintained  by  it.  That  fund  mi^t  arise  even  firom 
the  interest  of  a  sum  of  money,  the  lending  out  of 
which  might,  in  the  same  manner,  be  entrusted  to 
the  court  which  was  to  be  maintained  by  it.  A 
part,  though  indeed  but  a  small  part  of  the  salary 
of  the  judges  of  the  cpurt  of  session  in  Scotland, 
arises  from  the  interest  of  a  sum  of  money.  The  ne- 
^^essary  instability  of  such  a  fund  seems,  however,  to 
render  it  an  improper  one  for  the  maintenance  (^f  an 
institution  whi^h  ought  to  last  for  ever. 

The  separation  of  the  judicial  from  the  executive 
power,  seems  originally  to  have  ariaen  from  the  in- 
creasing business  of  the  society,  in  consequence  of 
its  incr^siag  improvement*  The  admipistraticm  of 
justice  became  so  laboriqus  and  so  complicated  a 
duty,  as  to  require  the  undivided  attention  of  the 

4 
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person  to  whom  it  was  entrusted.  The  person 
entrusted  with  the  executive  power,  not  having  lei- 
sure to  attend  to  the  decision  of  private  causes  him- 
self, a  deputy  was  appointed  to  decide  them  in  his 
stead.  In  the  progress  of  the  Roman  greatness,  the 
consul  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  political  af- 
fairs of  the  stafe,  to  attend  to  the  administration  of 
justice.  A  prcetor,  therefore,  was  appointed  to  ad- 
minister it  in  his  stead.  In  the  progress  of  the  Eu- 
ropean monarchies,  which  were  founded  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  sovereigns  and  the 
great  lords  came  universally  to  consider  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  as  an  office  both  too  laborious  and 
too  Ignoble  for  them  to  execute  in  their  own  per- 
sons. They  universally,  therefore^  discharged  them- 
selves of  it,  by  appointing  a  deputy,  bailiff,  or  judge. 
When  the  judicial  is  united  to  the  executive 
power,  it  is  scarce  possible  that  justice  should  not 
frequently  be  sacrificed  to  what  is  vulgarly  called 
politics.  The  persons  entrusted  with  the  great  in- 
terests of  the  state  may,  even  without  any  corrupt 
views,  sometimes  imagine  it  necessary  to  sacrifice  to 
those  interests  the  rights  of  a  private  man.  But 
upon  the  impartial  administration  of  justice  depends 
the  liberty  of  every  individual,  the  sense  which  he 
has  of  his  pwn  security.  In  order  to  make  every 
individual  feel  himself  perfectly  secure  in  the  pos- 
session of  every  right  which  belongs  to  him,  it  is  not 
only  necessary  that  the  judicial  should  be  separated 
from  the  executive  power,  but  that  it  should  be  ren- 
dered as  much  as  possible  independent  of  that 
power.  The  judge  should  not  be  liable  to  be  re- 
moved firom  his  office  according  to  the  caprice  of  that 
power.  The  regular  payment  of  his  salary  should  not 
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not  depend  upon  the  good-will,  or  even  upon  the 
good  economy  of  that  power. 

PART  III. 

Of  the  Ej^peme  qf  public  Works  andpuhUc  InsHtu- 

tions. 

Thx  third  and  last  duty  of  the  sovereign  or  com- 
monwealth, is  that  of  erecting  and  maintaining  those 
public  institutions  and  those  public  works,  which, 
though  they  may  be  in  the  highest  degree  advanta- 
geous to  a  great  society,  are,  however,  of  such  a  na- 
ture, that  the  profit  could  never  repay  the  expense 
to  any  individual,  or  small  number  of  individuals ; 
and  which  it,  therefore,  cstnnot  be  expected  that  any 
individual,  or  small  number  of  individuals,  should 
erect  or  maintain.  The  peiformance  of  this  duty 
requires,  too,  very  different  degrees  of  expense  in 
the  di&rent  periods  of  society. 

After  the  public  institutions  and  public  works  ne- 
cessary for  the  defence  of  the  society,  and  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  both  of  which  have  ahready 
been  mentioned,  the  other  works  and  institutions  of 
this  kind  are  chiefly  those  for  facilitating  the  com- 
merce of  the  society,  and  those  for  promoting  the 
instruction  of  the  people.  The  institutions  for  in- 
struction are  of  two  kinds :  those  for  thie  education 
of  the  youth,  and  those  for  the  instruction  of  people 
of  all  ages.  The  consideration  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  expense  of  those  different  sorts  of  public 
works  and  institutions  may  be  most  properly  de- 
frayed will  divide  this  third  part  of  the  present  chap- 
ter into  three  different  articles. 
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Article  I. 

OfthepubUc  Works  and  Institutums  for  facilUating  the  Com" 
merce  of  the  Society. 

And^Jirit,  of  those  which  are  necessary  for  Jaciliiating  Conmcru 

in  general. 

That  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  the  public 
works  which  facilitate  the  commerce  of  any  country, 
such  as  good  roads,  bridges,  navigable  canals,  har- 
bours, &c,  must  require  very  different  degrees  of 
expense  in  the  different  periods  of  society,  is  evident 
without  any  proof.  The  expense  of  making  and 
maintaining  the  public  roads  of  any  country  must 
evidently  increase  with  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  that  country,  or  with  the  quan- 
tity and  weight  of  the  goods  which  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary  to  fetch  and  carry  upon  those  roads.  The 
strength  of  a  bridge  must  be  suited  to  the  niunber 
and  weight  of  the  carriages  which  are  likely  to  pass 
over  it.  The  depth  and  the  supply  of.  water  for  a 
navigable  canal  must  be  proportioned  to  the  num- 
ber and  tonnage  of  the  lighters  which  are  likely  to 
carry  goods  upon  it ;  the  extent  of  a  harbour  to  the 
niunber  of  the  shipping  which  are  likely  to  take 
shelter  in  it. 

it  does  not  seem  necessary  that  the  expense  of 
those  public  works  should  be  defrayed  from  that 
public  revenue,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  of  which 
the  collection  and  application  are  in  most  countries, 
assigned  to  the  executive  power.  The  greater  part 
of  such  public  works  may  easily  be  so  managed,  as 
to  afford  a  particular  revenue,  sufficient  for  defray- 
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ing  their  own  expense,  without  bringing  any  burden 
upon  the  general  revenue  of  the  society.' 

A  highway,  a  bridge,  a  navigable  canal,  for  ex- 
ample, may,  in  most  cases,  be  both  made  and  main- 
tained, by  a  small  toll  upon  the  carriages  which  make 
nse  of  them;  a  harbour,  by  a  moderate  port-duty 
upon  the  tonnage  of  the  shipping  which  load  or  un-' 
load  in  it.  The  coinage^  another  institution  for  &- 
cilitating  commerce,  in  many  countries,  not  only  de- 
frays its  own  expense,  but  a£fords  a  small  revenue 
oraseignon^  to  the  sovereign.  The  post-office, 
another  institution  for  the  same  purpose,  over  and 
above  defraying  its  own  expense,  affords,  in  almost 
all  countries,  a  very  considerable  revenue  to  the  sove^ 
reign. 

When  the  carriages  which  pass  over  a  highway  or 
a  bridge,  and  the  lighters  which  sail  upon  a  navi- 
gable, canal,  pay  toll  in  proportion  to  their  weight  or 
their  tonnage,  they  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  those 
public  works  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  wear  and 
tear  which  they  occasion  of  them.  It  seems  scarce 
possible  to  invent  a  more  equitable  way  of  maintain- 
ing such  works.  This  tax  or  toll,  too,  though  it  is 
advanced  by  the  carrier,  is  finaUy  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer, to  whom  it  must  always  be  charged  in  the 
price  of  the  goods.  As  the  expense  of  carriage, 
however,  is  very  much  reduced  by  means  of  such 
public  works,  the  goods,  notwithstanding  the  toll, 
come  cheaper  to  the  consumer  than  they  could  other- 
wise have  done,  their  price  not  being  so  much  raised 
by  the  toll,  as  it  is  lowered  by  the  cheapness  of  the 
carriage.  The  person  who  finally  pays  this  tax,  there- 
fore, gains  by  the  application  more  than  he  loses  by 
the  payment  of  it.    His  payment  i?  exactly  in  pro- 
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portion  to  his  gain.  It  is,  in  reality,  no  more  thui 
a  part  of  that  gain  which  he  is  obliged  to  give  up^ia 
order  to  get  the  rest*  It  seems  impossible  toiiaia- 
gtiie  a  more  eqttitable  method  of  raising  a  tax« 

When  the  toll  upon  carriages  of  luxury,  upon 
coaches^  post*chaises,  &c.  is  made  somewhat  higher 
in  proportkin  to  their  weight,  than  upon  carriages  of 
necessary  use,  such  as  carts,  waggons,  &c.  th^  indo^ 
lence  and  vanity  of  the  rich  is  made  to  contribute,  in 
a  vi^  easy  manner,  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  by  ren- 
dering cheaper  the  transportation  of  heavy  goods  to 
all  the  different  parts  of  the  country. 

When  high  roads,  bridges,  canals,  ^Scc.  are  in  this 
manner  made  and  supported  by  thecommeroe  which 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  them,  they  can  be  made 
#nly  where  tibat  commerce  i*equtre8  them,  and,  con- 
sequently, where  it  is  proper  to  make  them.  Their 
expense,  too,  their  ^^andeur  and  magnificence,  must 
be  suited  to  what  that  commerce  can  afford  to  pay. 
They  must  be  made,  consequently,  as  it  is  proper  to 
make  thcon.  A  magnificent  high-road  cannot  be 
made  throu^  a  desert  country,  where  there  is  little 
or  no  commerce,  or  merely  because  it  happens  to 
lead  to  the  country  villa  of  the  intendant  of  die  pro- 
vince, or  to  that  of  some  great  lord,  to  whom  the 
intendant  ftnds  it  convenient  to  make  his  court.  A 
great  bridge  cannot  be  thrown  over  a  river  at  a 
place  where  nobody  passes,  or  merely  to  embellish 
the  view  from  tfaie  windows  of  a  neighbouring  pa* 
lace ;  things  whidi  sometimes  happen  in  countries, 
where  wm'ks  of  this  kind  are  carried  on  by  any  other 
revenue  than  that  whidi  they  tiiemselves  arecapabfe 
of  affording. 

In  several  different  pwts  of  Europe,  the  toll  or 
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k>ek-<kity  upon  a  oanal  is  the  property  of  private 
p«rsof^,  whose  private  interest  obliges  them  to  keep 
up  the  eanaL  If  it  is  not  kept  in  tollable  order, 
the  niwigation  necessarily  ceases  altogether,  and, 
along  with  it,  the  whole  profit  which  th^  can  make 
by  4^  tol|s«  If  those  tolls  were  put  under  the  ma^ 
fiagement  c£  coB^missioners,  who  had  themselves  na 
interest  in  them,  they  might  be  less  attentive  to  the 
makitenattoe  of  the  works  which  produced  them. 
The  canal  of  I^anguedoo  cost  the  king  of  France  and 
tilie  ]^vin€c  upwards  of  thirteen  millions  of  tivres, 
which  (at  twenty-^ight  livres  the  mark  of  silver,  the 
value  <^  French  moMy  in  Uie  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury) amounted  to  upwards  of  nine  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterlings  Wh^i  that  great  wwk  was  finish- 
ed, the  most  likely  method,  it  was  found,  of  keeping 
it  in  constant  repair,  was  to  inake  a  present  of  Ihe 
tolls  to  Riqnet,  the  engineer  who  planned  and  con- 
ducted the  work.  Those  tolls  constitute,  at  present, 
a  very  large  estate  to  the  different  branches  of  the 
fimuly  of  that  gentleman,  who  luvv^,  therefore,  a 
great  interest  to  keep  the  work  in  constant  repair, 
fint  had  those  tolls  been  put  under  the  managemrat 
of  commissioners,  who  had  no  sueh  interest,  they 
aught  perhaps,  have  been  dissipated  in  ornamental 
and  unneeessary  expenses,  while  the  most  essential 
parts  of  the  works  were  allowed  to  go  to  rain. 

Tlie  totts  for  the  maintenwiee  of  a  high  road  can- 
not, witl^  any  safety,  be  made  the  property  of  private 
persons.  A  high-road,  though  entirely  selected, 
does  not  become  altogether  impassable,  thou^  a  ca- 
nal does.  The  proprietors  of  die  tolls  upon  a  high 
road,  thersfore,  might  neglect  altogether  the  repair 
«f  the  road,  and  yet  continue  to  levy  very  yearly  the 
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same  tolls.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  that  the  toila  fiar 
the  maintenance  of  such  a  work  should  he  put  un- 
der the  management  of  commissioners  or  trustees. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  ahuses  which  the  trustees 
have  committed  in  the  management  of  those  tdb^ 
have,  in  many  cases^  been  very  justly  complained  o£ 
At  many  turnpikes,  it  has  been  said,  the  money  le- 
vied is  more  than  double  of  what  is  necessary  for  exe- 
cuting, in  the  completest  manner,  the  work,  which 
is  often  executed  in  a  very  slovenly  manner,  and 
sometimes  not  executed  at  all.  The  system  of  re- 
pairing the  high  roads  by  tolls  of  this  kind,  it  must 
be  observed,  is  not  of  very  longstanding  We  should 
not  wonder,  therefore,  if  it  has  not  yet  been  brought 
4o  that  degree  of  perfection  of  which  it  seems  capa- 
ble. If  mean  and  improper  persons  are  frequently 
appointed  trustees ;  and  if  proper  courts  of  inspec- 
tion and  account  have  not  yet  been  established  for 
controuling  their  conduct,  and  for  reducing  the  tolls 
to  what  is  barely  sufficient  for  executing  the  work  to 
be  done  by  them;  the  recency  of  the  institution  both 
accounts  and  apologizes  for  those  defects,  of  which, 
by  the  wisdom  of  parliament,  the  greater  part  may, 
in  due  time,  be  gradually  remedied. 

The  money  levied  at  the  different  turnpikes  in 
Great  Britain,  is  supposed  to  exceed  so  much  ^hat 
is  necessary  tor  repairing  the  roads,  that  the  savings 
which,  with  proper  economy,  might  be  made  from 
it,  have  been  considered,  even  by  some  ministers, 
as  a  very  great  resource,  which  might,  at  some  time 
or  another,  be  appUed  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state. 
Government,  it  has  been  said,  by  taking  the  manage- 
ment of  the  turnpikes  into  its  own  hitnds,  and  by 
employkig  the  soldiers,  who  would  work  for  a  very 
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small  addition  to  their  pay,  could  keep  the  roads  in 
good  order,  at  a  much  less  expense  than  it  can  be 
done  by  trustees,  who  have  no  other  workmen  to 
employ,  but  such  as  derive  their  whole  subsistence 
from  their  wages.  A  great  revenue,  half  a  million, 
perhaps,^  it  has  been  pretended,  might  in  this  man- 
ner be  gained,  without  laying  any  new  burden  upon 
the  people^  and  the  turnpike  roads  might  be  made 
to  contribute  to  the  general  expense  of  the  state,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  postoffice  does  at  present. 

That  a  considerable  Revenue  might  be  gained  in 
this  manner,  I  have  no  doubt,  though  probably  not 
near  so  much  as  the  prelectors  of  this  plan  have  sup- 
posed. The  plan  itself,  however,  seems  liable  to  seve- 
ral very  important  objections. 

First,  If  the  tolls  which  are  levied  at  the  turnpikes 
should  ever  be  considered  as  one  of  the  resources  for 
supplying  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  they  would 
certainly  be  augmented  as  those  exigencies  were  sup- 
posed to  require.  According  to  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain,  therefore,  they  would  probably  be  augment- 
ed very  fast.  The  facility  with  which  a  great  reve- 
nue ccmld  be  drawn  from  them,  would  probably  en- 
courage administration^  to  recur  very  frequently  to 
this  recourse^  Though  it  may,  perhaps,  be  more 
than  doubtful^  whether  half  a  million  could  by  any 
economy  be  saved  out  of  the  present  tolls,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  but  that  a  million  might  be 
saved  out  of  them,  if  they  were  doubled ;  and  per- 

*  Since  publiahiDg  the  two  first  editions  of  this  hook,  I  have 
got  good  reasons  to  helieve  that  all  the  turnpike  tolls  levied  in 
Great  Britain  do  not  produce  a  neat  revenue  that  amounts  to 
half  a  million;  a  sum  which,  under  the  management  of  govern- 
meAt,  would  not  be  suflkient  to  keep  in  repair  five  of  the  princi- 
pal roads  in  the  kingdom* 
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haps  two  miUions,  if  they  were  tripled*^  Hits  gieat 
revenue,  too,  might  he  levied  without  the  appoint, 
ment  of  a  single  new  officer  to  coUect  and  receive  it. 
But  the  turnpike  toUs,  heing  continually  augmented 
in  this  manner,  instead  of  facilitating  the  inland  com- 
merce of  the  country,  as  at  present,  would  soon  be* 
come  a  very  great  mcumbrance  upon  it.  The  ex- 
pense  of  transporting  all  faeav};  goods  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another,  would  soon  be  so  much 
increased,  the  market  for  all  siK^h  goods,  consequent* 
ly,  would  soon  be  so  much  narrowed,  that,  their 
production  would  be  in  a  great  measure  discouraged, 
and  the  most  important  branches  of  the  domestic  in* 
dustry  of  the  country  annihilated  altogether. 

Secondly,  A  tax  upon  carriages,  in  proportioa  to 
their  weight,  though  a  very  equal  tax  when  j^pUed 
to  the  sole  purpose  of  repairing  ^  roads,  is  a  very 
unequal  one  when  applied  to  any  other  purpose,  or 
to  supply  the  common  exigences  of  the  state.  When 
it  is  applied  to  the  sole  purpose  above  mentioned, 
each  carriage  is  supposed  to  pay  exactly  fx  the  wear 
and  tear  which  that  carrii^  occasions  of  the  roads* 
But  when  it  isap^ied  to  any  other  pmrpose,  each  car- 
riage is  supposed  to  pay  for  more  than  that  wear  and 
tear,  and  contributes  to  the  supply  of  some  o&er  exi- 
gency of  the  state.  But  as  tl^  turnpike  toll  raises 
the  price  of  goods  in  proportion  to  tbeir  weight  audi 
not  to  their  value,  it  is  chiefly  paid  by  the  consumers 
of  coarse  and  bulky,  not  by  those  of  piecious  and 
light  commodities.  Whatever  exigency  of  the  state, 
therefore,  this  tax  might  be  intended  to  sQp[dy,  that 

^  I  haft  now  good  reaaon  lo  beHeTe  that  all  these  conjectural 
aanaafe^bjr  much  too  large. 
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eKigeacy  would  be  chiefly  sapplied  at  the  expense  of 
the  poor,  not  of  the  rich ;  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  are  least  able  to  supply  it,  not  of  those  who  are 
most  able. 

Thirdly,  If  government  should  at  any  time  ne- 
glect the  reparation  of  the  high  roads,  it  would  be 
stiil  more  di&ndt,  dian  it  is  at  present,  to  compel 
the  proper  application  of  any  part  c^  the  turnpike 
tolki.  A  laige  revenue  might  thus  be  levied  upon 
the  people,  without  any  part  of  it  being  applied  to 
the  only  purpose  to  which  a  revetiue  levied  in  this 
manner  ought  ever  to  be  applied.  If  the  meanness 
and  poverty  of  the  trustees  of  turnpike  roads  render 
it  sometimes  difficult,  at  present,  to  oblige  them  to 
repair  their  wrong ;  their  wealth  and  greatness  would 
render  it  ten  times  more  so  in  the  case  which  is  here 
supposed. 

In  Fiaace,  the  fimds  destined  for  the  reparation 
of  die  high-roads  are  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  executive  power.  Those  Amds  consist,  partly  , 
in  a  certain  number  of  days'  laboor,  which  (he  coun* 
try  people  are  in  most  parts  of  Europe  obliged  to 
give  to  the  repantion  of  the  highways ;  and  partly 
in  such  a  portion  of  the  general  revenue  of  the  state 
as  the  king  chuses  to  spare  from  his  other  expenses* 

By  the  ancient  law  of  France,  as  well  as  by  that 
of  most  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  labour  of  the  coun- 
try people  was  under  the  diction  of  a  local  w  pro- 
vincial magistracy,  which  had  no  immediate  depen- 
dency upon  the  king's  council.  But,  by  the  present 
practice,  hoih  the  labour  of  the  country  people,  and 
idiatever  other  fund  the  king  may  cbuse  to  assign 
for  the  reparation  of  die  high  roads  in  any  particular 
province  or  generality,  are  entirely  under  the  ma^ . 
nagement  of  the  intendasit ;  an  officer  who  is  ap- 
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pointed  and  removed  by  the  king's  council  who  re-» 
ceives  his  orders  from  it,  and  is  in  constant  corre- 
spondence with  it.  In  the  progress  of  despotism,  the 
authority  of  the  executive  power  gradually  absorbs 
that  of  every  other  power  in  the  state,  and  assumes 
to  itself  the  management  of  every  branch  of  revenue 
which  is  destined  for  any  public  purpose.  In  France, 
however,  the  great  post-roads,  the  roads  which  make 
the  communication  between  the  principal  towns  of 
the  kingdom,  are  in  general  kept  in  good  order; 
and,  in  some  provinces,  are  even  a  good  deal  supe- 
rior to  the  greater  part  of  the  turnpike  roads  of 
England.  But  what  we  call  the  cross  roads,  that 
is,  the  &r  greater  part  of  the  roads  in  the  country, 
are  entirely  neglected,  and  are  in  many  places  absa- 
lutely  impassable  for  any  heavy  carriage.  In  some 
places  it  is  even  dangerous  to  travel  on  horseback, 
and  mules  are  the  6nly  conveyance  which  can  safe- 
ly be  trusted.  The  proud  minister  of  an  ostenta<» 
tious  court,  may  frequently  take  pleasure  in  execute 
ing  a  work  of  splendour  and  magnificence,  such  as 
a  great  highway,  which  is  frequently  seen  by  the 
principal  nobility,  whose  applauses  not  only  flatter 
his  vanity,  but  eveil  contribute  to  support  his  inte- 
rest at  court.  But  to  execute  a  great  number  of 
little  works,  in  which  nothing  that  can  be  done  can 
make  any  great  appearance,  or  excite  the  smallest 
degree  of  admiration  in  any  traveller,  and  which, 
in  short,  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  their 
extreme  utility,  is  a  business  which  appears,  in  every 
respect,  too  mean  and  paltry  to  merit  the  attention 
of  so  great  a  magistrate.  Under  such  an  admini- 
stration, therefore,  such  works  are  almost  always 
entirely  neglected. 
In  China,  and  in  several  other  governments  of 
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Asia»  the  executive  power  diarges  itself  both  with 
the  reparation  of  the  high  roads,  and  with  die  main- 
tenance of  the  navigable  canals.  In  the  itistmctions 
which  are  given  to  the  governor  of  each  province, 
ihoSe  objects,  it  is  said,  are  constantly  recommended 
to  him,  and  the  judgment  which  the  court  forms  of 
bb  conduct  is  very  much  regulated  by  the  attention 
which  he  appears  to  have  paid  to  this  part  of  his  in- 
structions. This  branch  of  public  police,  accord- 
ingly, is  said  to  be  very  much  attended  to  in  all  those 
countries,  but  particularly  in  China,  where  the  high 
roads,  and  still  more  the  navigable  canals,  it  is  pre- 
tended,  exceed  very  much  every  thing  of  the  same 
kind  which  is  known  in  Europe.  The  accounts  of 
those  works,  however,  which  have  been  transmitted 
to  Europe,  have  generally  been  drawn  up  by  weak 
and  wondering  travellers ;  frequently  by  stupid  and 
lying  missionaries.  If  they  had  been  examined  by 
more  intelligent  eyes,  and  if  the  accounts  of  them 
Jiad  been  reported  by  more  faithful  witnesses,  they 
would  not,  perhaps,  appear  to  be  so  wonderful*  The 
account  whickBernier  gives  of  some  works  of  this 
kind  in  Indostan,  SslUs  very  short  of  what  had  been 
reported  of  them  by  other  travellers,  more  disposed 
to  the  marvellous  than  he  was.  It  may,  too,  perhaps, 
be  in  those  countries,  as  it  is  in  France,  where  the 
great  roads,  the  great  communications,  which  are 
likely  to  be  the  subjects  of  conversation  at  the  court 
and  in  the  capital,  are  attended  to,  and  all  the  rest 
neglected.  In  China,  besides,  in  Indostan,  and  in 
several  other  governments  of  Asia,  the  revenue  of 
the  sovereign  arises  almost  altogether  from  a  land- 
tax  ov  land-rent,  which  rises  or  £ftlls  with  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land.    The  great 
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interest  of  the  lovereigti,  therefore^  Um  lOTenue,  is  in 
such  cmintries  necessarily  and  immediately  ocmneet. 
ed  with  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  with  the  gpreat* 
ness  of  its  produce,  and  with  the  value  of  its  produce. 
But  in  wder  to  render  that  produce  both  aa  ^Eeat 
and  as  valuable  as  possible,  it  is  necessary  to  procure 
to  it  as  extensive  a  market  as  possible,  and  conse- 
quently to  establish  the  freest,  the  easiest,  and  the 
least  expensive  comniunication  between  all  the  dif« 
ferent  parts  of  the  countiy ;  which  can  be  done  only 
by  means  of  the  best  roads  and  the  best  navigaUe 
canals.  But  the  revenue  of  the  sovereign  does  not, 
in  any  part  of  Europe,  arise  chi^y  firom  a  land-tax 
or  land*rent«  In  all  the  great  kingdoms  <^  Europe, 
perhaps,  the  greater  part  of  it  may  ultimately  de- 
pend upon  the  produce  of  the  land :  butthi^t  depen- 
dency is  neither  so  immediate  nor  so  evident  In 
Europe,  tbere&Mre,  the  si^vereign  does  not  feel  him- 
self so  directly  called  upon  to  promote  the  increase, 
both  in  quantity  and  value,  of  the  produce  of  the 
land,  or,  by  maintaining  good  roads  and  canals,  to 
provide  the  most  extensive  market  far  that  produce. 
Though  it  should  be  true,  therefore,  what  I  apprehend 
is  not  a  little  doubtful,  that  in  some  parts  of  Asia 
this  department  of  the  public  police  is  very  propei4y 
managed  by  ih^  executive  power,  there  is  not  die 
least  probability  that,  during  the  present  state  of 
things,  it  could  be  tolerably  numaged  >y  that  power 
in  any  part  of  Europe. 

Even  those  public  works,  which  are  of  such  a  |ia- 
ture  that  they  cannot  afford  any  revenue  fx  waim^ 
taining  themselves,  but  c^  which  the  conveniency  is 
nearly  confined  to  some  particular  place  or  district, 
are  always  better  maintained  by  a  local  or  provinekd 
1 
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itEv^nae,  under  the  manftgemeiit  of  a  local  and  pro- 
TiDckd  adminbtration,  than  by  the  general  revenue 
of  the  state,  of  which  the  executive  power  must  al*« , 
ways  have  the  management.  Were  the  streets  of 
I/ymoti  to  be  lighted  and  paved  at  the  expense  of 
the  treasury,  is  therie  any  probability  that  they  would 
be  so  well  lighted  and  paved  as  they  are  at  present, 
or  even  at  so  small  an  expense  ?  The  expense,  be- 
sides, instead  of  being  raised  by  a  local  tax  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  each  particular  street,  parish,  or  dis- 
trict in  London,  would,  in  this  case,  be  defrayed 
out  of  the  general  revenue  of  the  state,  and  would 
consequently  be  raised  by  a  tax  upon  all  the  mhabi- 
tants  of  the  kingdom,  of  whom  the  greater  part  de- 
rive no  sort  of  benefit  £rom  the  lighting  and  paving 
of  the  streets  of  London* 

The  abuses  which  sometimes  creep  into  the  local 
and  provincial  administration  of  a  local  and  provin- 
cial revenue,  how  enormous  soever  they  may  appear, 
are  in  reality,  however,  almost  always  very  trifling, 
in  comparison  of  those  which  commonly  take  place 
in  the  administration  and  expenditure  of  the  revenue 
of  a  great  empire.  They  are,  besides,  much  more 
easfly  corrected.  Under  the  local  or  provincial  ad- 
ministsation  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  six  days'  labour  which  the  country  people 
are  obliged  to  give  to  the  reparation  of  the  highways, 
is  not  always,  perhaps,  very  judiciously  applied,  but 
it  is  scarce  ever  exacted  with  any  circiunstance  of 
cruelty  or  oppression.  In  France,  under  the  admi^ 
nistration  of  the  intendants,  the  application  is  not  al* 
ways  more  judicious,  and  the  exaction  is  frequently 
tl^  most  cruel  and  oppressive.  Such  corvees,  as  they 
are  called,  make  one  of  the  principal  instruments  of 
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tjraimy  by  which  those  oflioers  chastise  any  ^ariBh  m* 
commxineaute,  which  has  had  the  misfortune  to  fiUI 
under  their  displeasure. 

Of  the  public  Works  and  InsiittUfans  tthich  are  necessf/^for 
facilUaiing  particular  Branches  of  Commerce. 

The  object  of  the  public  works  and  institutions 
above  mentioned,  is  \o  facilitate  commerce  in  general. 
But  in  order  to  facilitate  some  particular  branches  of 
it,  particular  institutions  are  necessary,  which  again 
require  a  particular  and  extraordinary  expense. 

Some  particular  branches  of  commerce;  which  are 
carried  on  with  barbarous  and  uncivilized  nations, 
require  extraordinary  protection.  An  ordinary  store 
or  counting-house  could  give  little  security  to  the 
goods  of  the  merchants  who  trade  to  the  western 
coast  of  Africa.  To  defend  (hem  from  the  barbarous 
natives,  it  is  necessary  that  the  place  where  they  are 
deposited  should  be  in  some  measure  fortified.  The 
disorders  in  the  ^vemment  of  Indostan  have  been 
supposed  to  render  a  like  precaution  necessary,  even 
among  that  mild  and  gentle  people  ;  and  it  was  un- 
der pretence  of  securing  their  persons  and  property 
from  violence,  that  both  the  English  and  French  East 
India  companies  were  allowed  to  erect  the  first  forts 
which  they  possessed  in  that  country.  Among  other 
nations,  whose  vigorous  government  will  sufier  no 
strangers  to  possess  any  fortified  place  within  their  ter- 
ritory, it  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  some  ambas- 
sador, minister,  or  consul,  who  may  both  decide,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  customs,  the  differences  arising 
among  his  own  countrymen ;  and,  in  their  disputes 
"with  the  natives,  may,  by  means  of  his  public  charac- 
ter, interfere  with  more  authority,  and  afford  them 
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a  moro  powerful  proteekiony  than  they  could  expect 
from  any  private  man.  The  interests  of  commerce 
have  frequently  made  it  necessary  to  maintain  minis* 
ters  in  foreign  countries,  where  the  purposes  either 
of  war  or  alliance  would  not  have  required  any.  The 
commerce  of  the  Turkey  company  first  occasioned 
the  establishment  of  an  ordinary  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  first  English  embassies  to  Russia 
arose  altogether  firpm  commercial  interests.  The 
constant  interference  with  those  interests,  neces- 
sarily occasioned  between  the  subjects  of  the  diffe- 
rent stajtes, of  "Europe,  has  probably  introduced  the 
custom  of  keeping,  in  all  neighbouring  countries, 
ambassadors  or  ministers  constantly  resident,  even 
in  the  time  of  peace*  This  custom,  unknown  to  an- 
cient times,  seems  not  to  be  older  than  the  end  of  the 
fiifteenth^  or  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century; 
that  is,  than  the  time  when  commerce  first  began  to 
esitenA,  itself  to  the  greater  part  of  the  nations  of 
Europe,  and  when  they  first  began  to  attend  to  its 
^terests. 

It  seems  not  unreasonable,  that  the  extraordi- 
nary, expense  which  the  protection  of  any  particular 
branch  of  commerce  may  occasion,  should  be  defiray- 
ed  by  a  moderate  tax  upon  that  particular  branch ; 
by  a  moderate  fine,  for  example,  to  be  paid  by  the 
traders  when  they  first  enter  into  it;  or*  what  is 
more  equal,  by  a  particular  duty  of  so  much  per  cent, 
upon  the  goods  which  they  either  import  into,  or  ex- 
port out  of,  the  particular  countries  with  which  it  is 
carried  on.  The  protection  of  trade,  in  general, 
firom  pirates  and  freebooters^  is  said  to  have  given  oc- 
casion to  the  first  institution  of  the  duties  of  custom^. 
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But,  if  it  was  thought  reasooftble  to  lay  a  gercral 
tax  upoa  trade,  iu  order  to  defray  the  expense  of 
protecting  trade  in  general,  it  should  serai  equally 
reasonable  to  lay  a  particular  tax  upon  a  particular 
branch  of  trade,  in  order  to  defray  tbe  extraordinary 
expense  of  protecting  that  branch. 

The  protection  of  trade,  in  general,  has  always 
been  considered  as  essential  to  the  defence  id  the 
commonwealth,  and,  upon  that  account,  a  necessary 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  executive  power.  The  col* 
lection  and  application  of  the  g^ieral  duties  of  cus« 
toms,  therefcnre,  have  always  been  left  to  that  power. 
But  the  protection  of  any  particular  branch  of  trade 
is  a  part  of  the  general  protection  of  trade ;  a  part, 
therefore,  of  the  duty  of  that  power ;  and  if  na« 
tions  always  acted  consistently,  the  particular  du« 
ties  levied  for  the  purposes  of  such  particular  protect 
tion,  should  always  have  been  left  equally  to  its  dis« 
posal.  But  in  thb  respect,  as  wdl  as  in  many  others^ 
nations  have  not  always  actdl  consist^^y ;  and  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  commercial  states  cnT  Europe^ 
particular  companies  of  merchants  have  had  the  ad* 
dress  to  persuade  the  legislature  to  entrust  to  diem 
the  performance  of  this  part  of  the  duty  of  the  sove- 
reign, together  with  all  the  powers  which  are  neces- 
sarily connected  with  it. 

These  companies,  though  diey  may,  perhaps,  Imve 
been  useful  for  the  first  introduction  of  some  bnoch* 
es  of  commerce,  by  making,  at  their  own  expense, 
an  experiment  which  the  state  might  not  think  it 
prudent  to  make,  have  in  the  long-run  proved,  uni^ 
versally ,  either  burdensome  or  usdess,  and  have  either 
mismanaged  or  ccmfined  the  trade. 
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When  tbo0e  oompantes  do  not  tmde  upon  a  joint 
stock,  but  are  obliged  to  admit  any  person,  properly 
qualified,  Qpoa  pwyifig  a  certain  fine,  and  agreeing  to 
submit  t0  the  nqpulatiiMis  of  the  company,  each  mem- 
ber tnding  upon  his  own  stock,  and  at  hi»  own  risk, 
they  are  called  Mgulafced  companies.  When  tl^y 
trade  upon  a  joiat4tock,  each  member  sharing  in  the 
oommon  profit  or  loas*  in  proportion  to  his  share  in 
^16  stock,  tfa^  are  called  joint^stock  companies. 
Such  companies,  whether  regulated  or  joint-stock,  > 
sMMtimet  luive,  and  sometimes  have  nbt>  eixolusive 
privil^^ 

Regulated  companies  resemble,  in  every  respect, 
tibe  corpomtkm  of  trades,  so  common  in  the  cities 
aad  towns  of  all  the  di&rent  countries  of  £ttrope ; 
and  are  a  sort  of  enlarged  monopolies  of  the  same 
kind.  As  no  inhabitant  of  a  town  can  egi^ercise  an 
ificorporated  toule,  without  first  obtaining  his  free- 
dom in  liie  inanrporation,  so,  in  most  cases,  no  sub* 
ject  di  the  state  can  lawfoUy  wnry  on  any  branch  of 
foreign  trade,  fiir  whidi  a  r^^lated  company  is  esta- 
blished,  without  first  becoming  a  member  of  tibat 
CMipany.  The  monopoly  is  moit  or  less  strict,  ac*. 
cord^fig  as  die  terms  of  admissioa  are  more  or  less 
difficult,  and  according  bm  the  directors  of  the  com* 
i^ony  have  more  or  less  authority,  or  have  it  more  or 
less  in  their  power  to  manage  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
confeie  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  to  themselves 
and  l^ir  particular  friends*  In  the  most  ancient 
regulated  oompanies,  the  [nlivUdges  of  apprenticeship 
wexe  die  same  as  in  other  cotporations,  and  entitled 
&e  person  who  had  served  his  time  to  a  member  of 
the  company,  to  become  himself  a  member,  either 
wMumt  paying  any  fiAe,  or  upon  paying  a  much 
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smaUef  due  than  what  was  exacted  of  other  people* 
The  usual  corporation  spirit,  wherever  the  law  does 
not  restrain  it,  prevails  in  all  reg^ulated  companies* 
When  they  have  been  allowed  to  act  accordhig  ta 
their  natural  genius,  they  have  always,  in  order*  to 
confine  the  coHipetition  to  as  small  a  mimber  of 
persons  as  possible,  endeavoured  to  subject  Ae  trade 
to  many  burdensome  regulations.  When  the  law 
has  restrained  them  from  doing  this,  they  have  be- 
come altogether  useless  and  insignificant. 

The  regulated  companies  for  foreign  commevcei 
which  at  present  subsist  in  Great  Britain^  are  the 
ancient  merchant-adventurers'  company,  now  com- 
monly called  the  Hamburgh  company,  the  Russia 
company,  the  Easdand  company,  the  Turk^  com- 
pany, and  the  Afirican  company. 

The  terms  of  admission  into  the  Hambuigh  com- 
pany are  now  said  to  be  quite  easy;  and  the  directors 
either  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  subject  the  trade 
to  any  troublesome  restraint  or  regulations,  or,  at 
least,  have  not  of  late  exercised  that  power.  It  has 
hot  always  been  so.  About  the  miiklle  of  the  last 
centilry,  the  fine  for  admission  was  fifty,  and  at  one 
time  one  hundred  pounds,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
company  was  said  to  be  extremely  oppressive.  In 
1643,  in  l645,  and  in  l66l,  the  clothiers  and  fipet 
traders  of  the  west  of  England  complained  of  them 
to  parliament,  as  of  monopolists,  who  confined  the 
trade,  aiid  oppressed  the  manufistotitres  of  the  country. 
Though  those  complunts  produced  no  act  erf*  parim* 
ment^  they  had  probably  intimidated  the  company 
so  far,  as  to  oblige  them  to  reform  their  conduct* 
Since  that  time,  at  least,  there  have  been  no  com- 
plaints against  them.    By  the  lOth  and  11th  of  Wil- 
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liam  III,  c.  &,  the  fine  for  admissioa  into  the  Russia 
company  was  rieduQed  to  five  pounds ;  and  by  the 
25th  of  Charles  II,  c.  7,  that  for  admission  into  the 
Eastland  company  to  forty  shillings ;  while,  at  the 
same  tii»e,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  all  the 
oounteies  on  the  north  side  of  the  Baltic,  were  ex* 
empted  firom  their  exclusive  charter.  The  conduct 
of  those  companies  had  probably  given  occasion  to 
those  two  acts  of  parliament.  Before  that  time,  Sir 
Josiah  Child  had  represented  both  these  and  the 
Hamburgh  company  as  extremely  oppressive,  and 
imputed  to  their  bad  management  the  low  state  of 
the  trade,  which  we  at  that  time  carried  on  to  the 
countries  comprehended  widiin  their  respective  char- 
ters. ;  But  though  such  companies  may  not,  in  the 
present  times,  be  very  oppressive,  they  are  certainly 
altogether  useless.  To  be  merely  useless,  indeed,  is, 
peihiips,  the  highest  eulogy  whjch  can  ever  justly  be 
bestowed  upon  a  regulated  OHnpany ;  and  all  the 
three  companies  aboye  mentioned  seean,  in  their  pre- 
sent state,  to  deserve  this  eulogy. 

The  fine  lor  admission,  into  the  Turkey  company 
was.  formerly  twenty-five  pounds  for  all  persons  un- 
der twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  fifty  pounds  for  all 
perscms  above  that  age.  Nobody  but  mere  merchants 
.#ould  be  admitted ;  a  restriotioa  which  excluded  all 
shop-keepers  and  retailers.  By  a  bye^law,  no  British 
manolactures  could  be  exported  to  Turkey  but  in 
the  general  ships  of  the  company ;  and  as  those  ships 
sailed  always  from  the  port  of  London,  this  restric 
tion  confined  the  trade  to  that  expensive  port,  and 
the  tmd^rs  to  those  who  lived  in  Loudon  and  in  its 
neighbourhood.  By  another  bye-law,  no  person  Uv- 
ing  within  tweoty  miles  of  London,  and  not  free  of 
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die  C1I7,  coaki  be  admHted  a  foraiber ;  aiioditrM^ 
striction  which,  jomed  to  the  fiiregoiiig,  ttecooM»By 
excluded  all  but  the  freemen  of  LontikMi.  Ab  ti^ 
time  for  the  loading  and  sailing  irf*  tiKMe  g^nefal  ship^ 
depended  altogether  upon  the  direetors,  dwy  c(Mdd 
easily  fill  them  with  their  own  goods^  and  ^ose  of 
their  particular  friends,  to  the  e&dusion  of  ^rtbbrs, 
who,  they  might  pretend,  had  made  limt  pioposab 
too  late.  In  this  state  of  things^  therefore,  tibik  eooi^ 
pany  was,  m  every  respect,  a  strict  and  oppresnve 
mcmopoly.  Those  abuses  gave  occasion  to  the  aM  of 
the  26th  of  George  II,  c.  18)  reducing  die  fine  tat 
admission  to  twenty  pounds  for  aH  persotis,  witfaout 
any  distinction  of  ages,  or  any  restrietioii)  eidier  to 
mere  merchants,  or  to  ihe  freettien  of  London ;  and 
granting  to  all  such  persons  the  Hberty  of  estporiflig, 
frt)m  all  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  to  any  portin  Tur« 
key,  all  British  goods,  of  which  die  exp<»tation  ww 
not  prohibited,  upon  paying  both  the  genemldvdes  of 
customs,  and  the  particular  duties  assessed  fw  d^«y- 
ing  the  necessary  expeuMs  of  the  company ;  and  aub- 
tnitting,  at  the  same  time,  to  die  lawfid  authwity  of 
the  British  ambassador  ami  consuls  resident  m  Tur- 
key, and  to  the  bye-laws  of  die  company  duly  enatted. 
To  prevent  any  oppression  by  those  byeJaws,  it  was 
by  the  same  act  ordaisied,  that  tf^any  seven  members 
of  the  company  conceived  themselves  aggrieved  by 
any  bye-law  which  should  be  enacted  after  the  passing 
of  diis  act,  they  might  i^peal  to  the  board  di  trade 
and  plantations  (to  the  authority  of  which  a  cam- 
mittee  of  the  privy  council  has  now  succeeded),  pro^ 
vided  such  appeal  was  brought  within  twelve  monllis 
jifter  the  bye-law  was  enacted ;  and  that,  if  any  seven 
members  conceived  diemsdves  aggrieved  by  any  bye- 
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kw  whidi  had  been  eoActed  hefiu^  the  passing  of  this 
act,  tisiej  mig^ht  brii^  a  like  appeal,  provided  it  was 
wildiaa  twelve  montfafi  after  the  day  on  which  this 
aot  waB  to  take  pfause^  Tiie  experience  of  erne  year, 
boivevi^,  may  not  always  be  sufficient  to  discover  to 
all  the  membecs  of  a  great  company  the  pemicicms 
tendency  of  a  particnlar  bye-law ;  and  if  several  of 
tk^ndmiki  afterwards  discover  it,  neitber  the  board 
of  trade,  nor  die  committee  of  council,  can  a£f(^ 
them  any  redcessL  .  The  object,  besides,  of  die  greater 
faxt  of  the  bje^laws  of  all  regulated  companies,  as 
wdl  as  of  all  odier  corpcMradoos,  is  not  so  much  to 
oppress  those  v^  are  already  members,  as  to  dis* 
ooora^  odMFS  from  becoming  so ;  which  may  be 
dene,  not  ovly  by  a  high  fine,  but  by  many  other 
contrivances.  The  constant  view  of  such  companies 
is  always  to  raise  the  rate  of  their  own  profit  as  high 
as  they  can ;  toke^  the  market,  both  for  the  goods 
which  they  export,  and  for  those  which  they  import, 
as  much  undenstocked  as  they  ca^ ;  which  can  be 
done  only  by  restrainmg  the  competition,  or  by  dis* 
couraging  new  adveotacers  £rom  enlsaing  into  the 
tcide.  A  fine^  even  of  twenty  poimds,  besides,  though 
it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  discourage  any 
man  £com  entering  into  the  Turkey  ta:ade,  with  an 
iBtention  to  continoe  in  it,  may  be  enough  to  discou- 
lage  a  specniofcive  m^xhant  fit)m  hazarding  a  single 
adventure  in  it.  In  all  trades,  die  regular  estabUsh* 
ed  timders,  even  though  not  incorporated,  naturally 
combine  to  raise  pco&s,  which  are  noway  so  likely 
to  be  kept,  at  all  times,  down  to  dieir  proper  level, 
as  by, the  occasional  competition  of  speculative  adven- 
turers.   Tbe  Turkey  trade,  diough  in  some  measure 
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laid  open  by  thb  act  of  parliament/ is  stiU  considered 
by  many  people  as  very  &r  from  being  altogether 
fire^.  The  Turkey  company  contribute  to  maintain 
an  ambassador  and  two  or  three  ccmsuk,  who,  like 
other  public  ministers,  ought  to  be  maintained  alto- 
gether by  the  state,  and  the  trade  laid  open  to  all  his 
Majesty's  subjects.  Tlie  different  taxes  levied  by  the 
company,  for  this  and  other  corporation  purposes, 
might  afford  a  revenue  much  more  than  sufficient  to 
enable  a  state  to  maintain  such  ministers. 

Regulated  companies,  it  was  observed  by  Sir  Jo« 
siah  Child,  though  they  had  frequently  supported 
public  ministers,  had  never  maintained  any  forts  or  ' 
garrisons  in  the  coimtries  to  which  they  traded  ; 
whereas  joint-stock  companies  frequently  had.  And, 
in  reality,  the  former  seem  to  be  much  more  unfit 
for  this  sort  of  service  than  the  latter.  First,  The 
directors  of  a  regelated  company  have  no  particular 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  general  trade  of  the 
company,  for  the  sake  of  which  such  forts  and  gar- 
risons  are  maintained.  »The  decay  of  that  general 
trade  may  even  frequently  contribute  to  the  advan- 
tage of  their  own  private  trade ;  as,  by  diminishing 
the  number  of  their  competitors,  it  may  enable  them 
both  to  buy  cheaper,  and  to  sell  dearer.  The  di- 
rectors of  a  joint-stock  company,  on  the  contrary, 
having  only  their  shares  in  the  profits  which  are  made 
upon  the  common  stock  committed  to  their  manage- 
ment, have  no  private  trade  of  their  own,  of  which 
the  interest  can  be  separated  from  that  of  the  general 
trade  of  the  company.  Their  private  interest  is 
connected  wilii  the  prosperity  of  the  general  trade  of 
the  company,  and  witii  the  maintenance  of  the  forts 
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and  gamsons  vrhick  are  necessary  for  its  def^ice* 
They  are  more  likely,  therefore,  to  have  that  conti- 
nual and  careful  attention  which  that  maintenance 
necessarily  requires.    Secondly,  The  directors  of  a 
jointpstock  company  have  always  the  management  / 
of  a  large  capitfd,  the  joint  stock  of  the  company,  a 
part  of  which  they  may  frequently  employ,  with  pro- 
priety in  building,  repairing,  and  maintaining  such 
necessary  forts  and  garrisons.    But  the  directors  of 
a  regulated  company,  having  the  management  of  no 
common  capital^  have  no  other  fund  to  efnploy  in 
this  way,  but  the  casual  revenue  arising  from  the 
admission  fines,  and  from  the  corporation  duties  im- 
posed upon  the  trade  of  the  company*    Though  they 
had  the  same  interest,  therefore,  to  attend  to  the 
maintenance  of.  such  forts  and  garrisons,  they  can 
seldom  have  the  same  ability  to  render  that  attention 
effectual     The  mainteoance  of  a  pubUc  minister, 
requiring  scarce  any  attention,  and  but  a  moderate 
and  limited  expense,  is  a  business  much  more  suit- 
able both  to  the  temper  and  abilities  of  a  regulated 
company. 

Long  af^r  the  time  of  Sir  Josiah  Child,  however, 
in  1750,  a  r^ulated  company  was  established,  the 
present  company  of  merdiants  trading  to  Africa ;  . 
which  was  expressly  charged  at  first  with  the  mailx- 
t^iance  of  all  the  British  fi>rts  and  garrisons  that  lie 
between  Cape  Blanc  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  afterwards  with  that  of  those  only  which  lie 
between  Cape  Rouge  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  act  which  establishes  this  company  (the  23d  of 
Geoi*ge  U,  c.  31),  seems  to  have  had  two  distinct 
objects  in  view ;  first,  to  restrain  efiectually  the  op- 
pressive and  monopolizing  spirit  which  is  natural  to 
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the  electors  of  a  regiifaited  conipaajr;  and^acimidlyv 
to  force  them,  as  much  «  possiMe,  to  give  an  at- 
tention, which  is  not  natncal  to  th^n,  towards  the 
maintenaiice  of  forts  and  garrisons. 

For  the  first  of  these  pmrposess,  the  fine  fiir  md- 
mis^on  is  limited  to  fiirty  shillings.    The  company 
is  prohibited  fi»m  trading  in  tiieir  oorporale  ca- 
pacity^  or  upon  a  joint   stock;   £rom  borrowing 
money  npbu  common  seal,  or  finm  laying  any  re* 
straints  upon  the  trade,  which  nay  be  carried  on 
freejy  from  all  plans,  and  by  all  perwDS  being 
British  sul^ects,  and  paying  tike  fine.    The  govern- 
ment is  in  a  comaiittee  of  nine  persons,  who  meet 
at  London,  but  who  are  chosen  araraally  by  the 
freemen  of  the  company  at  London,  Bnstol,  and 
Liverpool;   three  from  each  place.     No  commit* 
tee^^nan  can  be  continued  in  oflice  for  noose  than 
three  years  together.     Any  committee-man  might 
be  removed  by  the  board  of  trade  and  plantations, 
now  by  a  committee  of  council,  after  being  heard  in 
his  own  defence.    The  ooaomittee  are  forbid  to  ex- 
port negroes  firom  Africa,  or  to  import  any  Afirican 
goods  into  Great  Britain.    But  as  they  are  efaarged 
with  the  maintenance  of  forts  and  gacriaons,  diey 
may,  for  that  purpose  export  from  Gceat  Britain  to 
AfHca  goods  and  stares  of  dijQferent  kmds.    Qut  of 
the  moneys  which  they  dudl  receive  fiKim  the  com- 
pany, they  are  aHowed  a  sum,  not  exeeeding  eight 
hundred  pounds,  for  the  salaries  of  their  clerks  and 
agents  at  London,  Bristol,  and  Livecpocd,  the  house- 
rent  of  their  offices  at  London,  and  all  other  expenses 
of  management,  commission,  and  agency,  in  Eng- 
land.   What  remains  of  this  sum,  after  defimying 
these  different  expenses,  they  may  divide  among 
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ihaumti^mkf  as  cfxafienMtioa  fiar  tber  trouUe,  in 
ifhatBiaiiiiertlieythkikprapen  By  this  conatitutioii, 
it  might  faa^e  been  expected,  that  the  spirit  of 
monopoly  would  have  been  eSectnally  certrained,  and 
the  £rst  of  these  purposes  snffic^ntly  answered*    It 
wonld  seem,  however,  that  it  had  not    Though  by 
tiie  4lh  of  George  III,  e.  20,  tiie  fiart  of  Senegal, 
with  M  its  depi^eocies^  had  been  invested  in  the 
eoMfaay  of  merchants  trading  to  Africa,  yet,  in  the 
year  feHowing  (by  the  5th  of  George  III,  c.  44). 
not  only  Senegal  and  its  dependencies,  but  the  whole 
coast,  from  the  port  of  Salloe,  in  South  fiarbary,  to 
Gape  Roi^[e,  was  eaempted  from  the  jurisdiction  oi 
that  company,  was  vestjed  in  the  <Mmn,  and  the  trade 
to  itdoclared  free  to  all  his  m^esty's  subjects.     The 
company  had  been  SBspeoted  of  lertraining  the  tmde, 
and  of  ertaUidmig  some  aart  of  improper  monopoly. 
It  is  not,  however,  very  easy  to  conceive  how,  imder 
the  wgnlations  of  tihe  23d  Geoi^  II,  they  could  do 
sa    In  tto  printed  debates  of  the  house  of  corn- 
mans,  not  always  the  most  authentic  records  of  truth, 
I  observe,  ilowever,  that  they  have  been  accused  of 
this.    The  members  of  the  committee  of  nine  being 
aU  metchaits,  and  the  govemcnrs  and  iCkctors  in  their 
dxSavent  forts  and  settlements  being  all  depend^it 
upon  them,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  latter  might 
hate  giwn  peculiar  attention  to  the  cons^nments 
and  commissions  of  the  former,  which  would  esta* 
Uish  a  real  monopoly. 

For  the  second  of  these  purposes,  the  maintenance 
<^the  forts  and  garrisons,  an  annual  sum  has  been 
allotted  to  them  by  parliament^  generally  about 
iMlSfiOO.  Hot  the  proper  application  of  this  sum, 
tbe  committee  is  ob%ed  to  account  aouually  to  the 
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eiuraitorbaroii  of  exchequer;  ufaieh-aeoouatkafter*' 
wards  to  be  laid  befiire  fMurliaineat.    But  pariiament, 
which  gtvw  fo  tittle  attention  to  the  application  of 
millions,  is  notlikely  to  give  mnch  to  that  of  £l3fiOO 
a*year ;  and  the  cursitor  baron  of  exchequer,  fix>m 
his  profession  and  education,  is  not  likely  to  be  pro- 
foundly skilled  in  ike  proper  expense  of  forts  and 
garrisons.    The  captains  of  his  majesty's  navy,  in- 
deed, or  any  othw  cosmiissicMied  officers,  appointed 
by  the  board  of  admiralty,  may  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  tibe  forts  and  garriwns,  and  report  their 
conservations  to  that  board.    But  that  board  se^ns 
to  have  no  direct  jurisdiction  over  die  committee, 
nor  any  aul^rity  to  correct  those  whose  oonduct  it 
may  thus  inquire  into ;  and  the  captains  of  his  ma- 
j^ty's  navy,  besides,  are  not  supposed  to  be  al^ys 
deeply  learned  in  the  science  of  fortification.    Re- 
moval jfrom  an  office,  which  can  be  enjoyed  only  for 
the  term  of  three  years,  and  of  which  die  lawfol 
emoluments,  even  -during  that  term,  are  so  very 
^all,  seems  to  be  the  ulmost  punishment  to  which 
any  committeeonan  is  liable,  for  any  fiiult,  except 
direct  malversation,  or  eriibezzlement,  either  of  the 
public  mon^,  or  of  that  of  the  company ;  and  the 
fear  of  the  punishment  can  never  be  a  motive  of 
sufficient  weight  to  force  a  continual  and  carefid 
attention  to  a  business  to  which  he  has  no  other 
interest  to  attend.  The  committee  are  accused  of  ha- 
ving sent  out  bricks  and  stones  from  England  for 
the  reparation  of  Cape  Coast  Casde,  on  the  coast 
of  Guinea ;  a  business  for  which  parliament  had 
several  times  granted  an  extraordinary  sum  of  mo- 
ney.   These  bricks  and  stones,  too,  which  had  dius 
been  sent  upon  so  long  a  voyage,  were  said  to  have 
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been  oi  so  bad  a  quality,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
rebuild,  from  the  foundation,  the  walls  which  had 
been  repaired  with  them.  The  forts  and  garrisons 
which  lie  north  of  Gape  Roi^,  are  not  only  main- 
tained  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  but  are  under 
die  immediflte  gwetnaieiit  of  tiie  executive  power  ; 
and  why  those  which  lie  south  of  ttuA  cape,  and 
whkh,  too,  are,  in  part  at  least,  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  should  be  under  a  different  go- 
yesnment,  it  seems  not  very  easy  even  to  imagine  a 
good  reason.  The  protection  of  the  Mediterranean 
trade  was  the  original  purpose  or  pretence  of  tl)p 
garrisons  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca;  and  the  main- 
tenance  and  government  of  those  garrisons  have  al- 
ways been,  very  [uroperly,  committed,  not  to  the 
Turkey  company,  but  to  the  executive  power.  In 
the  extent  of  its  dominion  consists,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  pride  jmd  dignity  of  that  power;  and  it  is 
not  very  likely  to  fail  in  attention  to  what  is  neces- 
sary for  the  defence  of  that  dominion.  The  garri- 
sons at  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  accordingly,  have 
never  been  neglected.  Though  Minorca  has  been 
twice  taken,  and  is  now  prbbably  lost  for  ever,  that 
dimster  has  never  been  imputed  to  any  neglect  in 
the  executive  power.  I. would  not,  however,  be 
understood  to  insinuate,  that  either  of  those  expen- 
sive garrisons  was  ever,  even  in  the  smallest  degree, 
necessary  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  origin- 
ally dismembered  from  the  Spanish  monarchy.  That 
dismemberment,  perhaps,  never  served  any  other  real 
purpose  than  to  alienate  fix>m  England  her  natural 
ally  the  king  of  Spain,  and  to  unite  the  two  princi- 
pal branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  in  a  much 
strbter  and  more  permaneift  alliance  than  the  ties 
of  blood  could  ever  have  united  them. 
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Joiat*rtock  companies,  estiJiUabed  either  h%  rajnd 
charter,  or  by  act  of  pariiamant,  different  in  semil 
respects^  not  only  ^Mtn  regulated  companies,  but 
from  private  copartneici^. 

First,  In  a  private  copartnery,  no  partner^  witimit 
the  consult  of  the  company,  can  tnodEw  his  shara 
to  another  person,  or  introduce  a  new  member  into 
the  company.  Each  member,  however,  may,  upon 
proper  wamii^,  withdraw  from  the  copartnery,  aod 
demand  payment  from  tbem  of  his  share  of  ^oom*^ 
mon  stock.  In  a  joint^atock  company,  on  the  con^ 
tcary,  no  member  can  demaiid  payment  of  his  share 
from  the  company;  bat  each  member  can,  widtoot 
their  consent,  tonaficr  his  diare  to  aitotiber  person, 
and  theieby  introdncea  new  member.  The  value  of 
a  share  in  a  joint  stock  is  alws^s  the  price  wbidi 
it  wiU  bring  in  the  market ;  and  this  may  be  i^their 
greater  or  less  in  any  pfoportioo,  than  the  sum 
which  its  owner  stands  credited  lor  in  Uie  stodc  of 
the  company. 

Secondly,  In  a  private  copartnery,  eadi  partner  is 
bound  ibr  the  debts  oontmcted  by  the  con^iaiqp,  to 
the  whole  extent  oi  his  fortune.  In  a  joint-stock 
company,  on  the  contrary,  each  partner  is  bound 
only  to  the  extent  of  his  share. 

The  trade  of  a  joiat^tock  company  b  always  nuu 
naged  by  a  court  of  directors.  This  coort,  indeed, 
is  frequently  subject,  in  many  respects,  to  the  eon* 
troul  of  a  genual  court  of  proprietors.  But  the 
greater  part  of  these  proprietors  seldom  fncetend  to 
understand  any  thing  of  the  business  of  the  company; 
and  when  the  spirit  of  fectioa  happens  not  to  prev^ 
among  them,  give  themselves  no  trouble  about  i% 
but  receive  contentedly  such  half-yearly  oor  yeariy 
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dividend  as  the  directors  think  proper  to  make  to 
them.  This  total  exemptioii  firom  trouble  and  from 
tisk,  beymid  a  liimted  som,  ^icoaragM  many  people 
to  become  adrentorers  in  joint<«todk  companies,  who 
would,  i^n  no  acconnt,  faataard  their  fortunes  in  bxxj 
private  copartneary .  Sudi  companies,  therefore,  oon^ 
moniy  diuw  to  themselves  nnieh  greater  stocks  tlian 
any  private  copartnery  can  boast  of*  The  trading 
stock  of  the  South  Sea  Company  at  one  time  a* 
nAounted  to  upwards  of  thirty-three  millions  eight 
hnndred  tfkousand  pounds.  The  divided  capital  of 
the  Bank  of  £ngtend  amounts,  at  present,  to  ten 
milKons  seven  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds. 
The  directoTB  of  such  conipanies,  however,  being  the 
managers  rather  of  other  people's  money  thim  of 
^ir  own,  it  cannot  well  be  expected  that  they 
diould  watch  over  it  with  the  same  anxious  vigilance 
with  which  the  partners  in  a  private  copartnery  fine* 
quenfly  watch  over  their  own.  Like  tiie  Rewards 
of  a  rich  man,  they  are  ftpt  to  consider  attention  to 
small  matters  as  not  for  their  master's  honour,  and 
Very  eamly  give  themselves  a  dispensation  firom 
having  It.  Negligence  and  profusion,  therefore, 
must  always  prevail,  more  or  less,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  afiairs  of  such  a  company.  It  is  upon 
this  account,  that  joint^tock  companies  for  fweign 
trade  have  seldom  been  able  to  maintain  to  compe- 
trtiou  against  private  adventurens.  They  have,  ac- 
cording, very  seldom  succeeded  without  an  exclu- 
sive privilege ;  and  frequently  have  not  succeeded 
TOth  one.  Without  an  exclusive  [wrivilege,  they  have 
comfmonly  mismanaged  the  trade.  With  an  exclu- 
sive  privilege,  they  have  both  i^isnianaged  and  con- 
fined it. 
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The  Royal  African  oompftny,  the  pitedecesBOis  of 
the  presoit  Afiricaa  company,  had  an  exclusive  pri« 
vilege  by  charter ;  but  bs  that  diarter  had  not  beea 
confirmed  by  act  of  parliament,  the  trade,  in  conse- 
quence* of  the  declaration  of  r^ts,  WIS,. soon  after 
llie  revolution,  laid  open  to  all  his  majesty's  subjects. 
The  Hudson's  Bay  company  are,  as  to  thek  legal 
rights,  in  the  sapie  situation  as  the  Royal  African 
company.  Their  exclusive  charter  has  not  been  con- 
firmed by  act  of  parliament.  The  South  Sea  com.*, 
pany,  as  long  as  they  continued  to  be  a  trading  com- 
pany, had  an  exclusive  privilege  confirmed  by  act  of 
parliament;  as  have  likewise  the  present  united  com- 
pany of  merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies. 

The  Royal  Afirican  company  soon  foimd  that  they 
could  not  maintain  the  competition  against  private 
adventurers,  whom,  notwithstanding  the  declaration 
of  rights,  they  continued  for  some  time  to  call  inter- 
lopers, and  to  persecute  as  such.  In  l69B,  however, 
the  private  adventurers  were  subjected  to  a.  duty  of 
t^i  per  cent,  upon  almost  all  the  different  brancbea 
of  their  trade,  to  be  employed  by  the  company  in 
the  maintenance  of  their  forts  and  garrisons.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  heavy  t^,  the  company  wei:e 
still  unable  to  maintain  the  competition.  Their  stock 
and  credit  gradually  declined.  In  I7l2,  their  debt9 
had  become  to  great,  that  a  particular  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  thought  necess^,.both  for  tlieir  securi^ 
and  for  that  of  their  creditors.  It  was  enacted,  that 
the  resolution  of  two-thirds  of  these  creditors  in 
number  and  value  should  bind  the  rest,  both  with 
regard  to  the  time  which  should  be  allowed  to  thc^ 
company  for  the  payment  of  their  debts,  and  with 
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regard  to  any  other  agreemeat  which  it  might  be 
thought  proper  to  make  with  them  ooncerniog  those 
debts.  In  17>90  their  a&irs  were  in  so  great  dis« 
order,  tint  diey  were  altogether  iiKapable  of  main* 
taining  their  forts  and  garrisons,  the  sole  purpose 
and  p^t^ct  of  their  institution.  From  that  year 
t31  their  final  dissolution,  the  parliament  judged  it 
necessary  to  allow  the  iMumal  sum  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  for  that  pm^se«  In  1732,  after  having  been 
for  many  years  losers  by  the  trade  of  canying  ne- 
groes to  the  West  Indies,  they  at  last  resolved  to 
give  it  up  altogether ;  to  ^1  to  the  private  trado^s 
to  America  the  negroes  which  they  purchased  upon 
the  coast ;  and  to  employ  their  servants  in  a  trade  to 
the  inland  parts  of  Africa  for  gold  dust,  elephants* 
teeth,  dyeing  drugs,  dc.  But  their  success  in  this 
more  confined  trade  was  not  greater  than  in  their 
former  extensive  one*  Their  affairs  continued  to  go 
gradually  to  decline,  till  at  last,  being  in  every  re- 
lict a  bankrupt  company,  they  were  dissolved  l^ 
act  of  parliament,  and  their  forts  and  garrisons  vest- 
^  in  the  present  regulated  company  of  merchants 
trading  to  Africa.  Before  the  erection  of  the  Royal 
Afirican  company,  there  had  been  three  other  joint- 
sHosk  companies  successively  establkhed,  one  after 
another,  for  the  African  trade.  They  were  all  equal* 
ly  unsuoeessftiK  They  all,  however,  had  exclusive 
.charters,  which,  though  not  confirmed  by  act  of  par- 
liament,  were  in  those  days  supposed  to  convey  a 
real  exclusive  privilege. 

^he  Hudson's  Bay  company,  before  their  misfor- 
tones  in  the  late  war,  had  been  much  more  fortu- 
nate than  the  Royai  African  company.  Their  ne- 
cessary expense  is  much  smaller.    The  whole  num- 
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ber  of  people  whom  tiiey  maintain  in  tiieir  dUKsienb 
setdemeiite  and  habitations,  which  they  have  honoocu 
ed  with  the  name  of  forts,  is  said  not  to  txcaed  m 
hundred  and  twenty  peracHia.  This  number,  bow-^ 
ever  is  sufficient  to  prepare  beforehand  the  cai^ 
of  furs  and  other  goods  necessary  for .  loading  thfi4« 
ships,  which,  on  account  of  the  ice,  can  seldom  re-* 
main  above  six  or  e^ht  weeks  in  those  seas.  Thia 
advantage  of  having  a  cargo  ready  prepared,  could 
not,  for  several  years,  be  acquired  by  private  advea* 
turers ;  and  without  it  th^re  seems  to  be  no  possibi* 
lity  of  trading  .to  Hudsoo's  Bay.  The  moderate  en* 
pital  c^  the  compuiy^  which,  it  is  asid,  does  not.  ex^ 
oeed  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  poiuids,  may, 
besides,  be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  engross  the 
whole,  or  almost  the  whole  trade  and  surplus  pro* 
duce,  of  the  miserable  though  extensive  country* 
comprehended  within  their  charter.  No  private  ad** 
v^iturers,  accordingly,  have  ever  attempted  to  trade 
to  that  country  in  competition  with  them.  This 
company,  ther^M^,  have  always  enjoyed  an,  eaLciu** 
sive  trade,  in  fact,  though  they  may  have  no  ri^t  to 
it  in  law.  Over  and  above  all  this  the  moderate 
d^ital  of  this  company  is  said  to  be  divided  amoi^ 
a  very  small  number  of  proprietors.  But  a  jowA-^ 
stock  company,  consisting  of  a  small  number  of  pto« 
foietors,  with  a  moderate  capital,  a^roaches  very 
nearly  to  the  nature  of  a  private  ec^Murtn^,  and 
may  be  capable  of  neaiiy  the  same  degree  of  vigi- 
lance and  attention.  It  is  not  to  be  wonderad  at^ 
therefore,  if,  in  consequence  of  these  diffiereirt^ad^ 
vantages,  the  Hudson's  Bay  oompaoy  had,  befiMte> 
the  late  war,  been  aUe  to  carry  on  their  trade  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  success.  It  does  not  serad 
probable,  however,  that  their  profits  ever  wproach* 
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ed  to  what  the  late  Mr.  Dobbs  imagmed  them.  A 
Biiich  more  sober  and  judicious  writer,  Mr.  Anderson, 
oatbor  of  The  Historical  and  Chronological  Deduc- 
tion of  Commerce,  very  justly  observes,  that  upon 
examiBing  the  accounte  whidi  Mr.  Dobbs  himself 
has  given  fw  several  years  together,  of  their  exports 
and  imports,  and  upon  making  proper  allowances 
Sot  their  extraordinary  risk  and  expense,  it  does  not 
appear  that  their  profits  deserve  to  be  envied,  or  that 
ibef  can  much,  if  at  all,  eicceed  the  ordinary  profits 
of  trade. 

The  South  Sea  company  never  had  any  forts  or 
garrisons  to  maintain,  and  therefore  were  entirely 
exempted  from  one  great  expense,  to  which  other 
jotnt*8tock  companies  for  foreign  tirade  are  subject : 
but  they  had  an  immense  capital  divided  among  an 
immense  number  of  prnprietors.  It  was  naturally 
to  be  expected,  therdbre,  that  folly,  negligence,  and 
profusion,  should  prevail  in  the  whole  management 
of  their  a&irs«  The  knav^  and  extravagance  of 
their  stock^jobbing  projects  are  sufficiently  known, 
and  the  explication  of  them  would  be  foreign  to  the 
present  subject.  The  mercantile  projects  were  not 
mudi  better  conducted*  The  fiast  trade  which  they 
engi^^  in,  was  timt  of  svpplyii^  the  Spanish  West 
Indies  willi  oegvoes,  of  wbicfa  (in  consequence  of  what 
was  called  the  assiento  contract  granted  them  by  the 
treaty  of  ITtreoht)  they  bad  the  exclosive  privU^e. 
Bitt  as  it  was  not  expected  that  much  profit  could 
be  noide  by  tfaia  trade,  batk  the  Portuguese  and 
^reoeh  oowpaoiesiy  who  had  enjoyed  it  upon  the 
sane  terms  before  them,  haviiig  been*  ruined  by  it^ 
ibey  were  allowed,  as  compensation,  to  send  annu- 
ally a  ship  ofaceftain  burden^to  trade  directly  to 
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the  Spanish  West  Indies.  Of  llie  ten  voyages  whidi 
this  annual  ship  was  allowed  to  make,  they  are  said 
to  have  gained  considerahly  by  one,  that  of  the  Royal 
CTan^ine,  in  1731 ;  and  tp  haye  been  losers,  moie 
or  less,  by  almosft  idl  the  rest.  Their  ill  soocess  was 
imputed,  by  th^ir  factors  and  agents,  to  the  extcur- 
tion  and  oppression  of  the  Spanish  gpvarpment ;  but 
was,  perhaps,  principally  owing  to  the  provision  and 
depredations  of  those  very  ^tofs  and  ^gieqts ;  some 
of  whom  are  said  to  have  acquired  great  fortmies 
even  in  one  year.  In  1734,  the  company  petitioiied 
the  king,  that  they  mi^t  be  allowed  tp  dispose  of 
the  trade  and  tonnage  of  their  annual  ohip,  on  acr 
count  of  the  little  profit  which  they  made  by  it,  and 
to  accept  pf  such  eouivalent  as  they  could  pblaia 
frpQ)  the  king  of  Spam. 

In  1724,  this  pompany  had  undertaken  the  wfaak- 
fishery.  Of  this,  inde^  tbf^y  had  no  monopoly ; 
but  as  long  as  they  carried  it  wit  no  othev  JB^tish 
subjects  appear  to  have  engaged  in  it  Of  die  e^ht 
voyages  which  their  ships  made  tp  Greenland,  they 
were  gainers  by  one,  and  losers  by  all  tb^  rest.  Af- 
ter their  eighth  and  last  voyage,  when  they  had  sold 
their  ship^  stores,  and  utensils,  they  found  that  their 
whole  loss,  upon  this  branch,  capital  and  interest  in- 
cluded, amounted  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  thousand  pounds. 

In  1722,  this  company  petitioned  the  parlimnent 
to  be  allowed  to  divide  dieir  immense  capital  of  more 
than  thirty-three  millions  eig^t  hundred  thooaand 
pounds,  the  whole  of  which  had  been  lent  to  govern- 
ment, into  two  equal  parts ;  the  one  half,  or  upwards 
of  sixteen  millions  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
to  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  with  othor  govern^ 
fncnt  annuities,  and  not  to  be  subject  to  .the  debts 
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contracted,  or  losses  incurred,  by  the  directors  of  the 
company,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  mercantile  pro* 
jects ;  thie  other  half  to  remain,  as  before,  a  trading 
stock,  and  to  be  subject  to  those  debts  and  losses. 
The  petition  was  too  reasonable  not  to  be  granted. 
In  17^9  they  again  petitioned  the  parliament,  that 
three-fourths  of  their  trading  stock  might  be  turned 
into  annuity  stock,  and  only  one  fourth  remain  as 
trading  stock,  or  exposed  to  the  hazards  arising 
from  the  bad  management  of  their  directors.  Both 
their  annuity  and  trading  stocks  had,  by  this  time, 
been  reduced  more  than  two  millions  each,  by  seve* 
ral  different  payments  from  government;  so  that 
this  fourth  amounted  only  to  #^3,662,784: 8: 6.  In 
1748,  all  the  demands  of  the  company  upon  the  king 
of  Spain,  in  consequence  of  the  assiento  contract, 
were,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  given  up  for 
what  was  supposed  an  equivalent.  An  end  was  put 
to  their  trade  with  the  Spanish  West  Indies;  the 
remainder  of  their  trading  stock  was  turned  into  an 
annuity  stock;  and  llie  company  cea3ed,  in  every 
respect,  to  be  a  trading  company. 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  trade  which 
^e  South  Sea  company  carried  on  by  means  of  their 
annual  ship,  the  only  trade  by  which  it  ever  was 
expected  that  they  could  make  any  considerable  pro- 
fit, they  were  not  without  competitors,  either  in  the 
foreign  or  in  the  home  market.  At  Carthagena, 
Porto  Bello,  and  La  Vera  Cruz,  they  had  to  en- 
counter the  competition  of  the  Spanish  merchants, 
who  brought  from  Cadiz  to  those  markets  European 
goods,  of  the  same  kind  with  the  outward  cargo 
of  their  ship ;  and  in  England  they  had  to  encounter 
that  of  the  English  merchants,  who  imported  from 
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Cadiz  goods  of  tbe  Spanidi  West  ladies,  of  the  same 
kind  with  (be  inward  cargo.  The  goods^  both  of 
the  Spamsh  aad  English  merchants,  indeed,  wegre 
periiaps  subject  (o  higher  duties*  But  the  loss  ooca-* 
sioaed  by  die  negligence,  profosicxi,  and  malyersa* 
tion  of  the  servmi^  of  the  company,  had  probaUy 
been  a  tax  Jimch  heavier  than  all  those  duties.  That 
a  joint^estock  company  should  be  able  to  carry  on 
sttooesaivdy  aay  boianch  of  foreign  trade,  when  pri* 
Tatg  adveotuvers  can  eome  intoiuiy  aort  of  open  and 
fair  ^mpetitioQ  with  theoi,  aeems  contrary  to  aU 
experience. 

The  okl  Eoglifih  East  India  company  was  estab* 
Itshed  in  1600,  by  a  charter  from 'Queen  Elizabeth* 
In  die  first  tweWe  voyages  which  they  fitted  out  for 
India,  they  appear  to  have  traded  as  a  regulated 
company,  mih  separate  stocks,  though  only  in  die 
general  ships  of  the  company.  In  l6l^  they  united 
into  a  jooot^tock.  Their  charter  wi^  exclusive,  and, 
diQugh  not  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament,  was  in 
liios^  days  supposed  to  convey  a  real  exclusive  pri* 
vilege.  For  many  years,  therefiue,  they  were  not 
much  distuiiied  by  interlopers.  Their  capital,  which 
never  exceeded  seven  hundred  and  £3rty*fottr  thou- 
sand  pounds,  and  of  which  fifty  pounds  was  a  shane, 
was  not  80  exoibi1;ant,  nor  their  dealings  so  exteur 
aive,  as  to  afibxd  eid^er  a  pietext  for  goossxiegligeaQe 
and  provision,  or  aioover  to  gross  malversation.  Notr 
with^;an4ing  spme  extraovdinary  losses,  occasioned 
pardy  by  the  maliee  of  the  Dutch  East  India  com** 
pany,  and  pardy  by  other  aocideats,  they  carrkd  on 
for  many  years  a  sucoessfid  trade.  But  in  process 
of  tune,  when  the  principles  of  libeity  were  better 
understood,  it  became  every  day  more  and  more 
doubtful,  how  far  a  royal  charter,  not  confirmed  by 
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act  of  parliament,  could  convey  an  exclasive  pri- 
yilege*  Upon  this  question  tfae  dedsions  of  the 
courts  of  justice  were  not  umfinrm,  but  varied  with 
the  authority  of  govenunene,  and  the  htnuours  of 
ihe  times.  Interic^ers  multiplied  upon  them ;  and 
towiurds  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charks  II,  tbrougii 
the  whole  of  that  of  James  II,  and  during  a  part  of 
that  of  William  III,  reduced  them  to  great  distress^ 
In  1698,  a  proposal  was  made  to  pariiament,  of  ad- 
vancing two  millions  to  govermneat,  at  eight  per 
cent,  provided  the  subscribers  were  erected  into  a 
new  East  Indm  company,  with  exdusive  privil^^. 
The  old  East  India  company  c^ered  seven  hundred 
thousand  poonds^nearly  the  amount  of  their  cafHta^, 
at  four  per  cent,  upon  the  some  canditioas.  But 
such  was  at  that  time  the  state  of  pubiie  credit,  that 
it  was  more  convenient  fer  go^rerament  to  bonrow 
two  millions  at  eight  pet  cent,  diat  seven  hundred 
thousand  pounds  at  four.  The  ptopoaal  of  liie  new 
subscribers  was  accepted,  and  a  new  East  India 
company  establirfied  m  consequence.  The  old  East 
India  company,  however,  had  a  right  to  continue 
their  trade  till  1701.  They  had,  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  name  of  their  treasure,  subscribed  very  art- 
fully three  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds  in- 
to the  stock  of  the  new.  By  a  negligence  in  the 
expression  of  the  act  of  parliament,  which  vested  the 
East  India  trade  in  the  subscribers  to  this  loan  of 
two  millions,  it  did  not  appear  evident  that  they 
were  all  obliged  to  unite  into  a  joint-stock.  A  £ew 
private  traders,  whose  subscriptions  amounted  only 
to  seven  thousand  two  hundred  pounds,  insisted  up. 
on  the  privilege  of  trading  separately  upon  their  own 
stocks,  and  at  their  own  riskst    The  old  East  India   « 
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company  had  a  right  to  a  separate  trade  upon  tbor 
own  stock  till  1701 ;  and  th^  had  likewise,  both 
before  and  after  that  period,  a  right,  like  that  of 
other  private  traders,  to  a  separate  trade  upon  the 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  which 
they  had  subscribed  into  the  stock  of  the  new  coin<^ 
pany.  The  competition  of  the  two  companies  with 
the  private  traders,  and  with  one  anoth^,  is  said  to 
have  well  nigh  ruined  both.  Upon  a  subsequent 
occasion,  in  1730,  when  a  proposal  was  made  to  par- 
liament for  putting  the  trade  under  the  management 
of  a  regulated  company,  and  thereby  laying  it  in 
some  measure  open,  the  East  India  company,  in  op- 
positi<m  to  this  proposal,  represen^d,  in  very  stroi^ 
terms,  what  had  been,  at  this  time,  the  miserable 
dBTects,  as  they  thought  them,  of  this  competition. 
In  India,  they  said,  it  raised  the  price  of  goods  so 
high,  that  they  were  not  worth  the  buying ;  and  in 
Engkndy  by  overstocking  the  market,  it  sunk  their 
price  so  low,  that  no  profit  could  be  made  by  them. 
That  by  a  more  plmUiftd  supply,  to  the  g^x^t  ad- 
vantage and  conveni^icy  of  the  public,  it  must  have 
reduced,  very  much,  the  ^ce  of  India  goods  in  the 
English  market,  cannot  well  be  dmibted ;  but  that 
it  should  have  raised  very  much  their  price  in  the 
Indian  market,  seems  not  very  probable,  as  all  the 
extraordinary  demand  which  that  competition  could 
occasion  must  have  been  but  as  a  drop  of  water  in 
the  immense  ocean  of  Indian  commerce.  The  in- 
crease of  demand,  besides,  though  in  the  beginning 
it  may  sometimes  raise  the  price  of  goods,  never 
fiftils  to  lower  it.  in  the  long-run.  It  encourages 
fcoduction,  and  thereby  increases  the  competition 
joi  the.  ]^x>ducers,  who,  in  ordor  to  undersell  one  an* 
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othar,  have  recourse  to  new  divisions  of  labour  and 
new  improvements  of  art,  which  might  never  other* 
wise  have  been  thought  of.  The  miserable  effects 
of  which  the  company  complained,  were  the  cheap* 
ness  of  ocmsomption,  and  the  encouragement  given 
to  {NToduotion ;  precisely  the  two  effects  which  it  is 
the  great  business  of  political  econcHuy  to  promote. 
Hie  competition,  however,  of  which  they  gave  this 
doleful  account,  had  not  been  allowed  to  be  of  long 
ocmtinuance.  In  1702,  the  two  companies  were,  in 
somie  measure,  imited  by  an  indenture  tripartite,  to 
which  the  queen  was  the  third  party ;  and  in  1708, 
they  were  by  act  of  parliament,  perfectly  consolidated 
kito'one  company,  by  llieir  present  name  of  the 
United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East 
IiidieB.  Into  thb  act  it  was  thought  worth  while  to 
insert  a  clause,  allowing  the  separate  traders  to  con- 
tinue tbeir  trade  till  Michaelmas  1711 ;  but  at  the 
same  time  empow^ng  the  directors,  upon  three  years 
notioe,  toTedeem  their  little  capital  of  seven  thousand 
two  hundred  pounds,  and  thereby  to  convert  the 
whole  stock  of  the  company  into  a  j6int  stock.  By, 
the  same  act,  the  capital  of  the  company,  in  conse* 
quenceof  a  new  loan  to  government,  was  augmented 
£rom  two  millicms  to  three  millions  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  In  1743,  the  company  advanced 
another  myiton  to  government.  But  this  million 
being  raised,  not  by  a  call  upon  the  proprietors,  but 
by  selUng  annuities  and  contracting  bond^debts,  it 
did  not  augment  the  stock  upon  which  the  proprie^ 
tors  could  claim  a  dividendi  It  augmented,  however, 
their  trading  stock,  it  being  equally  liable,  with  the 
ol^r  three  millions  two  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
to  the  losses  sustained,  and  debts  contracted  by  the 
company  in  prosecution  of  their  mercantile  PP^J^^tp 
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From  I708f  or  at  least  from  1711»  titts  comfu^, 
being  delivered  from  all  competitors^  aad  Ufy  ee^ 
tablished  in  the  monopoly  c^tfae  English  oonuneree 
to  the  £a3t  Ipdies,  oanried  on  a  stiooeefiil  toade^and^ 
&om  their  prints,  nvide  amwally  a  modeiate  divt* 
dead  to  their  proprietors.  Burmg^  die  Fiendi  ivai; 
which  began  m  1741,  tAie  ambition  of  Mr.  I>upleiz, 
the  French  govenior  of  Poodidherry^  isTolYed  them 
in  the  wars  ^f  the  Camatic^  and  in  the  politics  oi 
the  Indian  prawes.  AfWlr  mmj  signal  soecesaiit 
and  e<}ually  sigaal  losses,^  they  i^  laist  lost  MadxM^. 
at  that  tiBAe  their  priiKapal  settiiemeat  in  ladia.  It 
was  restored  ^  them  by  the  treaty  of  AispkiHCha*- 
pelle  ;  and,  about  this  timer,  the^  spirit  of  war  and 
conquest  seeaii?  to  have  taken  possessioa  of  dteix 
servants  in  India,  imd  never  since  to  have  left.  them. 
During  the  Fvench  war,  which  began  in  1755,  their 
arms  partook  of  the  general  good  fbrtune  of  dmte 
of  Great  Britain^  They  defended  Madcasv.  took 
Pondichen^»  recovered  Calcutta,  and  acquired  the 
revenues  of  a  lich  and  extensive  territory,  amouiit* 
ing,  it  waathen  said,  ta  upwards  of  three-  mittimis 
a-year.  They  remained^  ^  several  years  in  quiet 
possession  of  this  revenue;  buj;  in  1767,  adminis^ 
tration  laid  claim  ta  their  territoaal  ao^iti^s^ 
and  the  revenue^^  wising  from  thea^  as  oif  tigliiM 
belonging  to,  the  crown;  wA  the^  compatt^  ka 
Gompensatioob  for  this  daim^  i^poaed  to  pay  te^  go»« 
vemment  fomr  hundred  thoumad  pounds  aryftm. 
They  had,,  befom  tbui»  gradually  wgittented  theii) 
dividend  fi^om  aboNt  six  to*  ten  p€^-oenL  ;  diati  is; 
upon  theic  capital  of  thMO:  millioBa  twoi  hmiiiid 
thousand  pounds,  they  hud^UBMnwaaed  it  bjf  a  h«i^ 
dred  aiyl  twcHM^^^igM  ^Nwaattd  pouiMk  ot:  h^A 
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msed  k  Siam  one  hundred  and  ntaety-two  thousand 
to  three  hwidred  and  twetttjr  thovsaad  ptmads  a^ 
yua.  f  hfty  wace  attiempting  dwut  thia  time  to  raise 
ift  ^iS^  fiordfetr,  ta  twelve  and  a  half  per  eenl  which 
vcnddbave  made  their  annual  payments  to  tfaek  pro- 
pnoUKS  efaal  to  what  they  had  agreed  to  pay  an^ 
maUy  to  government^  or  to  £3ur  himdved  thousand 
poondit  a-year.    fiat  duni^  the  two  yeaors  iat  wbi«^ 
tfaea:  mgcv^em&sA  with  gosfemment  was  to  take  place, 
th^  were  reatraiaedfinomaayfurthei:  increase  of  di- 
vidbend  by  two  soccessiEve  actaaf  pariiamen*^  o£  which 
the  ofajeet  was  to  eaaUe  daea  to  make  a  speedier 
pragress.in  the  payment  of  their  debts^  wfaidi  were 
at  this  time  estimated  at  upwards  of  six  or  seven 
milhcms  sterling.    In  l769r  ^^  renewed  their  a- 
greement  widi  government  iot  five  years  more,  and 
stipulated,  that  during  the  oourae  of  that  period,  they 
dhonld  ha  allowed  gradually  to  inecease  their  divi- 
dend  to  twehEeand  ahalf  per  cest ;  never  increasing 
k,  iawevtr,  more  than  mie  per  cenL  in  one  year. 
This  iiierease  of  dividend^  therefore,  when  it  had 
risea  to  ita  utmost  height,  could  augment  their  an- 
nual payments,  to  their  proprietors  and  government 
together,  but  by  six  hundred  and  eight  thousaiHi 
pounds,  beycmd  what  th^had  beea  before  theiff  late 
teirttoral  acquisitions.    Whal!  the  gross  revenue  of 
thoeetendtoriaLaGquifiitions^  was  supposed  to  amount 
to,  haa  already  been  mentioned ;  and  by  an  account 
brought  by  the  Cnilteaden.  East  Indtaniari  ia  l769f 
the  neat  revenue,  clear  of  all  deductions  and  military 
charges,  was  stated  at  two  milHons  fiirty-eigfat  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  fin!ty*seven  pounds.    They 
ttem  said,  at  the  same  time,  to  posaesa  am^her  reve- 
nue, arising  partly  firom  lands,  but  chiefly  firom  the 
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custoins  established  at  their  different  settlements,  a* 
mounting  to  four  hundred  and  tlurtjr«-mne  thousand 
pounds.    The  profits  of  their  trade,  too^  according  to 
the  evidence  of  their  chainnan  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  amounted,  at  this  time,  to  at  least  fimur 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year ;  aecordii^  to  that 
ai  their  accountant,  to  at  least  five  hundt«l  thou* 
sand ;  according  to  the  lowest  account,  at  least  equal 
to  the  highest  dividend  that  was  to  bepaid  to  ^eir 
px>prietors.  So  great  a  revenue  might  certamlj  have 
affo^ed  an  augmentation  of  six  hundred  and  eight 
thcHisand  pounds  in  their  annual  payments ;  and,  at 
the  same  tim^,  have  left  a  large  sinking  fund,  suffi- 
cient fi>r  the  speedy  redaction  of  their  debt.  In  1775, 
however,  their  debts,  instead  of  being  reduced,  were 
augmented  by  an  arrear  to  the  treasury  in  the  pay<* 
m^it  of  the  four  hundred  thousand  pcmnds;  by  an- 
other to  the  custom-house  for  duties  unpaid ;  by  a 
large  debt  to  the  bank,  for  money  Ixnrowed ;  and  by 
a  fourth,  for  bills  drawn  upon  them  &am  India,  and 
wimtonly  accepted,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of 
twelve  hundrdi  thousand  pounds.     The  dbtress 
which  these  accumulated  dahns  brought  upcm  them, 
obliged  th^m  not  only  to  reduce  all  at  once  their  di- 
vidend to  six  per  cent,  but  to  throw  thems^es  upon 
the  mercy  of  government,  and  to  supplicate,  finM,  a 
release  fh>m  the  fiurther  payment  of  the  stipulated 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year ;  and,  secondly, 
a  loan  of  fourteen  hundred  thousand,  to  save  them 
finom  immediate  bankruptcy.    The  great  increase  of 
their  fortune  had,  it  seems,  only  served  to  fomiah 
their  servants  with  a  [oetext  for  greater  prc^sion, 
and  a  cover  for  greater  malversation,  than  in  pn^or* 
tion  evm  to  that  increase  of  fortune.    The  conduct 
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of  their  ^wnrants  m  India,  and  the  geMral  state  of 
their  affitiis  faodi  in  India  and  in  Europe)  became  the 
subject  of  a  pariiamentaiy  inquiry :  in  consequence    . 
of  which,  several  very  important  aken^ions  were 
made  in  the  constitution  of  dieir  government,  boUi 
at  home  and  aluroad.    In  India,  their  principal  set- 
Uemeots  of  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  which 
had  before  been  aHogediar  independent  of  one  an- 
other, were  subjected  to  a  governor-general,  asnsted 
by  a  council  oi  four  assessors,  parliament  assuming 
to  itself  the  first  nomination  of  thi9  governor  and 
council,  who  were  to  reskie  at  Calcutta ;  that  city 
having  now  become,  what  Madns  was  before,  the 
most  important  ci  the  English  setdements  in  India* 
The  conrt  of  Uie  Mayor  of  Odcntta,  wiginally  insti- 
tuted for  the  trial  of  moxsantile  causes,  which  arose 
in  the  city  and  nei|^bourbood^  had  gradually  extend- 
ed its  jurisdiction  with  the  extennon  of  the  empire. 
It  wasnow  red«eed  and  confined  to  the  angiuBl  pur- 
pose!^ its  institution.    Initeadofit, anew  supreme 
court  of  judicature  was  estaWidied,  consisting'  o£  a 
chief  justice  and  three  judges,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  crown.    In  Europe,  the  qualification  necessary 
to  ^itiUe  a  pn^irietor  to  vote  at  their  general  courts 
was  raised,  &wa  five  hundred  pounds,  the  original 
price  of  a  share  in  tl»  stock  of  the  company,  to  a- 
thousand  pounds.    In  order  to  vote  upon  diis  quali* 
fication,  too,  it  was  declared  necessary,  diat  he  should 
have  possessed  it,  if  acquired  by  his  own  purchase, 
and  not  by  inheritance,  for  at  least  one  year,  instead 
<^MX  months,  the  term  requi^te  befiMre.    The  court 
of  twenty^fcmr  directors  had  before  been  chosen  an- 
nually; but  it  was  now  enacted,  that  each  director 
should,  for  the  foture,  be  chosen  for  four  years ;  six 
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(tf  them,  however,  to  go  out  of  office  hy  lotetaan  every 
year,  and  not  be  cafMtUe  of  being  re-diosea  at  die 
election  of  the  six  new  directors  for  the  ^Miing  year. 
In  consequence  of  these  alterations,  the  courts,  both 
of  the  proprietors  and  directors,  it  was  expected, 
would  be  likely  to  act  with  more  dignity  and  steadi* 
ness  than  they  bad  usually  done  before.  But  it  seems 
imposttble,  by  any  alteraticms,  to  render  those  cowts, 
in  any  respect,  fit  to  govom,  or  even  to  share  in  the 
govemment  of  a  gieat  eoqpire ;  because  the  greater 
part  of  dieir  membeis  must  always  have  too  httie 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  that  empire,  to  give  any 
serioi^  atteation  to  what  may  promote  it  Fw- 
quendy  a  man  of  great,  sometimes  wta  a  maaa  of 
small  fortune,  is  wiUmg  to  porehaae  a  Aousaad 
pounds  shave  iu  India  stock,  merdy  lot  die  influeaee 
which  he  expects  to  acquire  by  a  vote  in  the  court 
of  proprietors*  It  gives  him  a  shave,  though  not 
in  the  plunder,  yet  in  the  appointmtat  of  t^  plun- 
derers of  India;  the  court  of  direetms^  though  they 
make  that  appointiKiit,  bring  necessurily  more  or 
less  under  the  influence  of  the  psopneton,  wha  not 
only  dect  those  dnredors,  but  mmetimes  ov»-4raie 
the  appointments  of  their  servants  in  India.  Fn* 
vided  he  can  eoyoy  this  influence  for  a  Skm  year», 
and  thereby  provide  for  a  certain  number  of  his 
firiends,  be  firequentiy  cares  little  about  the  dividend, 
or  eveu  about  the  vafaie  of  the  stock  upou  which  bis 
vote  is  foimded.  ▲bout  the  prosperi^  of  the  gnat 
empire,  in  the  govenmient  of  whkfa  that  vote  gives 
him  a  share,  he  sddom  cares  at  all*  No  <tfher  sove« 
r^^  ever  were,  or,  fiom  Ae  nature  of  tinagSi 
ever  could  be,  so  perfectly  indifferent  about  the 
happiness  or  misery  of  thdr  subjects,  the  impwe* 
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m<mt  or  wMte  of  Ibek  4Qaoifiioii%  tibe  gkxiy  or  dk^ 

gmee  of  t^ieir  adauaiatration,  as,  £rom  inenstible 

jaonl  causes,  the  greater  part  of  the  prc^etors  o£ 

mtch  a  saercaatile  company  ace,   aud  necessarily 

must  be.    This  indiffereiice,  too,  was  more  ^ikely  to 

be  iflK^reaoed  than  diminished  by  some  of  the  new  re-^ 

gttlations  whidi  were  made  in  coDsequiHiee  of  the 

parfiaaieataary  iniyairy.    By  a  resolution  of  the  house 

of  ccmmow,  for  example,  it  wsta  declared,  that  uiien 

the  J?l,400,000  lent  to  the  coospany  by  government, 

shoidd  be  paad^  and  their  bond  ddbts  be  reduced;  to 

£l,BQOfiOO.  they  might  diCT,  and  not  till  then,  di- 

vide  eight  per  cent,  upon  their  capital ;  and  that  what- 

eiwr  remamol  of  their  reveoueB  amd  neat  profits  at 

home  ihoidd be  divided  into  fimr  parts;  dureeof  them 

to  he  paid  iiufco  the  exdiequer  fiir  the  use  of  the  pub« 

lie,  attd  the  fourtii  to  be  reserved  as  a  fimd,  either 

£at  the  iurther  xedsctita  of  their  bond-debts,  or  for 

ibc  disehai^  of  other  contingent  eiig&ojs^ies  which 

theoQfMfttayoiighthdMDrnBder.  fint  if  the  company 

wiew  bad  aterwardi  and  had  aorere^ns,.  when  the 

whole  of  then:  neat  revenue  and  profits  belonged  to 

thenedves,  and  were  at  their  own  disposal,  they  w&c^ 

surely  oot  likely  to  he  better  when  three*£burths  of 

tiiem  mam  to  belong  to  other  people,  and  the  cHiier 

feiurtfa,  though  to  be  laid  mst  for  the  benefit  of  the 

eompany,  yet  to  be  00  uader  the  inspection  and  with 

the  approbation  of  other  peq^. 

It  mighft  be  more  agreeable  to  the  company,  that 
their  own  servants  aoddepeodants  idiouUl  have  either 
the  pieaaure  of  wasting,  or  the  pmfit  of  embezzling, 
whatever  surplus  might  remain,  after  paying  the  pro- 
posed dividend  of  eight  per  cent,  than  diat  it  should 
come  into  the  hands  of  a  set  of  people  with  whom 
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those  resoluttooft  cooM  sowoe  fiul  to  set  tbem  in  smne 
measure  at  variance.  Hie  interest  of  those  servants 
and  dependentamiglit  so  fiir  predominate  in  die  court 
of  proprietors,  as  sometimes  to  dispose  it  to  support 
the  authors  of  depredations  idiidi  had  been  commiU 
ted  in  direct  violi^on  of  its  own  authori^.  With 
the  majority  o£  pvc^rietors,  the  support  even  of  the 
authority  of  their  own  court  might  sometimes  be  a 
matter  of  less  consequence  than  the  support  of  those 
who  had  set  that  authority  at  defiance. 

The  regulations  of  1773»  accordingly,  did  not  put 
an  end  to  the  disorder  c^  die  company's  government 
in  India.  Notwithstanding  that,  during  a  momen- 
tary fit  of  good  conduct,  they.had  at  <Mie  time  effected 
into  the  treasury  of  Calcutta  more  than  £Sfi00fKO 
sterling ;  notwithstandii^  that  they  had  afterwards 
eiLtended  either  their  dominion  or  theur  dejnredations 
over  a  vast  accessionof  someof  the  richest  and  most 
fertile  countries  in  India^  all  was  wasted  •aad  destroy* 
ed.  They  found  diemadves  altogether  unprepaied 
to  stop  or  resist  the  incursioor  of  Hyder  Ali ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  those  disorders,  the  company  is  now 
(1784)  in  greater  distress  dian  ever ;  ami,  in  wder 
to  prevent  immediate  bankruptcy,  is  once  more  re- 
duced to  supplicate  the  assistance  of  government. 
Iki£ferent  plans  have  been  proposed  by  the  diffsrent 
parties  in  parlianent  for  die  better  management  of 
its  affitirs ;  and  all  those  plans  seem  to  agree  in  sup* 
posing,  what  was  indeed  always  abundandy  evident, 
that  it  is  altc^ether.  unfit  to  govern  its  territorial 
possessions.  Even  the  cmnpany  itself  seems  to  be 
convinced  of  its  own  incapacity  so  fiu*,  and  seems, 
upon  that  aoeountj'  wUling  <o  give  them  up  to  gor 
vemment. 
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Wt^  the  rigitt  of  posseMing  fofttM  snd  garrisons  in 
distant  and  barbarous  countries,  is  necessarily  con- 
nected the  right  of  makii^  peace  and  war  in  those 
countries.  The  joint-stock  companies,  which  have 
bad  the  one  right,  have  constantly  exercised  the  other, 
and  have  fi^uently  had  it  expresriy  conferred  upon 
them.  How  unjustly,  how  capriciously,  how  cruelly, 
they  have  commonly  exercised  it,  is  too  well  known 
£rom  recent  experience. 

When  a  company  of  merchants  undertake,  at 
their  own  risk  and  expense,  to  estaUish  a  new  trade 
wiidi  some  remote  and  barbarous  nation,  it  may  not 
be  unreasonable  to  incorporate  them  into  a  joint- 
stock  company,  and  to  grant  them,  in  case  of  their 
success,  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  for  a  certain  num* 
ber  of  yeanu  It  is  the  easiest  and  most  natural  way 
in  which  ibe  state  can  re$x>mpense  them  for  hazard- 
ing a  dangerous  and  expensive  experiment,  of  which 
the  puUic  is  afterwards  to  rei^  the  beneifit.  A  tem- 
porary monqioly  xtf  this  kind  may  he  vindicated,  upon 
the  same  principles  ufoa  which  a  like  mcmopoly  of 
a  new  machine  is  granted  to  its  inventor,  and  that 
of  a  new  boo|c  to  ite  author.  But  up<m  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term,  the  monopoly  ought  certwily  to 
detmnine ;  the  forts  and  garrisons,  if  it  was  found 
necessary  to  establish  any,  to  be  taken  into  the  hands 
of  government,  their  value  to  be  paid  to  the  com*., 
pany,  and  the  trade  to  b^  laid  open  to  all  the  sub- 
jects of  the  state.  By  a  perpetual  monopoly,  all 
the  other  subjects  of  the  state  are  taxed  very  ab* 
surdly  in  two  different  ways ;  first,  by  the  high  price 
of  goods,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  nree  trade,  tiiey 
popld  buy  much  cheaper;  and,  secondly,  by  their  to- 
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tal  exclusion  from  a  bnmch  of  business  \diich  it 
might  be  both  convenient  and  profitable  for  many  of 
them  to  carry  on.  It  is  for  the  most  worthless  of  all 
purposes^  too,  that  they  are  taxed  in  this  manner. 
It  is  merely  to  enable  the  company  to  support  the 
negligence,  profusion,  and  malversation  ci  their  own 
servants,  whose  disorderly  conduct  seldom  allows  the 
dividend  of  the  company  to  exceed  the  ordinary  rate 
of  profit  in  trades  which  are  altogether  firee,  and 
very  fi^equendy  makes  it  fall  even  a  good  deal  short 
of  that  rate.  Without  a  monopoly,  however,  a  joint- 
stock  company,  it  would  appear  from  experience, 
cannot  long  carry  on  any  branch  of  foreign  trade. 
To  buy  in  oue  market,  in  order  to  sell  with  profit  in 
another,  when  there  are  many  competitors  in  both ; 
to  watch  over,  not  only  the  occasional  variations  in 
the  demand,  but  the  much  greater  and  more  firequent 
variations  in  the  competition,  or  in  the  supply  which 
that  demand  is  likely  to  get  iran  other  people ;  aid 
to  suit  with  dexterity  and  judgment  both  the  quan* 
tity  and  quality  of  each  assortment  of  goods  to  all 
these  circumstances,  is  a  species  of  warfiure,  of  which 
the  operations  are  continually  changing,  and  which 
can  scarce  ever  be  conducted  successfully,  without 
such  an  unremitting  exertion  of  vigilance  and  at* 
tention  as  cannot  long  be  expected  fixmi  the  di*^ 
rectoi-s  of  a*  joint-stock  company.  The  East  India 
company,  upon  the  redemption  of  their  funds,  and 
the  expiration  of  their  exclusive  privilege,  have  a 
right,  by  act  of  parliament,  to  continue  a  corporation 
with  a  joint-stock,  and  to  trade  in  their  corporate 
capacity  to  the  East  Indies,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  their  fellow  subjects.  But  in  this  situation,  the 
superior  vigilance  and  attention  of  a  private  adventur- 
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rers  would,  in  alf  probability,  sooa  make  tbem  weary 
of  the  trade. 

Ah  eminent  Fi*ench  author,  of  great  knowledge 
in  matters  of  political  economy,  the  Abbe  Morellet, 
gives  a  list  of  fifty-five  joint-stock  companies  for  fo« 
reign  trade,  which  have  been  established  in  dififeremt 
parts  of  Europe  since  the  year  l6O0,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  have  all  failed  from  mismanagemenf; 
notwithstanding  they  had  exclusive  privileges.  He 
has  been  misinformed  with  regard  to  the  history  of 
two  or  three  of  them,  which  were  not  jdint-stock 
companies  and  have  not  (ailed.  But,*  in  compensa- 
tion, there  have  been  several  joint-^tock  companies 
which  have  failed,  and  which  he  has  omitted. 

The  only  trades  which  it  seems  possible  f(Mr  a 
joint-stock  company  to  carry  dn  successfully,  without 
an  exclusive  privilege,  are  those;  of  which  all  the 
operations  are  capable  of  being  reduced  to  what  is 
called  a  routine,  or  to  such  an  uniformity  of  method 
as  admits  of  little  or  no  variation.  Of  this  kind  is, 
first,  the  banking  trade ;  secondly,  the  trade  of  in« 
surance  from  fire  and  fii^m  sea  risk,  and  capture  in 
time  of  war ;  thirdly,  the  trade  of  making  and  main- 
taining a  navigable  cut  or  canal  i  and,  fouithly,  the 
similar  trade  of  bringing  water  for  the  supply  of  a 
great  city. 

Thougli  the  principles  of  the  banking  trade  may 
appear  somewhat  abstruse,  the  practice  is  capable  of 
heing  reduced  to  strict  rules.  To  depart  upon  any 
occasion  firom  those  rules,  in  consequence  of  some 
flattering  speculation  of  extraordinary  gain,  is  almost 
always  extremely  dangerous,  and  frequently  fatal  to 
the  banking  company  which  attempts  it.  fiut  the 
constitution  of  joint-stock  companies  lenders  them, 
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in  general,  mote  tenacious  of  established  rules  than 
any  private  copartnery.  Such  companies,  thnefbre^ 
seem  extremely  well  fitted  for  this  trade.  The  prin- 
cipal banking  companies  in  Europe,  accordingly,  are 
joint-stock  companies,  many  of  trhidi  man^e  their 
trade  very  successfully  without  any  exclusive  privi- 
lege. The  bank  of  Kngland  has  no  other  exchidve 
privilege,  except  that  no  other  hanking  company  in 
England  shall  consist  of  more  than  six  persons.  The 
two  banks  of  Edinbui^  are  joint-stock  craipanies, 
without  any  exclusive  privilege. 

The  value  of  the  r^  either  firom  fire,  or  from 
loss  by  sea,  or  by  capture,  though  it  cannot,  perhaps^ 
be  calculated  very  exactly,  admits,  however,  of  such 
a  gross  estimation,  as  renders  it,  in  some  degree, 
reducible  to  strict  rule  and*  method.  The  bade  of 
insurance,  therefore,  may  be  carried  on  successively 
by  a  jcHUt-stodL  company,  without  any  exclusive 
privilege.  Neither  the  London  Assurance,  uot  the 
Royal  Exchange  Assurance  companies,  have  any 
such  privilege. 

When  a  navigable  cut  or  canal  has  been  once 
made,  the  management  of  it  becomes  quite  simple 
and  easy,  and  it  is  reducible  to  strict  rule  and  me- 
thod. Even  the  making  of  it  is  so,  as  it  may  be 
contracted  for  with  undertakers,  at  so  much  a  mile, 
and  so  much  a  lock.  The  same  thing  may  be  said 
of  a  canal,  an  aqueduct,  or  a  g^eat  pipe  for  bring^ing 
water  to  supply  a  great  city.  Such  undertakings, 
therefore,  may  be,  and  accordingly  frequently  are^ 
very  successfully  managed  by  joint-stock  companies, 
without  any  exclusive  [nrivilege. 

To  establish  a  joint-stock  company,  however,  for 
any  undertaking,  merely  because  such  a  company 
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might  be  capable  of  managing  it  successively ;  or,  to 
exempt  a  particular  set  of  dealers  fiiom  some  of  the 
genend  kws  which  take  place  with  regard  to  all 
their  neighbours,  merely  because  th^  might  be  ca- 
pable of  thriving,  if  they  had  such  an  exemption, 
would  certainly  not  be  reasonable*  To  render  such 
an  establishment  perfectly  reasonable,  with  the  cir- 
cumstance of  being  reducible  to  strict  rule  and  me- 
thod, two  other  circumstances  ought  to  conculr* 
First  it  ought  to  appear  with  the  clearest  evidence, 
that  the  undertaking  is  of  greater  and  more  general 
utility  than  the  greener  part  oi  common  trades ; 
and,  secondly,  that  it  requires  a  greater  capital  than 
can  easily  be  cdlected  into  a  private  copartnery.  If 
a  moderate  capital  were  sufficient,  the  great  utility 
of  ihs  undertaking^  would  not  be  a  sufficient  reascm 
ibr  establishing  a  joint-stock  company ;  because,  in 
this  case,  the  deuuid  for  what  it  was  to  produce, 
would  readily  and  easily  be  supplied  by  private  ad- 
venturers. In  the  four  trades  above  mentioned, 
both  those  circumstances  concur^ 

The  great  and  general  utility  of  the  banking  trade, 
when  prudently  managed,  has  been  fidly  explained 
in  the  second  book  of  this  Inquiry^  Iktt  a  public 
bank,  which  is  to  support  pttMie  credit,  and,  upon 
particular  emergencies,  to  adimnce  to  government 
the  whole  |HX)diM:e  of  a  tax,  to  the  amount,  perhaps, 
of  several  millions,  a  year  or  two  before  it  comes  in, 
requires  a  greater  capital  than  can  eanly  be.coUected 
into  any  private  copartnery* 

The  trade  of  insurance  gives  great  security  to  the 
fortunes  of  private  people,  and,  by  dividing  among 
a  great  many  that  loss  which  would  ruin  an  indivi- 
dual, makes  it  fall  lig^t  and  easy  hpon  the  whole  so- 
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ciety.  In  order  to  give  this  security,  however,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  insurers  should  have  a  very  large 
capital.  Before  the  establishment  of  the  two  joint- 
stock  compaiiies  for  insurance  m  LoadoQ,  a  list,  it  is 
s^y  was  laid  before  the  attomey-genaral,  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  private  iusiirers,  who  had  fiuled 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

That  navigable  Cuts  and  canals,  and  the  wori&s 
whidi  are  sometimes  necessary  for  supplying  a  great 
cky  with  water,  are  of  great  and  gebeial  uttlky, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  frequently  require  a 
greater  expense  Aan  suitft  tibe  fortimes  of  private 
people,  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

Except  ti)e  four  trades  above  meaticmed,  I  have 
not  been  able  tti  recollect  any  other,  in  ^diich  all  the 
three' drcumstiinces  requisite  for  rendering  reason- 
able  the  estaMishment  of  a  joint-stock  company  ccm* 
ctir.  The  English  eiq>per  ciompaarf  of  IkuKkm,  the 
lead-smelting  company,  the  glass*grinding  company, 
havie  not  even  die  pretext  of  any  j^reat  or  sii^^alar 
utility  in  the  object  which  tfaey  pursue;  m^  does 
the  pursuit  of  that  object  seem  to  require  any  ex- 
pense unsuitable  to  the  fintunes  of  many  private 
men.  Whether  the  trade  which  those  cmnpahies 
carry  on,  is  reducible  to  such  strict  rule  and  method, 
as  to  render  it  fit  for  the  management  of  a  jmnf- 
stock  company,  or  whether  they  have  any  reilson  to 
boast  of  their  extraordinary  profits,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  know.  The  mine-adventurers  company  hasbMu 
long  ago  bankrupt  A  riiare  in  the  stopk  of  the 
^tidh  Linen  company  c{  Edinburgli  sells,  at  pre- 
sent^ very  much  below  par,  though  less '  so  tiaui  it 
did  some  years  ago.  The  j^nnt-stock  companies, 
which  are  ertabhshed  for  tiie  public^pirited  pui'pose 
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of  prOmojIiog  some  particular  manuCa^ur^^  dyer  and 
above  cQaQaging  their  own  afiairsiU,  to  the  duninu- 
tion  of  the  general  stock  of  the  society,  can^iii  other 
respects^.scarce  ever  fail  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Notwithstanding  the  most  upright  intentions,  the 
unavoidable  partiality  of  their  directors  to  particular 
branches  of  the  manu&cture,  of  which  the  under- 
takers mislead  OHi  impose  upon  them,  is  a  real  dis- 
couragement to  the  rest,  and  necessarily  breaks, 
more  or  less,  that  natural  proportion  which  would 
otherwise  establidii  itself  between  judicious  industiy 
and  profit,  and  which,  to  the  general  industry  of 
the  country,  is  of  all  encoimigements  the  greatest 
and  the  most  effiectuaL 


Article  II. 

Of  the  Expense  of  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Youth. 

The  institutions  for  the  Education  of  the  youth 
may,  in  the  same  manner,  furnish  a  revenue  suffi- 
cient  for  defraying  their  own  expense.  The  fee  or 
honorary,  which  the  scholar  pays  to  the  master, 
naturally  constitutes  a  revenue  of  this  kind. 

Even  where  the  reward  of  the  master  does  not 
arise  altogether  from  this  natural  revenue,  it  still  is 
not  necessary  that  it  should  be  derived  from  that 
general  revenue  of  the  society,  of  which  the  collec* 
tion  and  application  are,  in  most  countries,  assigned 
to  the  executive  power.  Through  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  accordingly,  the  endowment  of  schools 
and  colleges  makes  either  no  charge  upon  that  ge- 
neral revenue,  or  but  a  very  small  one.  It  every- 
where arises  chiefly,  from  some  local  ^r  provincial 
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revenue,  from  the  rent  of  some  landed  estate,  or  from 
the  interest  of  some  sum  of  money,  allotted  and  pot 
imder  the  management  of  trustees  for  diis  particular 
purpose,  sometimes  by  the  sovereign  himself^  and 
sometimes  by  some  private  donor. 

Have  those  public  endowments  contributed,  in 
general,  to  promote  the  end  of  their  institution?  Have 
they  contributed  to  encourage  the  diligence,  and  to 
improve  the  abilitfes,  of  the  teachers?  Have  they 
directed  the  course  of  education  towards  objects 
more  useful,  both  to  die  individual  and  to  the  public, 
than  those  to  which  it  would  natmrally  have  gone  of 
its  own  accord  ?  It  should  not  seem  very  difficult  to 
give  at  least  a  probable  answer  to  each  of  those 
questions. 

In  every  profession,  the  exertion  of  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  exercise  it,  is  always  in  proportion 
to  the  necessity  they  are  under  of  making  that  exer« 
tion.  This  necessity  is  greatest  with  those  to  whom 
the  emoluments  of  their  profession  are  the  only 
source  from  which  they  expect  their  fortune,  cm*  even 
l^eir  ordinary  revenue  and  subsistence.  In  order  to 
acquire  this  fortpne,  or  even  to  get  this  subsistence^ 
they  must,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  execute  a  certain 
quantity  of  work  of  a  kqiown  value ;  and,  where  die 
i^mpetition  is  free,  the  rivjalship  of  competitors,  who 
are  all  endeavouring  to  justle  pne  another  out  of 
employment,  oblige3  every  map  to  endeavour  to 
execute  his  work  witi>  a  certain  degree  of  exactness. 
The  greatness  of  the  objects  which  are  to  be  acquired 
by  success  in  spme  particular  professions  may,  no 
doubt,  sometimes  animate  the  exertions  of  a  few 
men  pf  extraordinary  spirit  apd  ambition.  Great 
object?,  however,  are  evidently  ijot  Qepessary,  in 
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order  to  occasion  die  greatest  exertions.  Rivalship 
and  emulation  render  excellency^  even  in  mean  pro- 
fessions, an  object  of  ambition,  and  frequently  occa- 
sion the  very  greatest  exertions.  Great  objects,  on 
the  contrary,  alone  and  unsupported  by  the  necessi- 
ty of  application,  have  seldom  been  sufficient  to  occa- 
sion any  considerable  exertion.  In  England,  success 
in  the  profession  of  the  law  leads  to  some  very  great 
objects  of  ambition ;  and  yet  how  few  men,  bom  to 
easy  fortunes,  have  ever  in  this  country  been  emi- 
nent in  that  profession  ? 

The  endowments  of  schools  and  colleges  have  ne- 
cessarily diminished,  more  or  less,  the  necessity  of  ap« 
plication  in  the  teachers.  Their  subsistence,  so  far  as 
it  arises  from  their  salaries,  is  evidently  derived  from 
a  fund,  altogether  independent  of  their  subcess  and 
reputation  in  their  particular  professions. 

In  some  universities,  the  salary  makes  but  a  part» 
and  frequently  but  a  small  part,  of  the  emoluments 
of  the  teacher,  of  which  the  greater  part  arises  from 
the  honoraries  or  fees  of  his  pupils.  The  necessity 
of  application,  though  always  more  or  less  diminished, 
is  not,  in  this  case,  entirely  taken  away.  Repu- 
tation in  his  profession  is  still  of  some  importance 
to  him,  and  he  still  has  some  dependency  upon  the 
s^ection,  gratitude,  and  favourable  report  of  those 
who  have  attended  upon  his  instructions ;  and  these 
favourable  sentiments  he  is  likely  to  gain  in  no  way 
so  well  as  by  deserving  them,  that  is,  by  the  abilities 
and  diligence  with  which  he  discharges  every  part  of 
his  duty. 

In  other  universities,  the  teacher  is  prohibited 
from  receiving  any  honorary  or  fee  from  his  pupils, 
and  his  salary  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  revenue 
which  he  derives  from  his  office.    His  interest  is,  in 
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tbis  case,  set  as  directly  in  opposition  to  \m  diity  ^s 
it  is  pos^ble  to  set  it..  It  is  the  ijiterestof  every  umo, 
to  live  as  much  a^t  his  ea^e  as  he  cau ;  and  if  bis 
emoIupQtents  are  to  be  precisely  the  same,  whether 
he  does  or  does  not  perform  sqme  very  laborioiis 
duty,  it  is  certainly  his  interest,^  at  least  as  interert 
U  vulgarly  undei^tood,  either  to  neglect  it  altoge- 
ther, or,  if  he  is  subject  to  some  authority  which  will 
not  suffer  him  to  do  this,  to  per£3fai  it  in  as  care^ 
less  and  slovenly  a  manner  as  that  authority  will 
permit.  If  he  is  naturally  active  and  a  lover  of  la^ 
hour,  it  is  his  intei^eit  to  employ  that  activity  in  any 
way  from  which  he  can  derive  some  advantage,rathe^ 
than  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  from  which  he 
can  derive  none. 

If  the  audiwity  to  which  he  is  subject  resides  in 
the  body  corporate,  the  college,, or  university,  of 
which  he  himself  is  a  member,  and  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  other  membets  are,  like  himseli^ 
persons  who  either  are,  or  ought  to,  be  teachers, 
they  are  likely  to  make  a  common  cause,  to  be  all 
very  indulgent  to  one  another,  and  every  man  to 
consent  that  his  neighbour  may  neglect  his  duty, 
provided  he  himself  is  allowed  to  neglect  his  own.  In 
the  imiversity  of  Cbdford,  the  greater  part  of  the 
public  professors  have,  for  these  many  years,  given 
up  altogether  even  the  pretence  of  teaching. 

If  the  authority  to.which  he  is  subject  resides,  not 
so  much  in  the  body  corporate,  c^  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber, as  in  some  other  extraneous  persons,  in  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  for  example,  in  the  governor 
of  the  province,  or,  perhaps,  in  soxhe  minister  of 
state,  it  is  not,  indeed,  in  thjs  case,  very,  likely  that 
be  will  be  suffered  to  neglect  his  duty  altogether. 
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All  tb»t  mash  mfienaon,  however^  et»  force  him  to 
do,  ift  to  attend  upon  his  pupils  a  cef  tutn  number  pf 
fawR,  that  ist  to  give  a  .oprtain  number  of  lectures 
in  the  wedt,  or  in  th«  year. :  What  those  lecJtures 
shall  be,  'must  s^ill  depend  isipon  the  diligence  of  the 
teachet;  asd  th*t  diligence  b  likely  to  be  propor- 
tioned to  thQ  motives  whieh  he  has  for  exerting  it. 
An  extianieous  jurisdiction  of  this  kind,  besides,  is 
li^le  to.  be  esbdrciaed  both  ignorantly.  and  caprici* 
cABdy.  In  its  nature,  it  is  arbitrary  and  disearelion- 
aory  i  atod  the^  persons  wha  «9£erciae  it,  neither  at- 
tending upon  the  lectures  of  the  teacher  themselves, 
nor  perhaps  understanding  the  sciences  which  it  is 
his  business  to  teach,  are  seldom  capable  of  exercis^ 
ing  3t  with  judgment.  'Biom  the  insolence  of  of- 
fice, too,  they:  aire  frequeirtly  indifferent  how  they 
eatercise  it,  and  are  very  apt  to  censure  or  deprive 
him  of  his  office  wantonly  and  without  any  just 
cRusis.  The  person  subject  [to  such  jurisdiction  is 
necessarily  (iegraded  by  it,  and,  instead  of  being  one 
of  tbe ;  Biost  respectable,  is  rendered  one  of  the 
meanest  and  most  contemptible  persons  in  the  so- 
ciotf^  It  is  by  powerful  pretectioa  only  that  he  can 
effecflually  guard  himself  against  the  bad  usage  to 
which  he  is  at  alt  times  exposed ;  and  this  protec* 
tion  he  is  most  likely  toi  gain,  not  by  ability  or  dili* 
genxie  in  his  pn^ession,  but  by  obsequiousness  to  the 
will  of  his  superiors,  and  by  being  ready,  at  all  times, 
to  sacrifice  to  that  will  ihe  rights,  the  interest,  and 
the^  honour  of  the  body  corporrte  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  Whoever  has  attendei  for  any  consider- 
able time  to  the  administration  of  a  French  univer- 
sity,  must  have  had  occasion  to  remark  the  effects 
which  naturally  result  firom  an  arbitrary  and  eitra- 
neons  jurisdiction  of  this  kind. 
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Whatever  forces  a  certeun  number  of  students  to 
imy  ooUege  or  university,  independent  of  the  merit 
or  reputation  of  the  teachers,  tends  more  or  less  to ' 
diminish  the  necessity  of  that  merit  or  reputation. 

The  privileges  of  graduates  in  arts,  in  law^  physic, 
and  divinity,  when  they  can  be  obtained  only  by  re- 
siding a  certain  number  of  years  in  certain  univer- 
sities, necessarily  force  a  certain  number  of  students 
to  such  universities,  independent  of  the  merit  or  re- 
putation of  the  teachers.  The  privileges  of  graduates 
are  a  sort  of  statutes  ,of  apprenticeship,  which  have 
oontributed  to  the  improvement  of  education,  just 
as  the  other  statutes  of  apprenticeship  have  to  that 
of  arts  and  manu&ctures. 

The  charitable  foundations  of  scholarships,  exhibi- 
tions, bursaries,  &c.  necessarily  attach  a  certain  num- 
ber of  students  to  certain  colleges,  independent  al- 
together <^  the  merit  of  those  particular  colleges. 
Were  the  students  upon  such  charitable  foundations 
left  free  to  chiue  what  college  they  liked  best,  such 
liberty  might  peifaaps  contribute  to  excite  some 
emulation  among  different  colleges.  A  regulation, 
on  the  contrary,  which  prohibited  even  the  indepoi- 
dent  members  of  every  particular  college  from  leav- 
ing it,  and  going  to  any  other,  without  leave  first 
asked  and  obtained  of  that^  which  they  meant  to 
abandon,  .would  tead  very  much  to  extinguish  that 
emulation. 

If  in  each  college,  the  tutor  or  teacher,  who  was 
to  instruct  each  stucbnt  in  all  arts  and  sciences,should 
not  be  voluntary  chosen  by  the  student,  but  ap- 
pointed by  the  head  of  the  college;  and  if,  in  case 
of  neglect,  inability,  Dr  bad  usage,  the  student  should 
not  be  allowed  to  dange  him  for  another,  without 
leave  first  asked  an!  <)btained;   such  a  r^qlation 
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would  not  only  tend  very  much  to  extinguish  all 
emulation  among  the  different  tutors  of  the  same  al- 
lege, hut  to  dimmish  very  much,  in  all  of  them,  the 
necessity  of  diligence  and  of  attention  to  their  re« 
spective  pupils.     Such  teachers,  though  very  well 
paid  hy  their  students,  might  be  as  much  disposed  to 
neglect  them,  as  those  who  are  not  paid  by  them  at 
all  or  who  have  no  other  recompense  but  tiieir  salary. 
If  the  teacher  happens  to  be  a  man  of  sense,  it  must 
be  an  unpleasant  thing  to  him  to  be  conscious,  while 
he  is  lecturing  to  his  students,  that  he  is  either  speaking 
CM*  reading  nonsense,  or  what  is  very  little  better  than 
nonsense.    It  must,  too,  be  unpleasent  to  him  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  greater  part  of  his  students  desert  his 
lectures ;  or,  perhaps,  attend  npon  them  with  plain 
enough  marks  of  neglect,  contempt,  and  derision. 
If  he  b  obliged,  therefore,  to  give  a  certain  number 
of  lectures,  these  motives  alone,  without  any  other 
interest,  might  dispose  him  to  take  some  pains  to  give 
tolerably  good  ones..  Several  different  expedients, 
however,  may  be  fidlen  upon,  which  will  effectually 
blunt  the  edge  of  all  those  incitements  to  diligence. 
The  teacher,  instead  of  explaining  to  his  pupils  him« 
self  the  science  in  which  he  proposes  to  instruct 
them,  may  read  some  book  upon  it ;  and  if  this  book 
is  written  in  a  foreign^'and  dead  language,  by  inter- 
preting it  to  them  into  their  own,  or,  what  would 
give  him  still  less  trouble,  by  making  them  interpret 
it  to  him,  and  by  now  and  then  making  an  occasional 
remark  upon  it,  he  may  flatter  himself  that  he  is 
giving  a  lecture.    The  slightest  degree  of  knowledge 
and  application  will  enable  him  to  do  this,  without 
exposing  himself  to  contempt  or  derision,  of  saying 
any  thing  that  is  really  foolish,  absurd,  or  ridiculous^ 
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The  discipline  of  the  cxdleg^e,  at  the  same  time,  may 
enable  him  to  force  all  his  pupils  to  the  most  regular 
attendance  upon  his  sham  lecture,  and  to  maintain 
the  most  decent  and  respectful  behaviour  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  performance. 

The  discipline  of  colleges  and  universities  is  in  ge- 
neral contrived,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  studei^ts, 
but  for  the  interest,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  for 
the  ease  of  the  masters.  Its  object  is,  in  all  cases,  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  the  master,  and,  whether 
he  neglects  or  performs  his  duty,  to  obHge  the  stu- 
dents in  all  cases  to  behave  to  him  ^  if  he  perform- 
ed it  with  the  greatest  diligence  and  ability.  It  seems 
to  presume  perfect  wisdom  and  virtue  in  the  one  or- 
der, and  the  greatest  weakness  and  folly  in  the  other. 
Where  the  masters,  however,  really  perform  their 
duty,  there  are  no  examples,  I  believe,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  students  ever  neglect  theirs.  No 
discipline  is  ever  requisite  to  force  attendance  upon 
lectures  which  are  really  worth  the  attending,,  as  is 
well  known  wherever  any  such  lectures  are .  given. 
Force  and  restraint  may,  no  doubt,  be  in  some  degree 
requisite,  in  order  to  oblige  children,  or  very  young 
boys,  to  attend  to  those  parts  of  education,  \!^ch  it 
is  thought  necessary  for  them  to  acquire  duric^  that 
early  period  of  life;  but  after  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  of  age,  provided  the  master  does  hb  duty,  fcmre. 
or  restraint  can  scarce  ever  be  necessary  to  carry  on 
any  part  of  education.  Siich  is  the  generosity  of  the 
greater  part  of  young  men,  that  so  far  from  being 
disposed  to  neglect  or  despise  the  instnu^tions  of  their, 
master,  provided  he  shews  some  serious  intention  of 
being  of  use  to  them,  they  are  generally  inclined  to 
pardon  a  great  deal  of  incorrectness  in  the  perform- 
• 
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ance  oi  hb  duty,  and  sometimes  even  to  conceal 
from  tke  public  a  good  deal  6f  gross  negligence. 

Those  parts  of  education,  it  is  to  be  observed,  for 
Ibe  teaching  of  Mrhich  there  are  no  public  institu- 
tions, are  generally  the  best  taught.  When  a  young 
man  goes  to  a  fencing  or  a  dancing  school,  he  does 
not,  indeed,  always  learn  to  feiice  or  to  dance  very 
wcSl ;  but  he  seldom  fails  of  learning  to  fence  or  to 
dance.  The  good  effects-of  the  riding  school  are  not 
commonly  so  evident.  The  expense  of  a  riding 
sdftool  is  so  great,  that  in  most  places  it  is  a  public 
insStntiim.  The  three  most  essential  parts  of  lite- 
rary education,  to  read,  write,  and  account,  it  still 
continues  to  be  more  coinmon  to^acquire  in  private 
than  in  public  schools ;  and  it  very  seldom  happens, 
that  anybody  fails  of  acquiring  them  to  the  degree 
in  vrhich  it  is  necessary  to  acquire  them. 

In  England,  the  public  schools  are  much  less  cor- 
rupted than  the  universities.  *  In  the  schools,  the 
youth  are  taught,  or  at  least  may  be  taught,  Greek 
and  Latin;  that  is,  every  thing  which  the  masters 
pretend  to  teach,  or  which  it  is  expected  they  should 
teach.  In  the  universities,  the  youth  neither  are 
taught,  nor  always  can  find  any  proper  means  of  be- 
ing taught  the  sciences,  which  it  is  the  business  of 
those  incorporated  bodies  to  teach.  The  reU^ard  of 
the  schoohnaster,  in  most  cases,  depends  principally, 
in  some'  cases  almost  entirely,  upon  the  fees  or  ho- 
noraries  c^his  scholars.  Schools  hav^  no  exclusive 
privileges.  In  order  to  obtain  the  honours  of  gradua- 
tion, it  is  not  necessary  that  a  person  should  bring 
a  certificate  of  his  having  studied  a  certain  number 
et  yeats  at  a  pu]l>lic  school.    If  upon  exammation,  he 
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appears  to  understand  what  is  taught  there,  no  ques- 
tions are  asked  about  the  place  where  he  learnt  it. 

The  parts  of  education  which  are  commoiily  taught 
in  universities,  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  are  not  Y^ary 
well  taught  But  had  it  not  been  for  those  initita- 
tions,  they  would  not  have  been  commonly  taught  at 
all ;  and  both  the  individual  and  the  public  would 
have  suffered  a  good  deal  from  the  waixt  of  those  im- 
portant parts  of  edueation. 

The  present  universities  of  Europe  were  originally, 
the  greater  part  of  them,  ecclesiasttcal  corporations, 
instituted  for  the  education  of  churchmen.  They 
were  founded  by  the  audiority  <^  the  pope;  and  were 
so  entirely  under  his  immediate  protection,  that  their 
members,  whether  masters  or  students,  had  aU  of  d)em 
what  was  then  called  the  benefit  of  clergy,  diat  is, 
were  exempted  from  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  coun- 
tries in  which  their  respective  universities  were  situ- 
ated, and  were  amenabk  cmly  to  the  ecclesiastical  tri- 
bunals. What  was  taught  in  the  greater  part  of  those 
universities  was  suitable  to  the  end  of  their  institu- 
tion, either  theology,  or  something  that  was  marely 
preparatory  to  theology. 

When  Christianity  was  first  established  by  law,  a 
corrupted  Latin  had  become  the  common  language 
of  all  the  western  parts  of  Europe.  The  service  of 
the  church,  accordingly,  and  the  tran^tion  <^  the 
Bible  which  were  read  in  churches,  were  both  in  that 
corrupted  Latin ;  that  is,  in  the  common  language  of 
the  country.  After  the  irruption  of  the  barbarous 
nations  who  overturned  the  Roman  empire,  Latin 
gradually  ceased  to  be  the  language  of  any  part  of 
Europe.  But  the  reverence  of  the  people  naturally 
preserves  the  established  forms  and  ceremonies  of  re- 
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ligion  long  after  the  circumstances  which  first  intro- 
duced  and  rendered  them  reasonable,  are  no  more. 
Though  Latin,  therefore,  was  no  longer  understood 
anywhere  by  the  great  body  <^  the  peo[Je,  the  whole 
service  of  the  church  still  continued  to  be  performed 
in  that  language.  Two  different  languages  were  thus 
established  in  Europe,  in  the  smne  manner  as  in  an- 
cient Egypt;  a  language  of  the  priests,  and  a  language 
of  the  people;  a  sacred  Mid  a  pn^ne,  a  learned  and 
an  unletriM^  language.  But  it  was  necessary  that  the 
priests  should  understand  something  of  that  sacred 
and  learned  language  in  which  they  were  to  ofEciate; 
and  the  study  of  the  Latin  language  therefore  made, 
from  the  beginning,  an  essential  part  of  university 
education. 

It  was  not  so  with  that  either  of  the  Greek  or  of 
the  Hebrew  language.  The  in&llible  decrees  of 
the  church  had  pronounced  the  Latin  translation  of 
the  Bible,  commonly  called  the  Latin  vulgate,  to 
have  been  equally  dictated  by  divine  inspiration,  and 
therefore  of  equal  authority  with  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  originals.  The  knowledge  of  those  two 
langfuages,  therefore,  not  being  indispensably  requi- 
site to  a  churchman,  the  study  of  them  did  not  for  a 
long  time  make  a  necessary  part  of  the  common 
course  of  university  education.  There  are  some  Spa- 
nish universities,  I  am  assured,  in  which  the  study 
of  the  Greek  language  has  never  yet  made  any  part 
of  that  course.  The  first  reformers  found  the  Greek 
text  of  the  New  Testament,  and  even  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Old,  more  favourable  to  their  opinions 
than  the  vulgate  translation,  which,  as  might  natu- 
rally be  supposed,  had  been  gradually  accommodated 
to  support  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
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Tbey  set  themselves,  therefore,  to  expose  tfae  many 
oi^ors  of  that  translatioD,  which  the  lUMBan  catholk 
clergy  were  Aus  pot  mider  the  neoesdity  of  defend- 
ing  or  explaming.  But  this  could  not  weU  he  doae 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  original  languagw^ 
of  which  the  study  was  dierefore  gradually  introdiK 
ced  into  the  greater  part  of  universities;  both  of 
those  which  embraced,  and  of  those  whiiA  rejected, 
die  doctrines  of  the  reformatio^.  The  Qreek  laoi- 
guage  was  connected  with  every  part;  ot  thatidassi^ 
cal  learning,  which,  though  at  first  principaHy  e«kih 
vated  by  catholics  and  Italians,  happened  to  come 
into  fashion  much  about  the  same  time  that  the  d<K^ 
trines  of  the  reformation  were  Set  on  foot.  In  the 
greater  part  of  universities,  therefore,  that  language 
was  taught  previous  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and 
as  soon  as  the  student  had  made  some  progress  ill 
the  Latin.  The  Hebrew  language  having  no  cott^ 
neotion  with  classical  learnidg,  and,  except  the  HxAjf 
Scriptures,  being  the  language  of  not  a  sin^e  hook 
in  any  esteem,  the  study  of  it  did  not  commonly 
commence  till  after  that  of  philosophy,  and  when 
the  student  had  entered  upon  the  study  of  theology! 

Originally,  the  first  rudiments,  both  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  were  taught  in  universities; 
and  in  some  universities  they  still  continue  to  be  so. 
In  others,  it  is  expected  that  the  student  dK>uld  have 
previously  acquired,  at  least,  the  rudiments  of  one 
or  both  of  those  languages,  of  which  the  study  c6b«» 
tinues  to  make  everywhere  a  very  considetAble  paart 
of  university  education. 

The  ancient  Greek  philosophy  was  divided  «Btb 
three  great  branches ;  physics,  or  natural  philosophy  j 
ethics,  or  moral  philosophy;  and  logic.    T|u8-g!&- 
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nenl  division  seems  pedsctlj  afptoeable  to  the  Batwe 
of  things. 

The  great  phaaomoia  of  oatuie^'the  rerolutiou 
of  the  heareolj  bodies,  eclipses^  comets;  thmider 
l^htmng^  and  otb»  extraordinary  meteors;  the 
guaeration,  the  li&»  growth,  aad  dissolutioQ  of  j^ants 
and  anicnab ;  arc  ol^cts  whkh,  »  they  necessarify 
excite  the  wonder,  so  they  naturaUy  call  forth  the 
cmiosity  of  mankind  to  inquire  into  their  causes* 
Superstition  first  attempted  to  satisfy  this  curiosity^ 
by  Beferring  all  those  wonderfat  appearanees  ta 
the  immediate  agency  of  the  gods.  Philosophy 
afterwards  endeavoured  to  account  for  them  from 
more  familiar  causes,  or  firom  such  as  mankind  wer« 
better  acquainted  with,  than  the  agency  of  the  gods. 
As  those  great  phenomena  are  the  first  objects  of 
human  curiosity,  so  the  science  which  pretends  to^ 
explain  them  most  naturally  have  been  the  fii^ 
hcandi  of  philosopliy  that  was  cultivated.  The 
first  philosophers,  accordingly,  of  whom  history  haa 
preserved  any  account,  appear  to  I^ve  been  natural 
philosc^ibers. 

In  every  age  and  country  of  the  world^men  must 
have  attended  to  the  characters,  designs,  and  actions  ' 
of  one  another;  and  many  reputable  rules  and  maxima 
for  the  conduct  <^  human  life  must  have  been  laid 
down  and  apj^ved  of  l^  common  ccmsent.  As  soon 
as  writing  came  into  foshion,  wise  men,  or  those  who 
fiwcied  themselves  such,  would  naturally  endeavour 
to  increase  the  number  of  those  establisAied  and  re- 
iq[iected  maxims,  and  to  express  their  own  sense  of 
what  was  either  proper  or  improper  conduct,  some^* 
times  in  the  more  artificial  form  of  apologues,  like 
what  are  called  the  fiibles  of  .£sop ;  and  sometimes 
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ia  the  more  simple  one  of  apophthegms  or  wise  say- 
ings, like  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  the  verses  of 
Theognis  and  Phocyllides,  and  some  part  of  the 
works  of  Hesiod.  They^ight  continue  in  this  man« 
ner,  for  a  long  time,  merely  to  multiply  the  number 
of  tho^e  maxims  of  prudence  and  morality,  without 
even  attempting  to  arrange  them  in  any  very  dk^ 
tinct  or  methodical  order,  much  less  to  connect  them) 
together  by  one  or  more  general  priodples,  fix>m 
which  they  were,  all  deducible,  like  effects  from  their 
natural  causes.  The  beauty  of  ia  systematical  ar- 
rangement of  different  observations,  connected  by  a 
few  common  pnnciples,  was  first  seen  in  the  rude  ' 
essays  of  4;hose  ancient  times  towards  a  system  of 
natural  philosophy.  Something  of  the  same  kind 
was  afterwards  attempted  in  morals.  The  maxims 
of  common  life  were  arranged  in  some  methodical 
order,  and  connected  together  by  a  few  common- 
principles,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  attempted 
to  arrange  and  connect  the  phenomena  of  nature* 
The  science  which  pretends  to  investigate  and  ex- 
plain those  connecting  principles,  is  what  is  properly 
called  Mpral  Philosophy. 

Different  authors  gave  different  systems,  both  of 
natural  and  moral  philosophy.  But  the  arguments 
by  which  they  supported  those  different  systems,  &t 
from  being  always  demonstrations,  were  frequently 
at  best  but  very  slender  probabilities,  and  sbmetimes 
mere  sophisms,  which  had  no  other  fi:>undation  but 
the  inacciuracy  and  ambiguity  of  common  language. 
Speculative  systems  have,  in  all  ages  of  the  world 
been  adopted  for  reasons  too  frivolous  to  have  deter* 
mined  the  judgment  of  any  man  of  common  sense; 
in  a  matter  of  the  smallest  pecuniaiy  interest.  Gro^s 
sophistry  has  scarce  ever  ha4  any  influence'upon  ti\e 
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opinions  of  mankind,  except  in  matters  of  philosophy 
and  speotdation ;  and  in  these  it  has  frequently  had 
the  greatest.  The  patrons  of  each  s^-stem  of  natural 
and  moral  philosophy^  naturally  endeavoured  to  ex* 
pose  the  weakness  of  the  ailments  adduced  to  sup« 
port  the  systems  which  were  opposite  to  their  own. 
In  examining  those  arguments,  they  were  necessarily 
led  to  consider  the  difierence  between  a  probable  and 
a  demonstrative  argument,  between  a  fiillacious  and 
a  conclusive  one;  and  logic,  or  the  science  of  the 
general  principles  of  good  and  bad  reasoning,  neces^ 
sartly  arose  out  of  the  observations  which  a  scrutiny 
of  this  kind  gave  occasion  to ;  though,  in  its  origin, 
posterior  both  to  physics  and  to  ethics,  it  was  com« 
monly  taught,  not  indeed  in  all,  but  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  ancient  schoob  of  philosophy,  previously 
to  either  of  those  sciences.  The  student,  it  seems 
to  have  been  thought,  ought  to  understand  well  the 
difference  between  good  and  bad  reasoning,  before 
he  was  led  to  reason  upon  subjects  of  so  great  im- 
portance. 

This  ancient  division  of  philosophy  into  three  parts 
was,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  universitic^s  of  Europe, 
changed  for  another  into  five.  « 

In  the  ancient  "philosophy,  whatever  was  taught 
concerning  the  nature  either  of  the  human  mind  or 
of  the  Deity,  made  a  part  of  the  system  of  physics. 
Those  beings,  in  whatever  their  essence  might  be  sup* 
posed  to  consist,  were  parts  of  the  great  system  of  the 
universe,  and  parts,  too,  productive  of  ^the  most  im- 
portant effects.  Whatever  hiiman  reason  could  ei- 
ther conclude  or  conjecture  concerning  them,  made, 
as  it  were,  two  chapters,  though  no  doubt  two  very 
unportaot  ones,  of  the  science  which  pretended  to 
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give  an  account  of  the  origin  and  revolutions  of  the 
great  jgrstem  of  the  universe.  But  in  the  universities 
of  Europe,  where  philosophy  was  taught  only  as 
subservient  to  theology,  it  was  natural  to  dwell 
longer  upon  these  two  chapters  than  upon  any  other 
of  the  science.  They  were  gradually  Qiore  and  more 
extended,  and  were  divided  into  many  inferior  dus- 
ters ;  till  at  last  the  doctrine  of  spirits,  of  which  so 
little  can  be  known,  came  to  take  up  as  mudi  room 
in  the  system  of  philosophy  as  the  doctrine  of  bodies, 
of  whidi  so  much  can  be  known.  The  doctrines 
concerning  those  two  subjects  were  considei^  as 
making  two  distinct  sciences.  What  are  called  me* 
taphysics,  or  pneumatics^  were  set  in  opposition  to 
physics,  and  were  cultivated  not  only  as  the  more 
sublime,  but,  for  the  purposes  of  a  particular  pro- 
fession, as  the  more  useful  science  of  the  two.  The 
proper  subject  of  experiment  and  observation,  a  sub- 
ject in  which  a  carefiil  attention  is  capable  of  making 
so  many  useful  discoveries,  was  almost  entirely  ne- 
glected.  The  subject  in  which,  after  a  very  few  simple 
and  almost  obvious  truths,  the  most  careful  attention 
can  diseover  nodiing  but  obscurity  and  uncertainty, 
%nd  can  consequently  produce  nothing  but  subtleties 
and  sophisms,  was  greatly  cultivated. 

When  those  two  sciences  had  thus  been  set  in  op« 
position  to  one  another,  the  comparison  between 
them  naturally  gave  birth  to  a  third,  to  what  was 
called  ontology,  or  the  scieiK^  which  treated  of  the 
qualities  and  attributes  which  were  common  to  both 
the  subjects  of  the  other  two  sciences.  But  if  subtle* 
ties  and  sophisms  composed  the  !{greater  part  of  the 
metaphysics  or  pneun^atics  of  the  schools,  they  com- 
j^bsied  the  whole  of  this  cobweb  science  of  ontolo- 
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gy,  which  was  likewise  sometiHieB  cifled  metaphy* 
ftics. 

Wherein  consisted  the  happiness  and  parfeclion  of 
a  man,  considered  not  only  as  an  indiridual,  but  as 
the  member  of  a  family,  of  a  state,  and  of  the  great 
sodety  of  maiddnd,  was  the  object  which  theancioit 
moral  philosophy  proposed  to  investigate.  In  that 
philosophy,  the  duties  of  human  hfe  were  treated  of 
as  snbserri^it  to  the  happiness  and  perfection  of  hu- 
man  life.  But  when  moral  as  well  as  natural  philo^ 
sophy  came  to  be  taught  only  asmibservientto  theo-  . 
logy,  the  duties  of  human  Hfe  were  treated  of  as 
chiefly  subservient  to  the  happiness  of  a  life  to  come. 
In  the  anpient  philosophy,  the  perfecticm  of  virtue 
was  represented  as  necessarily  productive,  to  die 
perscm  who  possessed  it,  of  the  most  perfect  happU 
ness  in  this  life.  In  the  modem  philosophy,  it  was 
frequently  represented  as  gener^,  or  ratlunr  as  at* 
most  always,  inconsistent  with  any  degree  of  happi. 
ness  in  this  hfe;  and  heaven  was  to  be  earned  only 
by  p^iance  and  mortificatioh,  by  the  austerities  and 
abi^ment  of  a  monk,  not  l^  the  liberal,  generous, 
and  spirited  cobduct  of  a  man.  Casuistry,  and  an 
ascetic  mcmdity,  made  up,  in  most  cases,  the  greater 
part  of  the  moral  philosophy  of  the  schods.  By 
far  the  most  important  of  all  the  different  branch^ 
<^  philosophy  became  in  this  manmr  by  fiur  the  most 
corrupted. 

Such,  therefore^  was  the  ccmimon  course  of  philo- 
sophical education  in  the  greater  part  of  the  univer- 
sities  in  Europe.  Logic  waS  taught  first ;  ontology 
came  in  the  second  [^bee ;  pneumatology,  compre- 
hiding  the  doctrine  concerning  the  nature  cf  the 
>human  soul  and  of  the  Beity,  in  the  thkrd ;  in  the 
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fouitfa  followed  a  debased  systmd  of  moral  phSoso- 
phj,  which  was  considered  as  immediately  coonected 
with  the  doctrines  of  pneumatology.with  the  immcH** 
tality  of  the  human  soul,  and  with  the  rewards  and 
punishments  which,  from  the  justice  of  the  Deity, 
were  to  be  expected  in  a  life  to  come :  a  «hort  and 
superficial  system  of  physics  usually  concluded  the 
course.  > 

The  alterations  which  the  universities  of  Europe 
thus  introduced  into  the  ancient  course  o£  philoro- 
phy  were  all  meant  for  the  education  of  ecck^iastics» 
and  to  render  it  a  more  proper  introduction  to  the 
study  of  theolo^.  But  the  additional  quantity  of 
subtlety  and  sophistry,  the  casuistry  and  the  asce- 
tic morality  which  those  alterations  introduced  into 
it,  certainly  did  not  render  it  more  for  the  education 
of  gentlemen  or  men  of  the  world,  or  more  likely 
either  to  improve  the  understanding  or  to  mend  the 
heart. 

This  course  of  philosophy  is  what  still  continues 
to  be  taught  in  the  greater  part  of  the  universities 
,of  Europe,  with  more  or  less  diligence,  according  as 
the  constitution  of  each  particular  university  happens 
to  render  diligence  more  or  less  necessary  to  the 
teachers.  In  some  of  the  richest  and  best  endowed 
universities,  the  tutors  content  themselves  with 
•teaching  a  few  unconnected  shreds  and  parcels  of 
this  corrupted  course ;  and  even  these  they  common- 
ly tefich  very  negligently  and  superficially. 

The  improvements  which  in  modem  times  have 
been  made  in  several  different  branches  of  philoso- 
phy, have  not,  the  greater  part  of  them,  been  made 
in  universities,  though  some  no  doubt  have.  The 
greater  part  of  universities  have  not  even  heen  very 
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forwitfd  to  ftdo^  those  improvemeiits  after  they  were 
made;  aq4  several  of  those  learned  societies  have 
chosen  to  remain,  for  a  long  time,  the  sanctuaries  in 
which  exploded  systems  andobsdete  prejudices  found 
belter  and  protection,  after  they  had  been  hunted 
out  oi  every  other  comer  of  the  world.  In  general, 
ih^  richest  and  best  endowed  universities  have  been 
slowest  in  adopting  those  improvements,  and  the 
jnos$  averse  to  permit  any  considerable  change  in  the 
iBstablished  plan  of  eduction.  Those  improvement^ 
iwedre  more  easily  introduced  ^into  some  of  the  poorer 
miversities,  in  which  the  teachers,  depending  upon 
their  reputation  for  the  greater  part  of  their  subsist- 
ence, were  obliged  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
eorrent  opinions  of  the  world. 

But  though  the  public  schools  and  universities  of 
Europe  were  originally  intended  only  for  the  eduoa*- 
tion  of  a  particular  profes»on,'  that  of  churchmoi ; 
and  though  they  were  not  always  very  diligent  in 
instructii^  their  pupils,  even  in  the  sciences  which 
were  supposed  necessary  for  that  professicm;  yet  they 
gradually  drew  to  themselves  the  education  of  almost 
aU  other  people,  particularly  of  almost  all  gentlemen 
and  men  of  fortune.  No  better  method,  it  seems, 
.co&ld  be  £illen  upon,  of  spending,  with  any  advan* 
tage,  the  long  interval  between  infancy  and  that  pe- 
riod of  life,  at  which  men  begin  to  apply  in  good 
earnest  to  the  real  business  of  the  world,  the  business 
which  is  to  eipploy  them  during  the  remainder  <^ 
ibteyt  days.  The  greater  part  of  what  is  taught  in 
schools  and  universities,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  most  proper  preparation  for  that  business. 

In  England,  it  becomes  every  day  more  and  more 
the  custom  to  seiid  young  people  to  travel  in  foreign 
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cmmtxiM  immt^^  upoa  tbeir  ka^nngsdiool.aiid 
witboiit  seodidg  them  to  asy  imiversitj.  Ouryojomg 
people,  it  18  said^  generally  return  home  madtt  im« 
pnyved  by  dieir  travels.  A  young  man,  who  goes 
abroad  at  scFventeen  or  eighteen,  and  returns  home 
fA  one-and-twenty,  returns  three  or  fonr  years  older 
than  he  wbs  when  he  went  abroad ;  and  at  that  age 
it  is  Tery  difficult  not  to  improve  a  good  deal  in  thjiee 
or  four  years.  In  the  course  of  his  travels,  he  ge- 
yierally  acquires  some  knowledge  of  one  w  two  fo* 
|:eign  languages ;  a  knowledge,  however,  which  is 
sekiom  sidficient  to  enable  him  either  to  speak  or 
wnte  them  with  propriety.  In  other  respects,  he 
eommonly  returns  home  more  conceited,  more  un- 
principled, more  dissipated,  and  mcM:<e  incapable  of 
any  serious  application,  either  to  study  or  to  busi- 
ness, than  he  could  well  have  become  in  so  dK>rt  a 
tkne  had  he  lived  at  home.  By  travelling  so  very 
young,  by  spending  in  the  most  frivolous  dissipation 
llhe  most  precious  years  of  his  life,  at  a  distance  from 
the  inspection  and  controul  of  his  parents  aad  rehu 
tions,  every  useful  habit,  which  the  earlier  parts  of 
ins  education  might  have  had  some  tendency  to  fom 
in  l^im,  instead  of  being  rivetted  and  confirmed,  is 
nlmost  necessarily  eitha:  weakened  or  efieced.  No- 
Ibing  but  the  discredit  into  whid^the  universities  are 
ftHowing  themselves  to  fall,  could  ever  have  iMroiight 
into  rppute  so  very  absurd  a  practice  as  that  of  tra- 
velling at  this  early  period  <^  life.  By  sending  his 
son  abroad,  a  fiither  delivers  himself,  at  least  for 
some  time,  from  so  disagreeable  an  oligect  as  that  of 
a  son  unemployed,  neglected,  and  going  to  ruin  be- 
fore his  eyes. 

Such  have  been  the  effects  of  s<Hne  of  the  modem 
institutions  for  education. 
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Diffaeot  plans  and  different  inslxtittkms  for  edu^ 
cation  seem  to  have  taken  place  in  other  ages  and 
nations. 

in  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece,  erery  free  citi- 
zen was  instructed,  under  the  direction  of  the  public 
magistrate,  in  gymnastic  exercises  and  in  music;. 
By  gymnastic  exercises,  it  was  intended  to  hardaft 
his  body,  to  sharpen  his  courage,  and  to  prepare 
hin  Ibr  the  £itigues  and  dangers  of  war ;  and  as  the 
Greek  militia  was,  by  all  acoonnts,  one  of  die  best 
lliat  ever  was  in  the  world,  this  part  of  their  public 
education  must  have  answered  completely  the  puc- 
pose  for  which  it  was  iirteoded.  By  the  otkar  part» 
ansic,  it  was  proposed,  at  least  by  die  philosophers 
and  faistorians,  who  have  given  us  an  account  of  those 
institutions,  to  hunnmize  the  mind,  to  soften  the 
temper,  and  to  dispose  it  for  perforating  ail  the  so- 
cial  and  morel  duties  of  public  and  private  li&. 

In  ancient  Rome,  the  exercises  of  the  jQampus 
ICait^  answered  the  sEune  purpose  as  thoseof  the 
Gymnaemm  in  ancient  Greece,  and  they  seem  to 
have  answered  it  equally  well*  But  among  the  Ro- 
mans there  was  nothing  which  corresponded  to  the 
musical  education  of  the  Greeks.  The  morals  of  ^ 
Romans,  however,  both  in  {private  and  public  li&, 
Mem  to  have  been,  not  only  equal,  but,  upon  the 
wh<^,  a  good  deal  superior  to  those  of  the  Greeks* 
Thst  lliey  were  superior  in  private  life,  we  have  the 
express  testimony  of  Polybius,  and  <^  Bionysius  c£ 
Halicamassns,  two  authors  well  acquainted  with 
both  nations ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  History  bears  witness  to  the  superiority  of 
the  public  morals  of  the  Romans.  The  good  tem- 
per and  moderation  of  c<mtending  factions  seems  to 
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be  ^be  most  essential  circun^tances  in  tSie  politic  mo* 
rak  of  airee  peo{de.    But  the  fiu^tions  of  die  Giedks 
were  almost  always  violent  and  sanguinary ;  when- 
as,  till  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  no  blood  had  ever 
been  shed  in  any  Roman  &ction ;  and  from  the  time 
•of  the  Gracchi,  the  Roman  republic  may  be  con* 
sidered  as  in  reality  dissolved.     Notwithstanding, 
therefore,  the  very  respectable  authority  of  Plato, 
Aristode,  and  Polybius,  and  notwithstanding  the 
very  ingenious  reasons  by  which  Mr.  Montesquieu 
endeavours  to  support  that  authority,  it  ae&a^  pro- 
bable that  the  musical  education  of  the  Gireeks  had 
no  great  ^ect  in  mending  their  mwals,  since,  with* 
out  any  such  education^  those  of  the  Ronums  were, 
upon  the  whole,  superior.    The  respect  of  those  an* 
cient  sages  for  the  institutions  of  their  ancestors 
had  probably  disposed  them  to  find  much  pditical 
wisdom  in  what  was,  perhaps,  merely  an  ancient 
custom,  continued,  without  interruption,  firom  the 
earliest  period  of  those  societies,  to  the  times  in 
which  Aej  had  arrived  at  a  considerable  de^ppee  of 
refinement.  Music  and  dancing  are  the  great  amuse- 
ments of  almost  all  barbarous  nations,  and  the  great 
accomplishments  which  are  supposed  to  fitany  maa 
for  entertaining  his  society.     It  is  so  at  this  day 
among  the  negroes  on  the  coast  of  Africa.    It  was 
so  among  the  ancient  Celtes,  among  the  aoeieat 
Scandinavians,  and,  as  we  may  leam  firom.  Homer, 
mnong  the  ancient  Greeks,  in  the  times  preceding 
the  Trojan  wan    When  the  Greek  tribes  had  formed 
themselves  into  little  repuUics,  it  was  nataral  that 
the  study  of  those  aocomplishm^its  should  for  a  Umg 
time  maJce  a  part  of  the  puUic  and  common  educa-* 
tion  of  the  people. 
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Tiiertia^Mrs  who mstructed the  yong  people, ei* 
ther  ia  music  or  in  imlitary  exercises,  do  not  sw» 
to  have  been  paid,  or  even  appenled  by^  the  state, 
either  in  Rome  or  even  at  Adiens,  the  Greek  re- 
public of  whose  laws  and  customs  we  are  die  best  in* 
formed.  The  state  required  that  every  free  citizen 
should  fit  himself  for  defending  it  in  war,  and  should 
upon  that  account,  learn  his  military  exercises.  Btit 
it  le&  him  to  learn  them  of  such  masters  as  he  could 
find ;  and  it  seems  to  have  advanced  nothing  for  this 
purpose,  but  a  public  field  or  place  of  exercfte,  in 
which  he  should  practise  and  pcdbrm  them. 

In  the  early  ages,  both  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
republics,  the  other  parts  of  education  seem  to  have 
consisted  in  learning  to  read,  write,  and  account, 
according  to  the  arithmetic  of  the  times.  These 
accomplishments  the  richer  citizens  seem  firequ^itly 
to  have  acquired  at  home,  by  the  assistance  of  some 
domestic  pedagogue,  who  was,  generally,  >  eidier  a 
slave  or  a  freedman ;  and  the  poorer  citizens,  in  the 
schools  of  such  masters  as  made  a  trade  ofteadiiiq;; 
for  hire.  Such  parts  of  education,  however,  were 
abandoned  altc^ther  to  the  care  of  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  each  individual.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  state  ever  assumed  any  inspection  or  direc- 
tion of  them.  By  a  law  of  Solon,  indeed,  the  child- 
ren were  acquitted  from  maintaining  those  parents 
mho  had  neglected  to  instruct  them  in  some  profit- 
able trade  or  business. 

In  the  progress  of  refinement,  when  philosoi^y 
and  rhetoric  came  into  fashion,  the  better  sort  of 
•  people  used  to  send  their  children  to  the  scfaods  of 
philosophers  and  rhetoricians,  in  order  to  be  instruct- 
ed in  these  fiishionable  sciences.    But  those  schools 
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were  not  supported  by  &e  pubUc,  Thfy  were,  for 
a  long  tune,  barely  tdk»ted  by  it.  The  demand  &xt 
philoBOfdiy  and  rhetoric  was,  for  a  longtime,  so  smal]^ 
that  the  first  professed  teachers  of  either  could  not 
find  constant  employment  in  any  one  city,  but  were 
obliged  to  travel  about  irom  place  tx>  place.  In  this 
manner  Uved  2^no  of  Elea,  Protagwas,  Gkiigtas, 
Hippias,  and  many  others.  As  the  demand  increase 
ed,  die  schools,  both  of  philosophy  and  riietorip,  bef> 
came  stationary,  first  in  Athens,  and  afterwards  in 
sevecal  other  cities.  The  state,  however,  seems  never 
to  have  encouraged  them  further,  than  by  assign^ 
ing  to  some  of  them  a  particular  place  to  teach  in, 
which  was  sometimes  done,  too,  by  private  donors. 
The  state  seems  to  have  assigned  the  Academy  to 
Plato,  the  Lyceum  to  Aristotle,  and  the  Portico  to 
Zoio  of  Citta,  the  founder  of  the  Stoics.  But  Epi- 
eurus  bequeathed  his  gardens  to  his  own  school. 
Till  about  the  time  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  however, 
no  teadier  appears  to  have  had  aj^y  salary  fiom  the 
pubUe  or  to  have  had  any  other  emoluments*  but 
wluit  arme  firom  the  honoraries  or  fees  of  his  uAh^ 
lanu  The  bounty  which  that  philosophical  emperor, 
as  we  learn  from  Lucian,  bestowed  upon  one  of  the 
teachers  of  philosophy,  probably  lasted  no  longer  than 
hk  own  U&.  There  was  nothing  equivdent  to  the 
privikgea  of  graduation ;  and  to  have  attended  any 
of  those  schools  was  not  necessary,  in  order  to  be 
permitted  to  practise  any  particular  trade  or  profea- 
sion*  If  the  opinion  of  th^  own  utility  could  not 
draw  schdto  to  than,  the  kw  neither  forced  any- 
body to  go  to  them,  nor  rewarded  anybody  for  bar- 
ing gene  to  them.  The  teachers  had  im>  jurisdicticp. 
over  their. pupils,  nor  any  other  »ithority  besid^ 
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that  natural  authority  which  superior  virtue  and 
abilities  never  &il  to  procure  from  young  people  to-* 
wards  those  who  are  entrustoi  with  any  part  of  tl^tr 
education. 

At  Rome,. the  study  of  the  civil  law  made  a  part 
of  the  education,  not  of  the  grater  part  of  the  citi* 
zens,  but  of  some  particular  fimiilies.  The  young 
people,  however,  who  wished  to  acquire  knowledge 
in  t^e  law,  had  no  public  school  to  go  to,  and  had 
no  other  method  of  studying  it,  than  by  frequenting 
the  company  of  such  of  their  relations  and  friends  as 
were  supposed  to  understand  it.  It  is,  perhaps,  worth 
idiile  to  remark,  that  though  the  laws  of  the  twelvB 
tables  were  many  oTthem  copied  from  those  of  some 
ancient  Greek  republics,  yet  law  never  seems  to  have 
grown  up  to  be  a  science  in  any  republic  of  ancient 
Greece.  In  Rome  it  became  a  science  very  early 
and  gave  a  considerable  d^ree  of  illustration  to 
those  citizens  who  had  the  reputation  of  understand*, 
ing  it.  In  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece,  particu* 
larly  in  Athens,  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  c6n« 
sisted  of  numerous,  and  therefore  disorderly,  bodies 
ef  people,  who  frequently  decided  almost  at  random, 
or  as  clamour,  faction,  and  party-spirit,  happened  to 
determine.  The  ignominy  of  an  injust  decision^ 
when  it  was  to  be  divided  among  five  hundred,  a 
thousand,  or  fifteen  hundred  people  (&>r  some  of  their 
courts  were  so  very  numerous),  could  not  &11  very 
heavy  upon  any  individual.  At  Rome,  on  the  contra* 
ty,  the  principal  courts  of  justice  consisted  either  of 
a  single  judge,  or  of  a  small  number  of  judges,  whose 
characters,  especially  as  they  deliberated  always  in 
public,  could  not  fistil  to  be  very  much  afiected  by  any 
rash  or  unjust  decision.     In  doubtiiil  cases  such 
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courts,  from  their  anxiety  to  avoid  blame,  would  na-* 
turally  endeavour  to  shelter  themselves  under  the 
example  or  precedent  of  the  judges  who  had  sat  be- 
fore them  either  in  the  same  or  in  some  other  court. 
This  attention  to  practice  and  precedent  necessanl j 
formed  the  Roman  law  into  that  regular  and  orderly 
system  in  which  it  has  been  delivered  down  to  us ; 
and  the  like  attention  has  hiEul  the  like  effects  upon 
the  laws  of  every  other  country  where  such  attention 
has  taken  place.  The  superiority  df  character  in  the 
Romans  over  that  of  the  Greeks,  so  much  remarked 
by  Polybius  and  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  was 
probably  more  owing  to  the  better  constitution  of 
their  comts  of  justice,  than  to  any  of  the  circum* 
stances  to  which  those  authors  ascribe  it.  The  Ro- 
mans are  said  to  have  been  particularly  distinguished 
for  their  superior  respect  to  an  oath.  But  the  people 
who  were  accustomed  to  make  oath  only  before  some 
diligent  and  well-informed  comrt  of  justice^  would 
naturally  be  mucfi  more  attentive  to  what  they  swore^ 
tlian  they  who  were  accustomed  to  do  the  same  thing^ 
before  mobbish  and  disorderly  assemblies. 

The  abilities,  both  civil  and  military,  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  will  readily  be  allowed  to  have  been 
at  least  equal  to  those  of  any  modem  nation.  Our 
prejudice  is  perhaps  rather  to  overrate  them.  But 
except  in  what  related  to  military  exercises,  the 
state  seems  to  have  been  at  no  pains  to  form  those 
great  abilities;  for  I  cannot  be  induced  to  believe 
that  the  musical  education  of  the  Greeks  could  be  of 
much  consequence  in  forming  them.  Masters,  how- 
ever, had  been  found,  it  seems,  for  instructing  the 
better  scnrt  of  people  among  those  nations  in  every 
art  and  soience  in  which  the  circumsttanccp  oi  theit 
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society  rendesni  it  necessary  or  conVieiiient  for  them 
to  be  JMtarocted.  The  demand  for  such  instruction 
ipodueed,  what  it  always  produces,  the  talent  for 
giving  it ;  and  the  emulation  which  an  unrestrained 
competition  never  fails  to  eix^ite,  appears  to  have 
brought  that  talent  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfec* 
tion.  In  die  attenticm  which  die  ancient  philoso- 
phers  excited,  in  the  empire  whidi  they  acquired  over 
the  opinions  and  principles  of  their  auditors,  in  i^ 
fiiculty  which  they  possessed  of  giving  a  certain  tone 
flilid  character  to  the  conduct  and  conversation  of 
those  auditors,  they  appear  to  have  been  much  supe* 
rior  to  any  modem  teachers.  .  In  nuxkm  times,  the 
diligence  of  public  teachers  is  more  or  less  corrupt, 
ed  by  the  circum^ances  which  render  them  more  or 
less  independent  of  their  success  and  reputation  in: 
their  particular  professions.  Their  salaries,  too,  put 
the  private  teacher,  who  would  pretend  to  come  in* 
to  competition  with  them,  in  the  same  state  with  a 
merchant  who  attempts  to  trade  without  a  bounty, 
in  competition  with  those  who  trade  with  a  consider- 
able one.  If  he  sells  his  goods  at  nearly  the  same 
price,  he  cannot  have  the  same  profit ; .  and  poverty 
and  beggary  at  least,  if  not  bankruptcy  ubA  ruin, 
will  infallibly  be  his  lot.  If  he  attempts  to  .sell  them 
much  dearer,  he  is  likely  to  have  so  few  customers, 
that  bis  circumstances  will  not  be  much  mended. 
The  privileges  of  graduation,  besides,  are  in  many 
countries  necessary  or  at  least  extremely  conveni- 
ent, to  most  men  of  learned  professions,  that  is,  to 
the  far  greater  part  of  those  who  have  occasion  for 
a  learned  education.  But  .those  privileges  can  be 
obtained  only  by  attending  the  lectures  of  the  pub^ 
lie  teachers.    The  most  careful  attendance  upon  the 
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aMest  iDstractioos  of  any  private  teacher  cannot  al*  ^ 
vmjs  give  any  title  to  demand  them.  It  is  firom 
these  different  causes  tlmt  the  private  teacher  of  any 
of  the  sciences,  which  are  commonly  tanght  in  uni* 
versitieSy  is,  in  modem  times,  generally  considered 
as  in  the  very  lowest  order  of  men  of  letters.  A 
man  of  real  abilities  can  scarce  find  out  a  more  hu^ 
miliating  or  a  more  unprofitable  employment  to  turn 
them  to.  The  endowments  of  schools  and  colleges 
have  in  this  manner  not  only  corrupted  the  diligence 
of  public  teachers,  but  have  rendered  it  almost  im« 
possible  to  have  any  good  private  ones. 

Were  there  no  public  institutions  for  education, 
no  system,  no  science,  would  be  taught,  for  which 
there  was  not  some  demand,  or  which  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  times  did  not  render  it  either  neces* 
sary  or  convenient,  or  at  least  fashionable  to  learn. 
A  private  teacher  could  never  find  his  account  in 
teaching  either  an  exploded  and  antiquated  system 
o£a,  science  acknowledged  to  be  useful,  or  a  science 
universally  believed  to  be  a  mere  useless  and  pedan- 
tic  heap  of  sophistry  and  nonsense.  Such  systems, 
such  sciences,  can  subsist  nowhere  but  in  those  in-» 
corporated  societies  for  education,  whose  prosperity 
and  revenue  are  in  a  great  measure  independent  c^ 
their  industry.  Were  there  no  public  institutiona 
for  education,  a  gaitleman,  after  going  through, 
with  application  and  abilities,  the  most  complete 
course  of  education  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  were  supposed  to  afford,  could  not  come  into 
the  worid  completely  ignwant  of  every  thing  which 
is  the  Common  subject  of  conversation  among  gea<« 
tlemen  and  men  of  the  world. 

There  are  no  puUic  institutions  for  the  education 
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c^  woiaeii,  and  there  is  aooordingly  nothh^  useless^ 
.  absurd,  or  fiintastical,  in  the  common  course  of  their 
education.  They  are  taught  what  their  parents  or 
guardians  judge  it  necessary  or  useful  for  them  to 
learn,  and  they  are  taught  nothing  else.  Every  part 
of  their  education  tends  evidently  to  some  useful 
purpose;  either  to  improve  the  natural  attractions 
of  their  person,  or  to  form  their  mind  to  reserve,  to 
modesty,  to  chastity,  and  to  economy ;  to  render 
them  both  likely  to  become  the  mistresses  of  a  &mi« 
ly,  ai^  to  behave  properly  when  they  have  become 
such.  In  every  part  (^  her  life,  a  woman  feels  some 
conveniency  or  advantage  firom  every  part  of  her 
educati<ui.  It  seldom  happens  that  a  man,  in  any 
part  of  his  life,  derives  any  conveniency  or  advan- 
tage from  some  of  the  most  laborious  and  trouble* 
some  parts  of  his  education.     ^ 

Ought  the  public,  therefore,  to  give  no  attention, 
it  may  be  asked,  to  the  education  of  the  people?  Or, 
if  it  ought  to  give  any,  what  are  the  different  parts 
of  education  which  it  ought  to  attend  to  in  the  dif« 
ferent  orders  of  the  people  ?  and  in  what  manner 
.    ought  it  to  attend  to  them  ? 

In  some  cases,  the  state  of  society  necessarily 
plac^  the  greater  part  of  individuals  in  such  situa- 
tions as  naturally  form  in  them,  without  any  atten- 
tion of  government,  almost  all  the  abilities  and  vir- 
tues which  that  state  requires,  or  perhaps  can  admit 
o£  In  other  cases,  the  state  of  the  society  does  not 
place  the  greater  part  of  individuals  in  such  situa- 
tions ;  and  some  attention  of  government  is  necessa- 
ry, in  order  to  prevent  the  almost  entire  corruption 
and  degeneracy  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

In  the  progress  of  the  division  of  labour,  the  em- 
VOL.  iHt  N 
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ployment  o£  the  &r  greater  pait  of  those  who  live 
by  labour,  that  is,  c£  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
conies  to  be  cooBned  to  a  few  very  simple  opera* 
tions ;  frequently  to  one  or  two.  But  the  uader- 
standings  of  the  greater  part  of  men  are  necessarily 
formed  by  their  ordinary  employments.  The  man 
whose  whole  life  is  spent  in  performing  a  Sew  simple 
operatimis,  of  which  the  effects,  too,  are  perhaps 
always  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  has  no.oo- 
casion  to  exert  his  understandings  or  to  exorcise  bis 
invention,  in  finding  out  expedients  for  reoMving 
difficulties  which  never  occur.  He  naturally  loses, 
therefore,  the  habit  of  such  exertion,  and  generally 
becomes  as  stupid  and  ignorant  as  it  is  possible  for 
a  human  creature  to  become.  The  torpor  of  his 
mind  renders  him  not  only  incapable  of  relishing  or 
bearing  a  part  in  any  rational  conversation,  but  of 
conceiving  any  generous,  noble,  or  tender  sentiment, 
and  consequently  of  forming  any  just  judgment  con- 
cerning many  even  of  the  ordinary  duti^  of  private 
life.  Of  the  great  and  extensive  interests  of  his 
country  he  is  altogether  incapable  of  judging ;  and 
unless  very  particular  pains  have,  been  taken  to  ren- 
der him  otherwise,  he  is  equally  incapable  of  defend- 
ing his  country  in  war.  The  uniformity  of  his  sta- 
tionary life  naturally  corrupts  tlie  courage  of  his 
mind,  and  makes  him  regard,  witli  abhorrence,  the 
irregular,  uncertain,  and  adventurous  life  of  a  sol- 
dier. It  corrupts  even  the  activity  of  his  body,  and 
renders  him  incapable  of  exerting  his  strength  with 
vigour  and  perseverance  in  any  other  employment 
than  that  to  which  he  has  been  bred*  His  dexterity 
at  ^is  own  particular  trade  seems,  in  this  manner» 
to  be  acquired  at  the  expense  of  hi3  intellectual,  so- 
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cial,  and  martial  virtues.  But  in  every  improved 
and  civilized  society,  this  is  the  state  into  which  the 
labouring  poor,  that  is,  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
must  necessarily  fall,  unless  government  takes  some 
pains  to  prevent  it. 

It  is  otherwise  in  the  barbarous  societies,  as  they 
are  commonly  called,  of  hunters,  of  shepherds,  and 
even  of  husbandmen  in  that  rude  state  of  Husbandry 
which  precedes  the  improvement  of  manufactures, 
and  the  extension  of  foreign  commerce.  In  such 
societies,  the  varied  occupations  of  every  man  oblige 
every  man  to  exert  his  capacity,  and  to  invent  ex^ 
pedients  for  removing  difl^ulties  which  are  continu- 
ally occuning.  Invention  is  kept  alive,  and  the 
mind  is  not  suflfered  to  iall  into  that  drowsy  stupi* 
dity,  which,  in  a  civilized  society,  seems  to  benumb 
the  understanding  of  almost  aJI  the  inferior  ranks  of 
people.  In  those  barbarous  societies,  as  they  are 
called,  every  man,  it  has  already  been  observed,  is  a 
warrior.  Every  man,  too,  is  in  some  measure  a 
statesman,  and  can  form  a  tolerable  judgement  con- 
cerning the  interest  of  the  society,  and  the  conduct 
of  those  who  govern  it.  How  far  their  chiefs  are 
good  judges  in  peace,  or  good  leaders  in  war,  is  ob- 
vious to  the  observation  of  almost  every  single  man 
among  them.  In  such  a  society,  indeed,  no  man  can 
well  acqture  that  improved  and  refined  understanding  ' 
which  a  few  men  sometimes  possess  in  a  more  civi- 
lized state.  Though  in  a  rude  society  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  variety  in  the  occupations  of  every  in- 
dividual, there  is  not  a  great  deal  in  those  of  the 
whole  society.  Every  man  does,  or  is  capable  of 
doing,  almost  every  thing  which  any  other  man  does, 
or  is  capable  of  doing.  Every  man  has  a  considerable 
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d^ree  of  knowledge,  ingenuity,  and  invention;  but 
scarce  any  man  has  a  great  degree.  The  degree, 
however,  which  is  commonly  possessed,  is  generally 
suffident  for  conducting  the  whole  simple  business 
df  the  society.  In  a  civilized  state,  on  the  contrary, 
though  there  b  little  variety  in  die  occupations  of 
the  greater  part  of  individuals,  there  is  an  almost 
infinite  variety  in  diose  of  the  whole  society;  These 
varied  occupations  present  an  almost  infinite  variety 
of  objects  to  the  contemplation  of  those  few,  who, 
being  attached  to  no  particular  occupation  them* 
selveis,  have  leisure  and  inclination  to  examine  the 
occupations  of  other  people.  The  contemplations  of 
so  great  a  variety  of  objects  necessarily  exercises 
their  minds  in  endless  comparisons  and  combinations, 
and  renders  their  understandings,  in  an  extraordi- 
nary degree,  both  acute  and  comprehensive.  Un- 
less those  few,  however,  happen  to  be  placed  in 
some  very  particular  situations,  their  great  abilities, 
though  honourable  to  themselves,  may  contribute 
very  little  to  the  good  government  or  happiness  of 
their  society.  Notwithstanding  the  great  abilities  of 
those  fisw,  all  tlie  nobler  parts  of ^he  human  charac- 
ter may  be,  in  a  great  measure,  obliterated  and  ex- 
tinguished in  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

The  education  of  the  common  people  requires, 
perhaps,  in  a  civilized  and  commercial  societr|r,  the 
attention  of  the  public,  ihore  than  that  of  people  of 
some  rank  and  fortune.  People  of  some  rank  and 
fortune  are  generally  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of 
age,  before  they  enter  upon  that  particular  business, 
profiession,  os  trade,  by  which  they  propose  to  distin- 
guish  themselves  in  the  world.  They  have,  before 
that,  foil  time  to  acquire,  or  at  least  to  fit  themselves^ 
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for  afterwflords  acquirmg,  every  acoQm|dudmieiit 
which  oaa  recommend  them  to  the  public  esteem^  w 
render  them  worthy  of  it.  Their  paarente  or  guar- 
dians are  general^  sufficiently  umuous  that  they 
should  be  so  accomplished,  and  are,  in  most  cases, 
wining  enough  to  lay  out  the  expense  which  is  ne« 
cessary  for  that  purpose.  If  th^  are  not  always  pro*>  * 
periy  edmcated,  it  is  seldcHn  from  the  wmt  of  ex- 
pense laid  out  up(m  their  education,  but  from  the 
improper  application  of  l^at  expense.  It  is  seldom 
from  the  want  of  masters,  but  &cm  ihe  negligence 
and  incapacity  cf£  the  masters  who  are  to  be  had, 
and  from  the  difficulty,  or  rather  from  the  impossi- 
bility, which  there  is,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
of  finding  any  better.  The  employments,  too,  in 
which  people  of  some  rank, or  fortune  spend  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives,  are  not,  like  those  of  tiie 
common  people,  simple  and  uniform.  They  are  id- 
most  all  of  them  extremely  complicated,  and  such  i^ 
exercise  the  head  more  than  the  hands.  The  under- 
standingB  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  such  employ^ 
m^its,  can  seldbm  grow  torpid  for  want  of  exercise. 
The  employments  of  people  of  some  rank  and  for- 
ttme,  besides,  are  seldom  such  as  harass  them  frt>m 
morning  to  night.  They  generally  have  a  good  deal 
of  leisure,  during  which  they  may  perfect  themselves 
in  every  branch,  either  of  usefril  or  ornamental  kiu>w- 
ledge,  df  which  they  may  have  laid  the  foundaticm, 
or  for  which  they  may  have  acquired  some  taste  in 
•  the  earlier  part  of  life. 

It  is  otlierwise  with  the  common  people.  They 
have  little  time  to  spare  for  education.  Their  pa- 
rents can  scarce  a£ford  to  maintain  tliem,  even  in  in- 
fancy.   As  soon  as  they  are  able  to  work,  they  nwist 
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apply  to  some  timde,  by  which  they  ean  earn  their 
sobsistence.  That  trade,  too,  is  generally  8o  simple 
and  unifonn,  as  to  give  little  exercise  to  the  onder-- 
standing ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  their  labcmr  is 
both  so  constant  and  so  severe,  that  it  leaves  them 
little  leisure  and  less  incltnation  to  apply  to,  or  even 
to  think  of  any  thing  else. 

But  though  the  common  people  cannot,  ia  any  ci- 
vilized society,  be  so  well  instructed  as  people  of 
some  rank  and  fortune ;  the  most  essential  parts  of 
education,  however,  to  read,  write,  and  account,  can 
be  acquired  at  so  early  a  period  of  life,  that  the 
greater  part,  even  of  those  who  are  to  be  bred  to 
the  lowest  occupations,  have  time  to  acquire  them 
before  they  can  be  employed  in  those  occupationa. 
For  a  very  small  expense,  the  public  can  fiicilitate, 
can  encourage,  and  can  even  impose  upon  almost  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  the  necessity  of  acquiring 
those  most  essential  parts  of  education. 

The  public  can  &cilitate  this  acquisitioo,  by  esta- 
blishing in  every  parish  or  district  a  little  school, 
'  where  children  may  be  taught  for  a  reward  so  mode* 
rate,  that  even  a  common  labourer  may  afford  it ; 
the  master  being  partly,  but  not  wholly  paid  by  the 
public ;  because  if  he  was  wholly,  or  even  principally 
paid  by  it,  be  would  soon  learn  to  neg^t  his  busi- 
ness. In  Scotland,  the  establishment  of  sudb  parish 
schools  has  taught  almost  the  whole  common  people 
to  read,  and  a  very  great  proportion  of  them  to  write 
and  account.  In  England,  the  establishment  of  cha- 
rity schools  has  had  an  effect  of  the  same  kind, 
though  not  so  universally,  because  the  establishment 
is  not  so  universal.  If,  in  those  little  schools,  the 
books  by  which  the  c^ldrea  are  taught  to  read,  were 
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a  Utde  moce  kstrvotive  than  they  cammotaly  we ; 
and  if^  inrtead  of  a  little  smatteiing  m  Latin,  whidi 
die  children  of  the  coBinion  people  are  sometimes 
taught  there,  luid  which  can  scarce  ever  he  of  any 
use  to  tfaem^  they  were  instructed  in  the  elementary 
parte  of  geometry  and  mechanics;  the  literary  edn^ 
cation  of  this  rank  of  people  would,  perhaps,  be  as 
cmnpldteascanbe.  There  is  scarce  a  common  trade, 
whydst  do^  not  aflbrd  some  opportunities  of  applying 
to  it  the  principles  <^  geometry  and  mechanics,  and 
which  would  not,  -therefore,  gradually  exercise  and 
improve  the  common  people  in  those  principles,  the 
OMessary  intiodtiction  to.  the  most  sublime  as  well 
as  to  the  most  useful  sciences. 
,  The  public  cau'  encourage  the  acquisitioQ  of  those 
most  essential  parts  of  education,  by  giving  small 
premiums,  and  little  badges  of  distinction,  to  the 
children  of  the  common  people  wIki  excel  in  them. 

The  public  can  impose  upon  almost  the  whole  bo- 
dy of  the  pao|de  the  necessity  of  acquiring  the  most 
essentia  parts  of  education,  by  obliging  every  man 
to  undergo  an  examination  or  probation  in  them,  be- 
fore he  can  obtain  the  freedom  in  any  corpomti<Mi, 
or  be  allowed  to  set  up  any  trade,  either  in  a  village 
or  town  corporate. 

It  was  in  this  manner,  by  facUitating  the  acquisi- 
tion of  their  military  and  gymnastic  exercises,  by  en- 
c<Hiraging  it,  and  even  by  imposing  upon  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  the  necessity  of  learning  those  ex«- 
Qvcises,  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  republics  main- 
tained the  martial  spirit  of  the  respective  citizens). 
They  &oilitated  the  acquisition  of  those  exercises, 
by  appointing  a  certain  place  for  learning' and  prac* 
tiding  them,  and  by  granting  to  ctf  tain  masters  the 
privilege  of  teaching  in  that  place.    Those  masteca 
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do  not  H^wr  to  have  had  ekhtt  sahriesOT  exdnmre 
{irivilegw  c^  ftny  kind.  Their  reward  consisted  ak^ 
gether  in  what  they  got  fram  dieir  scholars ;  and  a 
citizen,  who  had  learnt  his  exercises  in  die  |aifalJo 
gymnasia,  had  no  sort  of  legal  advantage  over  one 
who  had  learnt  them  privately,  provided  the  l««er 
had  learned  tbera  equally  welL  Those  republies  ^^ 
coursged  the  aoqutsttion  of  those  exercises,  by  be^ 
stowing  little  premiums  and  badges  of  diaAinctioii 
apon  those  who  excelled  in  them.  To  have  gained 
a  prize  in  the  Olympic,  Isthmian,  or  Nem«m  games^ 
gave  iUi»tration,  not  only  to  the  person  who  gained 
it,  but  to  his  whole  fiimily  and  kindred*  The  obli- 
gation which  every  citiasen  was  under,  to  sarve  a 
certain  number  of  years,  if  called  upcm,  in  tkm  armiea 
df  the  republic,  sufficiently  imposed  the  necessity  of 
Icamkig  those  exercises,  witbout  whidi  becocdd  nol 
be  fit  for  that  service. 

That  in  the  progress  of  improvenMsnt,the  puctice 
of  military  exercises,  uidess  govemmei^  takes  proper 
pains  to  support  it,  goes  gradually  to  deeay^  andv  to- 
gether with  it,  the  martial  spirit  of  ibe  great  body  of 
the  people,  tibe  example  of  modem  Europe  sufficient- 
ly demonstrates.  But  the  security  <it  every  sociefey 
must  always  depend,  more  or  less,  upon  the  iftiartial 
spirit  of  the  great  body  of  the  pei^e.  In  the  present 
times,  indeed,  that  martial  spirit  idone,  and  unsup. 
ported  by  a  well-disciplined  standing  army,  would 
not,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  for  the  defence  and  secu* 
rity  of  any  society.  But  where  every  citizen  had  the 
spirit  of  a  soldier,  a  smaller  standing  army  would 
smnely  be  requisite.  That  spirit,  besides,  would  ne^ 
cessarily  diminish  very  much  the  dangars  to  Hbmrty, 
whether  realtor  imaginary,  whkh  are  oommonly  ap- 
preheiMM  fit>tn  a  standing  army.    As  it  would  very 
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mttch  fiuaiKlftte  the  operatbus  of  tliM  Mmy  agamrt 
fiN^eigti  ittvftder ;  to  it  would  obstnict  theoiiiB  muoh^ 
if  fortunately  they  diodd  eTer  be  directed  against 
the  coostitutton  of  the  state. 

The  aocient  iufttittitioiis  of  Greeoe  aad  Rome  seem 

to  have  been  much  more  effectual  for  nrnintaiuiag 

the  martial  spirit  of  the  great  body  of  people^  thaa 

tbe  establishment  of  what  are  oaljed  the  militias  of 

modem  times.  Th^  w^re  muoh  more  simple.  When 

ittey  were  once  estaUidied,  they  ezi^ouiked  them^ 

selves,  and  it  cequtved  little  or  no  attention  &Qn 

government  to  maintain  thrai  in  the  most  pei^oct 

vigour.    Whereas  to  maintain,  even  in  tolerable  exe* 

ocixfrn^  the  compl»  regulations  of  any  modem  mi-  . 

lifem,  requires  the  continual  aad  painliil  attention  of 

govermnent,  without  which  they  are  constantly  &U-* 

ing  onto  total  neglect  and  disuse^    The  influencei 

besides,  of  the  ancient  institutions,  was  muph  mcam 

imtvenal.    By  means  c^  t^iem^  the  whole  body  of 

die  people  was  completely  instructed  in  the  use  of 

arms :  whmitas,  it  b  but  a  very  small  part  of  ihrnst 

who  can  ever  be  so  instructed  by  the  regulations  of 

any  oodeni  militia ;  except,  perhaps,  <liat  of  Swit- 

nriaad.    But  a  coward,  a  man  incapable  either  of 

defending  or  of  revenging  himself,  evidently  wants 

one  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  character  of  a 

man.    He  is  as  much  mutilated  and  deformed  in  his 

mand  as  another  is  in  his  body,  who  is  either  de« 

priced  of  some  of  its  most  essential  members,  or  has 

lost  the  use  of  them.     He  is  evidently  the  more 

wretched  and  miserable  of  the  two ;  because  hsppi. 

ness  Mid  misory,  which  reside  altogether  in  the  mindi 

must  necessarily  depend  more  upon  the  healthful  or 

mdieakhfuK  the  mutilated  or  entire  state  of  die  mind»  ' 

than  upon  that  of  the  body.  Even  though  the  martia 
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Spirit  of  the  people  were  <rf  no  use  towards  tbe  de- 
fence of  the  society,  yet,  to  prevent  that  sort  c^men^ 
tal  mutilation,  deformity,  and  wretchedness,  which 
cowardice  necessarily  involves  in  it,  from  spreading 
themselves  through  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
would  still  deserve  tlie  most  serious  attention  of  go- 
verhment ;  in  the  same  manner  as  it  would  deserve 
it^  most  serious  attention  to  prevent  a  leprosy,  or 
any  other  loathsome  and  offensive  disease,  thougb 
neither  mortal  nor  dangerous,  frmn  spreading  itself 
among  them ;  though,  perhaps^  no  other  pubKc  goodr 
might  result  from  such  attention,  besides  the  ju^- 
vention  of  so  great  a  public  evil. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  gross  ig^o* 
ranee  and  stupidity  which,  in  a  civilized  society,seem 
so  frequently  to  benumb  the  understandings  of  aU 
the  inferioi*  ranks  of  people.  A  man  without  t^e 
proper  use  of  the  intellectual  faculties  of  a  man,  is, 
if  possible,  more  contemptible  than  even  a  coward; 
and  seems  to  be  mutilated  and  deformed  in  a  stiU 
more  essential  part  of  the  character  of  human  nature. 
Though  the  state  was  to  derive  no  advantage  from 
the  instruction  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  ife 
would  still  deserve  its  attention  that  they  should  not 
be  altogether  uninstructed.  The  state,  howevery 
derives  no  inconsiderable  advantage  irom  their  in* 
struction.  The  more  they  are  instructed  the  less 
liable  they  are  to  tlie  delusions  of  enthusiasm  and 
superstition,  which,  among  ignorant  nations,  fre* 
quently  occasion  the  most  dreadful  disorders.  Aa 
instructed  and  intelligent  people,  besides,  are  always 
more  decent  and  orderly  than  an  ignorant  an^  stupid 
one.  They  feel  themselves,  each  individually,  more 
respectable,  and  more  likely  to  obtain  the  respect  of 
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diirar  kwful  superkurs,  and  they  are' thierefore  niMe 
disposed  to  res^t  tliose  superiors.  Th^  are  more 
disposed  to  examine,  and  more  capable  of  seeing 
tfafOHgh,  the  interested  complaints  of  faction  and 
sedition ;  and  they  are,  upon  that  account,  less  apt 
to  be  misled  into  any  wanton  or  unnecessary  bppo* 
sition  to  the  measures  of  government.  In  free  coun* 
tries,  where  the  safety  of  government  depends  Very 
much  upon  the  favourable  judgment  which  the  people 
may  form  of  its  conduct,  it  must  surely  be  of  the 
highest  importance,  that  they  should  not  be  disposed 
to  judge  rashly  or  capriciously  concerning  it. 


Akticle  III. 

Of  the  expense  of  the  InstiUdions  for  the  Instruction  of  People 
of  all  Ages. 

The  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  people  of 
all  ages,  are  ^iefly  those  for  religious  instruction. 
This  is  a  spe€ies^of  instruction,  of  which  the  object 
is  not  so  much  to  render  the  people  ^ood  citizens 
in  this  world,  as  to  prepare  them  for  another  and  a 
better  world  in  the  life  to  come.  The  «;eachers  of 
ilie  doctrine  which  contains  this  instruction,  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  teachers,  may  either  depend 
altogether  tor  their  subsistence  upon  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  tl^ir  hearers ;  or  they  may  derive 
it  from  some  other  fund,  to  which  the  law  of  their 
country  may  entitle  them  ;  such  as  a  landed  estate, 
a  tytbe  or  land  tax,  an  established  salary  or  stipend* 
Their  exertion,  their  zeal  and  industry,  are  likely  to 
be  much  greater  in  the  former  situation  than  in  the 
latter.    In  this  respect,  the  teachers  4)f  new  religion 
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hwe  always  had  a  considerable  adtaatage  la  attadc* 
ing  those  ancient  and  establislied  syidtems,  of  wfai^h 
tibe  clergy,  reposing  tiiemsrelvesnpon  dieir  bene^ces, 
had  neglected  to  keep  up  the  f^our  of  &itb  and 
^tevodon  in  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  and  hav- 
ing given  themseihres  np  to  indolence,  were  become 
atoogetiier  incapable  of  making  any  vigorous  ex^« 
lion  in  defence  even  of  their  own  establishment. 
mhe  dergy  of  an  estaUished  and  well-endowed  reli* 
gion  frequently  become  men  of  learning  and  ele- 
gance, who  possess  all  the  virtues  of  gentlemen,  or 
which  can  recommend  them  to  the  esteem  of  gentle- 
men ;  but  they  are  apt  gradually  to  lose  the  quali- 
ties both  good  and  bad,  which  gave  them  authority 
and  influence  with  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  and 
which  had  perhaps  been  the  original  causes  of  the 
success  and  establishment  of  their  religion.    Such  a 
clergy,  when  attacked  by  a  set  of  popular  and  bold, 
titongh  peddaps  8tu(Hd  and  ignorant  enthusiasts,  feel 
tbemselves  as  perfectly  defenceless  as  the  indolent, 
fefieminate,  and  full  fed  nations  of  the  southern  parts 
ttf  Asia,  when  they  w^re  invaded  by  the  active, 
hardy,  and  hungry  Tartars  of  the  North.    Such  a 
tiergy,  up6n  such  an  emeigency,  have  commonly  no 
^her  resource  than  to  call  upon  tlie  civil  magisttate 
|o  persecute,  destroy,  or  drive  out  their  advemriea, 
M  distarbers  of  the  public  peace.    It  wks  Urns  that 
the  Roman  catholic  clergy  called  apon  die  civil  nM^ 
gistrate  to  persecute  the  protestants,  and  the  drarch  ^ 
of  England  to  persecute  the  dissenters;  and  that  in 
geticlral  fevery  religious  sect,  when  it  has  once  en- 
joyed, ft*  a  century  or  two,  the  security  of  a  tegal 
^stabrtshment,  has  found  itself  incapable  of  making 
any  vigorous  defence  against  any  new  sect  which 
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cbo6e  to  attack  its  doctrine  or  diadpUae.  Upoa 
such  occasioiis^  the  advantage^  ia  point  of  learning 
and  good  writing,  may  sometimes  be  on  the  aide  of 
the  establbhed.  church,  But  the  arts  of  popularity, 
all  the  arts  of  gaining  proselytes,  are  constantly  on 
the  »ide  of  its  adversaries.  In  England,  those  arts 
have  been  long  neglected  by  the  well-endowed  cler- 
gy (^  the  established  church,  and  are  at  present  chiefs 
ly  cultivated  by  the  dissenters  and  by  ibe  methodists. 
The  independent  provisions,  however,  which  in  many 
^aoes  have  been  made  for  dissenting  teachers,  by 
means  of  voluntary  subscriptions,  of  trust  righ^,  and 
other  evasions  of  the  law,  seem  very  much  to  have 
abated  the  zeal  and  activity  of  those  teachers.  They 
have  many  of  them  become  very  lesumed,  ingenious, 
and  respectable  men;  but  they  have  in  general  ceased 
to  be  very  popular  preachers.  The  methodists,  with- 
out half  the  learning  of  the  dissenters,  are  much 
more  in  vogue. 

In  the  church  of  Rome  the  industry  and  zeal  of 
the  inferior  clergy  are  kept  more  alive  by  the  power- 
fid  motive  of  self-interest,  than  perhaps  in  any  esta- 
blished protestant  ohiuxh.  The  parochial  clergy  de- 
rive many  of  them,  a  very  considerable  part  of  their 
sobsistence  from  tbe  voluntary  oblations  <^  the  peo* 
pie ;  a  source  of  revenue,  which  confession  gives 
them  many  importunities  of  improving.  The  men- 
dicant orders  derive  their  whole  subsistence  from 
sudi  oblations.  It  is  with  them  as  with  the  hussars 
and  light  infantry  of  some  armies ;  no  plunder,  no 
pay.  The  parochial  clergy  are  like  those  teachers 
whose  reward  depends  partly  upon  their  salary,  and 
partly  upon  the  fees  or  honor^es  whidi  they  get 
fix>m  their  pupils ;  and  these  must  always  depend. 
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more  or  less  upon  their  induBtry  and  reputation. 
The  mendicant  orders  are  like  those  teachers  whose 
subsistence  depends  altogether  upon  their  inHustry. 
They  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  use  every  art  .which 
fBXi  animate  the  devotion  of  the  common  people. 
The  establishment  of  the  two  great  mendicant  orders 
of  St  Dominic  and  St.  Francis,  it  is  observed  by  Ma- 
chiavel,  revived,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen^ 
turies,  the  languishing  &ith  and  devotion  of  the  ca- 
tholic  church.  In  Roman  catholic  countries,  the  spi- 
rit  of  devotion  is  supported  altogether  by  the  monks, 
and  by  the  poorer  parochial  clergy.  The  great  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church,  with  all  the  accomplishments 
of  gentlemen  and  men  6f  the  world,  and  sometimes 
with  those  of  men  of  learning,  are  careful  to  main* 
tain  the  necessary  discipline  over  their  inferiors,  but 
seldom  give  themselves  any  trouble  about  the  in«- 
struction  of  the  people. 

"  Most  of  the  arts  and  professions  in  a  state,""  sayip 
by  far  the  most  illustraus  philosopher  and  historian 
of  the  present  age,  "  are  of  such  a  nature,  that,  while 
'^  they  promote  the  interests  of  the  society,  they  are 
''  also  useful  or  agreeable  to  some  individuals  ;  and, 
^-  in  that  case,  the  ccmstant  rule  of  the  magistrate, 
''  except,  perhaps,  on  the  first  introduction  of  any 
'^  art,  is,  to  leave  the  profession  to  itself,  and  trust 
'^  its  encouragement  to  the  individuals  who  reap  the 
^  benefit  of  it.  The  artizaus,  fiodii^  their  profits 
*;  to  rise  by  the  ^vour  of  their  customers,  increase, 
''  as  much  as  possible,  their  skill  and  industry  ;  and 
«'  as  matters  are  not  disturbed  by  any  injudidous 
''  tampering,  the  commodity  is  always  sure  to  be  at 
*'  all  times  nearly  proportioned  to  the  demand. 
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^  Butlbeie  tntako  some  callkigs  ivhidi,  though 
*-  useful  and  ev«a  neceuory  ia  a  stete,  hiingno  ad- 
'*  vsuatoge  or  j^easure  to  aay  individuai }  and  the  su- 
'^  preme  power  is  ohl^ed  to  alter  its  conduct  with 
*■  regard  to  die  retainers  of  those  prc^ssions.  It 
''  must  gi^e  them  public  encouragement  in  ordor  to 
*^  their  subsistence ;  and  it  must  psovide  against  that 
^  n^fhgence  to  which  they  will  naturally  be  sub- 
^'  ject,  either  by  annexing  particular  hmiours  to  pro- 
^  fession,  by  estaUkhing  a  long  subordination  of 
•*  ranks  and  a  strict  dep^idence,  or  b^  some  other 
''  expedient.  The  persons  employed  in  tlie  finances, 
*'  fleets^  and  magistracy,  are  instances  of  this  order 

**  It  may  naturally  be  thought,  at  first  sight,  that 
^  the  Mclesmsttcs  belcmg  to  the  first  chss,  and  that 
**  their  encouragement,  as  well  as  that  of  lawyers 
V  and  physicians,  may  safely  be  entrusted  to  the  li- 
*'  berality  of  individuals,  who  are  attached  to  their 
^doctrines,  and  who  find  benefit  or  consdation 
^  irom  their  spiritual  rainiatry  and  assistance.  Their 
1'  industry  and  vigilance  will,  no  doubt,  be  wh^ted 
^'  by  such  an  additional  motive ;  and  their  skill  in 
^'  the  profession,  as  well  as  their  address  in  govern- 
''  ing  the  m'mds  of  the  people,  must  receive  daily 
"  increase,  from  their  increasing  practice,  ^tudy, 
^*  and  attei^on. 

''  But  if  we  consider  the  matter  more  closely,  we 
*'  ahaU  find  that  this  interested  diligence  of  the  cler- 
^^gy  is  what  every  v/ise  legislator  will  study  to  pre- 
/^  vent;  because,  in  every  religion  except  the  true,  it 
'^  is  highly  pernicious,  and  it  has  even  a  natural  ten- 
^  dency  to  pervert  the  true,  by  infusing  into  it  a 
.^.stroi^  mixture  of  superstition,  folly,  and  delusion. 
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^  Each  ghostly  piactitioiier,  ki  order  to  raider  him* 
^  sdf  more  precious  and  sacred  in  theeyes  of  hiare* 
^  tainerSy  will  inspire  them  with  the  mostviiriesk  ab- 
'^  horreoce  of  all  other  sects,  and  contittiiatty  eadea- 
^  vour,  fay  some  novelty,  to  excite  the  languid  de?o- 
**  tion  of  his  audience.  No  regard  will  be  paid  to 
^  truth,  morals  or  decency,  in  the  doctrines  ioculcat- 
*'  ed«  Every  tenet  will  be  adopted  that  be^  suits 
*^  the  disorderly  affections  of  the  human  fraoie. 
*<  Customers  will  be  drawn  to  each  coaventide  by 
*'  new  industry  and  address,  in  pcactisii^  <m  the  pas- 
*'  sions  and  credulity  of  the  populace.  And,  ia  the 
^  end,  the  civil  magistrate  will  find  that  he  has  deariy 
^  paid  for  his  intended  frugality,  in  saving  a  fixed 
^  estaUishment  fi>r  the  priests ;  and  that,  in  reality, 
^  the  most  decent  and  advantageous  composition^ 
^  which  he  can  make  with  the  spiritual  guides,  is  to 
*f  bribe  their  indolence,  by  assigning  stated  salaries 
**  to  their  profession,  and  rendering  it  superflnous 
^  for  them  to  be  farther  active,  than  merely  to  pee* 
^  vent  their  flock  firom  straying  in  quest  of  new  pas* 
^  tors«  And  in  this  manner  ecclesiastical  establid)- 
^  ments,  though  commonly  they  arose  at  first  fimn 
'^  religious  views,  prove  in  the  end  advantageous  to 
"*  the  political  interests  of  society." 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  good  or  bad  ef- 
fects of  the  independent  provision  of  the  clergy^  it 
has,  perhaps,  been  very  seldom  bestowed  i^kui  tbem 
from  any  view  to  those  effects.  Times  of  violent 
religious  ccmtroversy  have  generally  been  times  of 
equally  violent  political  Action.  Upon  such  oeca- 
sions,  each  political  party  has  either  fi>und  it,  or 
imagined  it,  for  his  interest,  to  league  itself  with 
some  one  or  other  of  the  contending  religious  sects. 
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But  this  could  be  done  only  by  adoptia)^^  or,  at  le^st, 
by  favouring,  the  tenets  of  that  ptrttculacsect*   The 
seot  which  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  leagued  ^ith 
tim  conquering  party  necessarily  shared  in  the  vic^ 
toi^  of  its^  ally,  tr^r  wfau^se  favour  knd  protection  it 
was  soon  enabled  in  some  degree  to  stitoce  and  sub- 
due all  its  adversaries*    Those  adversaries  had  g&. 
nendly  leagued  themselves  with  the  enemies  of  tht 
ccMiquering  party,  and  were,  thcr^re^  the  enemiei^ 
of  thftt  party.    The  clergy  of  this  particular  seid; 
having  thus  beoome  complete  masters  of  thfe  field, 
and  their  influence  and  authority  with  the  great  bodj 
of  iiie  people  being  in  its  highest  vigour,  they  were 
powerful  enough  t6  overawe  the  chiefs  and  leaders 
of  tin^  own  party^  and  t6  oblige  the  civil  magistrate 
to  reofieet  their  ojMnions  and  incfiaations.    Their 
first  demand  was  genetmHy  that  he  diiouM  silence  and 
tobdue  all  their  adversaries ;  and  their  second,  that 
h6  ^Mmld  bestow  an  independent  provbion  on  diem- 
selves.    As  tibey  had  generally  contributed  a  good 
deal  to  the  victory,  it  seemed  not  unreasonable  that 
they  should  have  some  share  inthespoil.  They  were 
weafy,  besides,  of  humouring  tiie  people^  tod  of  de- 
pending upon  their  caprice  for  a  subsistence.    In 
middng  this  demand,  dierrfolts,  they  consulted  theiir 
own  ease  and  comlfort,  without  troubling  diemsdves 
ibotkt  the  efiiset  wfaicti  it  might  have,  in  future  times, 
upon  the  inftueUce  and  authority  of  their  order. 
The  civit  magistrate,  who  could  comply  with  the» 
dieteahd  only  by  giving  them  something  which  he 
woiiW  hfkve  chosen  much  raliier  to  take,  or  to  keep 
to  himsdf,  was  seldom  very  forwaid  to  grant  it. 
Necessity,  however,  always  fore^  him  to  submit 
vol.  m.  O- 
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at  last,  though  firequently  iM>t  till  after  many  ddays, 
evasions,  Imd  affected  excuses. 

But  if  politics  had  never  called  in  the  aid  of  rdi- 
gion;  had  the  conquering  party  never  adopted  the 
tenets  of  one  sect  more  than  those  of  iuiother,  5?hen  it 
had  gained  th^  victory,  it  would  probably  have  dealt 
equally  and  imj^artially  with  all  the  different  sects,  and 
have  allowed  every  man  to  chuse  his  own  priest,  and 
his  own  religion,  as  he  thou^t  proper..  There  wmild, 
and,  in  this  case,  no  doubt,  have  been,  a  great  multi- 
tude of  religious  sects.  Almost  every  different  con- 
gregation might  {»t>bably  have  made  a  little  sect  by 
itself,  or  have  entertained  some  peculiar  tenets  oi 
its  own.  Each  tea<^er,  would,  no  doubt,  have  felt 
himself  imder  the  necessity  of  making  the  utmost 
exertion,  and  of  using  every  art,  both  to  preserve 
and  to  increase  the  number  of  his  disciples.  But  as 
every  other  teacher  would  have  felt  himsdf  under 
the  same  necessity,  the  success  of  no  one  teacher, 
or  sect  of  teachers,  could  have  been  very  gceaJL 
The  interested  and  active  zeal  of  religious  teachers 
can  be  dangerous  and  troublesome  only  where  there 
is  either  but  one  sect  tolemted  in  the  society,  or 
where  the  whole  of  a  large  society  is  divided  into 
two  or  diree  great  sects ;  the  teachers  of  each  act- 
ing by  concert,  and  under  a  r^^ular  discipline  and 
subordination.  But  that  zeal  must  be  altogether  in- 
nocent, where  the  society  is  divided  into  two  or  three 
hundred,  or,  perhaps,  into  as  many  thousand  small 
sects,  of  which  no  one  could  be  consideraUe  enough 
to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity.  The  teachers  of 
each  sect,  seeing  themselves  ranrounded  on  all  sides 
with  more  adversaries  than  friends,  would  be  obliged 
to  learn  that  candour  and  moderation  which  are  so 
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seldom  to  be  found  aitiong  the  teachers  of  those 
great  sects,  whose  tenets,  being  supported  by  the 
civil  magistrate,  are  held  in  veneration  by  almost  all 
the  inhabitants  of  extensive  kingdoms  and  empires, 
and  who,  therefwe,  see  nothing  round  them  but  fol- 
lowers, disciples,  and  humble  admirers.  The  teachers 
of  each  little  sect,  finding  themselves  almost  alone, 
would  be  obliged  to  respect  those  of  almost  every 
other  sect ;  and  the  concessions  which  they  would 
mutually  find  in  both  convenient  and  agreeable  to 
make  one  to  another,  might  in  time,  probably  re- 
duce the  doctrine  of  the  greater  part  of  th^ai  to 
that  pure  and  rational  religion,  firee  from  every  mix-^ 
ture  of  absurdity,  imposture,  or  fimaficism,  such  as 
wise  men  have,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  wished  to 
see  established ;  but  such  as  positive  law  has,  per« 
haps,  never  yet  established,  aiKl  probably  never  will 
establish  in  any  country;  because,  widi  regard  to 
religion,  positive  law  always  has  been,  and  probably 
always  will  be,  more  or  less  influenced  by  popular 
superstition  and  enthusiasm.  This  plan  of  eccle- 
siastical government,  or,  more  properly,  of  no  eccle- 
siastical government,  was  what  the  sect  called  Inde- 
pendents (a  sect,  no  doubt,  of  very  wild  enthusiasts) 
proposed  to  establish  in  England  towards  the  end  of 
the  civil  war.  If  it  had  been  established,  though  of 
a  very  unphilosophical  origin,  it  would  probably,  by 
this  time,  have  been  productive  of  the  most  philoso^ 
phical  good  temper  and  moderation  with  regan^  to 
every  sort  of  religious  principle.  It  has  been  established 
in  Pennsylvania,  where,  though  the  quakers  happen 
to  be  the  most  numerous,  the  law,  in  reality,  favours 
no  one  sect  more  thaq  another ;  and  it  is  there  9aid  to 
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have  been  productive  of  tbis  pialosophicaal  good  tbm^ 
per  aad  moderatioD. 

But  diough  thb  equality  of  treataient  should  not 
be  productive  of  this  good  temper  And  moderation  in 
all,  or  even  in  the  greater  part  of  the  religious  seets 
of  a  particular  country ;  yet^  ptovided  those  sects 
were  sufliciently  numerous,  aikd  each  of  them  conse- 
quently too  sm^l  to  disturb  the  piiblic  tranqililKty, 
the  excessive  zeal  of  each  for  its  particular  tenets 
could  not  wdl  be  productive  of  any  very  hurtful 
effects,  button  the  contrary,  of  several  good  ones;  and 
if  the  government  was  perfectly  decided,  both  to  let 
them  all  alone,  and  to  oblige  diem  all  to  let  alone 
one  another,  there  is  Uttle  danger  that  thty  would 
not,  of  their  own  accord,  subdivide  themselves  £eist 
enough,  so  as  soon  to  become  sufficiently  numerous. 

In  every  civilized  society,  in  every  society  where 
the  distinction  of  ranks  has  once  been  completely 
established,  there  have  been  always  two  diflferent 
schemes  or  sjrstems  of  morality  current  at  the  saide 
time ;  of  which  the  one  may  be  called  the  strict  m 
austere ;  the  other  the  liberal,  or,  if  you  will,  the 
loose  system.  The  former  is  generally  admijhed  and 
revered  by  the  common  people ;  the  latter  is  torn- 
monly  more  esteemed  axid  adopted  by  what  are  call* 
ed  people  of  £fishion.  The  degree  of  disapptobstion 
with  which  we  ought  to  mark  the  vices  of  levityt 
the  vices  which  are  apt  to  arise  from  great  prospe- 
rity, and  from  the  excess  of  gaiety  and  good  hutnoutTi 
seems  to  constitute  the  principal  dtstinctibn  between 
those  two  opposite  schemes  or  systems.  In  the  li* 
beral  or  loose  system,  luxury,  wanton,  and  even 
disorderly  mirth,  the  pursuit  of  {Measure  to  some  de- 
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gree  of  intemperance,  t^e  breach  of  chastity,  at  least 
in  one  of  the  two  sexes,  &c.  provided  they  are  not 
l^ecompaniad  with  gnss  indecency,  and  do  not  lead 
to  falsehood  and  injustice,  are  generally  treated  with 
a  good  deal  of  indulgence,  and  are  easily  either  ex- 
cused or  pardoned  altogether.  In  the  austere  sys- 
testa,  on  the  contrary,  those  excesses  are  regarded 
with  the  utmost  abhorrence  and  detestation.  The 
vices  of  levity  are  always  ruinous  to  the  common 
people,  and  a  single  week's  thoughtlessness  and  dis- 
sipation  is  often  sufficient  to  undo  a  poor  workman 
fico:  ever,  and  to  drive  him,  through  despair,  upon 
committing  die  most  enormous  crimes.  The  wiser 
and  better  sort  of  the  common  people,  therefore,  have 
always  the  utmost  abhorrence  and  detestation  of 
sach  excesses,  which  their  experience  tells  them  are 
so  immediately  &tal  to  pe(^le  of  their  condition.  The 
disorder  and  extravagance  of  several  years,  on  the 
contrary,  will  not  always  ruin  a  man  of  fiishion ;  and 
people  of  that  rank  are  very  apt  tp  consider  the 
power  dTindnlgii^  m  some  degree  of  excess,  as  cme 
of  the  advantages  of  th^ir  fortune ;  and  the  liberty 
of  doing  so  widiout  censure  or  reproach,  as  one  of 
tile  privileges  which  belong  to  their  station.  In  peo- 
ple of  their  own  station,  therefore,  they  regard  such 
^ioesses  with  but  a  small  degree  of  disapprobation, 
and  censure  them  either  very  slightly  or  not  at  all. 

Almost  ail  religious  sects  have  begun  among  the 
oommon  people,  from  whom  they  have  generally 
drawn  theh*  earliest,  as  well  as  their  most  numerous 
proselytes.  The  austere  system  of  morality  has, 
accordingly,  been  adopted  by  those  sects  almost 
constantly,  or  with  very  few  exceptions ;  for  there 
have  been  some.  It  was  the  system  by  which  they 
coidd  best  recommend  themselves  to  that  order  of 
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people,  to  whom  they  first  proposed  their  plan  t£ 
reformation  upon  what  bad  been  before  established* 
Many  of  them,  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  them, 
have  even  endeavoured  tp  gain  credit  by  refinmg 
upon  this  austere  system,  and  by  carrying  it  to  some 
degree  of  folly  and  extravagance ;  and  this  e^Lces* 
sive  rigour  has  frequently  recommended  them,  more 
than  any  thing  else,  to  the  respect  and  veneration 
pf  the  common  people. 

A  man  of  rank  and  fortune  is,  by  his  station,  the 
distinguished  member  of  a  great  society,  who  at* 
tend  to  every  part  of  his  conduct,  and  who  thereby 
oblige  him  to  attend  to  every  part  of  it  himself. 
His  authority  and  consideration  depaid  very  much 
upon  the  respect  which  this  society  bears  to  him.  He 
dare  not  do  any  thing  which  would  difi^race  or  dis- 
credit him  in  it ;  and  he  is  obliged  to  a  very  strict 
observation  of  that  species  of  morals,  whether  libeml 
or  austere,  which  the  general  consent  of  this  society 
prescribes  to  persons  of  his  rank  and  fortune.  A 
man  of  low  condition,  on  the  contrary,  is  fiu*  from 
being  a  distinguished  member  of  anj  great  society. 
While  he  remains  in  a  country  village,  his  conduct 
may  be  attended  to,  and  he  may  be  obliged  to  at- 
tend to  it  himself.  In  this  situation,  and  in  this 
situation  only,  he  may  have  what  is  called  a  cha- 
racter to  lose.  But  as  soon  as.  he  comes  into  a  great 
city,  he  is  sunk  in  obscurity  and  darkness.  His 
conduct  is  observed  and  attended  to  by  nobody; 
and  he  is,  therefore,  very  likely  tp  neglect  it  him- 
self, and  to  abandon  himself  tp  every  sort  of  low 
profligacy  and  vice.  He  never  emerges  so  effect 
tually  from  this  obscurity,  his  conduct  never  exiates 
so  much  the  attention  of  any  respectable  society,  {^ 
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bj  his  beoQBung  ^  nMmber  of  a  flmdl  religtcms 
seot.  He  firom  that  moment  acquires  a  degree  of 
OQOsideratioii  which  he  never  had  before.  All  his 
brother  sectaries  are,  for  the  credit  of  the  sect,  in- 
terested to  dbserve  his  conduct;  and,  if  he  gives 
occasion  to  any  scandal,  if  he  deviates  very  much 
from  those  austere  morak  which  they  almost  always 
require  of  one  another,  to  puAish  him  by  what  is 
idways  a  very  severe  punishment,  even  where  no 
evil  effiecits  attend  it,  expulsion  or  excommunication 
£rom  d^  sect.  In  little  religious  sects,  accordingly, 
the.mo«ds,of  the  common  people  have  been  almost 
always  remarkably  regular  and  orderly;  g^ierally 
much  more  so  than  in  the  established  church.  The 
morals  of  those  little  sects,  indeed,  have  frequently 
been  rather  disagreeably  rigorous  and  unaoci^ 

There  are  two  very  easy  and  effectual  remedies, 
howev»,  by  whose  jmnt  operation  the  state  might, 
without  violence,  correct  whatever  was  unsodal  or 
disagceeaUy  rigorous  in  )he  morals  of  all  the  little 
qwts  iqto  which  the  country  was  divided. 

Th^  fint  of  those  remedies  is  the  study  of  science 
and  philosophy,  which  the  state  might  render  almost 
muversal  amoog.all  people,  of  middling  or  more  than 
middling  rank  and  fortune ;  not  by  giving  salaries 
to  trachers  in  order  to  make  them  negligent  and 
^dle,  but  by  ins^uting  some  sort  of  probation,  even 
in  the  higher  and  more  dfflcult  sciences,  to  be  im- 
dergone  by  ev«ry  person  before  he  was  permitted  to 
exercise  any  liberal  profession,  or  before  he  could 
be  received  as  a  candidate  for  any  honourable  office, 
of  trust  or  profit.  If  the  state  imposed  upcm  this 
order  of  men  the  necessity  p|  learning,  it  would 
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have  no  ooeamD  to  give  kielf  any  traaUe  about 
providing  them  with  praper  teadbero.  Ihey  would 
sooD  find  better  teachers  fior  themeelvei,  than  amy 
whom  Ihe  slate  could  provide  for  Idiiein.  Seienee  is 
the  great  antidote  to  the  poison  of  enthusiasm  and 
superstition ;  and  where  ^  the  superior  ranka  of 
people  were  seciured  irom  it,  <he  inferior  ranks  ceadd 
not  be  much  exposed' to  it. 

The  second  a£  those  remedies  is  ^  finequenojr  and 
gaiety  of  pufahc  diversions*  The  state,  by  encoii^ 
raging,  that  i^,  by  giving  entire  liberty  to  all  thoK 
who,  from  their  own  interest,  would  attempt,  with** 
out  scandal  or  indecency,  to  amuse  and  divert  ihe 
people  by  painting,  poetry,  music,  dancing ;  b^^  all 
sorts  of  dramatic  representations  and  exhibitions ; 
would,  easily  dissipate,  in  the  greater  port  of  thoa, 
that  mdancholy  and  gloomy  humour  which  is  ^d- 
moQt  always  the  nurse  of  popidar  superstition  «id 
enthusiann.  Public  diversions  have  always  beat  the 
objects  of  dread  and  hatred.to  all  die  &naticat  pvo*. 
meters  of  those  popular  fiensies.  The  gaiety  anil 
good  lu^unour  which  those  diversions  inspiore,  were 
altogether  inconsistent  with  tbu;  temper  of  ipind 
which  was  fittest  for  their  purpose,  or  whieh  thtf 
could  best  work  upon.  Dramatic  repMsestationi, 
besides,  frequendy  exposing  their  artifices  to  public 
lidtcnle,  and  sofnetxam  even  to  public  exeoratimi, 
were,  upon  that  account,  more  than  all  other  diver* 
sions,  the  objects  of  their  peculiar  abhwrence. 

In  a  country  where  the  law  fiivoured  the  teadiers 
of  no  one  rdigion  more  dym  those  of  another^  it 
would  net  be  necessary  that  any  of  them  diould 
have  sny  particular  or  immediate  dependency  \4Mm 
the  sovereign  or  executive  po wot  ;  or  that  he  should 
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voMmng  them  fixim  their  offices.  In  such  a  situation, 
he  would  have  no  occasion  to  give  himself  any  coft« 
cwa  about  them,  further  than  to  keep  the  peace 
among  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  among  the 
rest  of  his  subjeets,  that  is,  to  hinder  them  firom 
persecutipg,  abusing,  or  oppressing  one  another. 
But  it  is  quite  otherwise  in  countries  where  there  is 
aa  established  or  governing  religion.  The  sovereign 
CQU  in  this  case  never  be  secure,  unless  he  has  the 
means  of  influencing  in  a  conc&derable  degree  die 
^Mvter  part  of  the  teachers  of  that  religion. 

The  d«rgy  of  every  established  church  constitute 
a  g^reat  incorporation.  They  can  act  in  concert,  and 
punue  their  interest  upon  one  plan,  and  with  one 
spirit  as  much  as  if  they  were  under  the  direction 
of  one  man ;  and  they  are  frequently,  too,  under 
such  direction. .  Their  interest  as  an  incorporated 
body  is  never  the  same  with  that  of  the  sovereign, 
and  is  sometimes  directly  opposite  to  it.  Their 
grant  interest  is  to  maintain  thehr  authority  widi 
tb^  people,  and  this  authority  depends  upon  the 
silppMed  oQ^inly  and  importance  of  the  whole 
diicdrifie  which  they  inculcate,  and  upon  the  sup- 
posed  necessity  of  adopting  every  part  of  it  with 
tibe  il(K)St  implicit  faith,  in  order  to  avoid  etenial 
miisefy.  8h<Hild  the  sovereign  have  the  imprudence 
tb  appear  either  to  deride,  or  doubt  himsdif  of  the 
most  trifling  part  of  their  doctrine,  or  from  huma- 
Atff  atlempt  to  protect  those  who  did  either  the 
ofi4  ^  the  other,  the  punctilious  honour  of  a  clergy, 
who  have  no  sort  of  dependency  upon  him,  is  im- 
mediately provoked  to  proscribe  him  as  a  profane 
peraon^  and  to  employ  all  the  terrors  of  religion,  in 
order  to  oblige  the  people  to  transfer  their  allegi- 
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ance  to  some  mcHre  orthodox  aod  obedkmt  prince. 
Should  he  oppose  any  of  their  pretensions  or  usur* 
pations,  the  danger  is  equally  great.  The  princes 
who  have  dared  in  this  manner  to  rebel  against  the 
church,  over  and  above  this  crime  of  rebellion,  have 
generally  been  charged  too  with  the  additional  crime 
of  heresy,  notwithstanding  their  solemn  protesta- 
tions of  their  &ith,  and  humble  submission  to  every 
tenet  which  she  thought  proper  to  prescribe  to  them. 
But  the  authority  of  rehgion  is  superior  to  every 
other  authority.  The  fears  which  it  suggests  ocxi^ 
quer  all  other  fears.  When  the  authorized  teadiers 
of  religion  propagate  through  the  great  body  of  the 
people  doctrines  subversive  of  the  authority  of  the 
sovereign,  it  is  by  violence  only,  or  by  the  force  of  a 
standing  army,  that  he  can  maintain  his  authority. 
Even  a  standing  army  cannot  in  this  case  give  him 
any  lasting  security ;  because  if  the  soldiers  are  not 
foreigners,  which  can  seldom  be  the  case,  but  drawn 
from  the  great  body  of  the  people,  which  must  al« 
most  always  be  the  case,  they  are  likely  to  be  soon 
corrupted  by  those  very  doctrines.  The  revolutions 
which  the  turbulence  of  the  Greek  clergy  was  con* 
tinually  occasioning  at  Constantinople,  as  long  as 
the  eastern  empire  subsisted ;  the  convulsions  whidi, 
during  the  course  of  several  centuries,  the  turbu- 
lence pf  the  Roman  clergy  was  continually  ocoasion- 
ing  in  every  part  of  Europe,  sufficiently  demonstrate 
how  precarious  and  insecure  must  always  be  the  si- 
tuation of  the  sovereign  who  has  no  proper  means 
of  influencing  the  clergy  of  the  established  and  go- 
verning religion  of  his  country. 

Articles  of  faith,  as  well  as  all  other  spiritual  mat- 
ters^ it  is  evident  enough,  are  not  within  ^he  proper 
department  of  a  temporal  sovereign,  who,  though  he 
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may  be  very  wdl  qualified  tor  protecting,  is  seldom 
supposed  to  be  so  for  iuGtructing  the  people.  With 
regard  to  such  matters,  therefore,  his  authority  can 
seldom  be  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  united 
authoril^  of  the  clergy  of  the  established  church. 
The  public  tranquillity,  however,  and  his  own  secu* 
rity,  may  frequently  depend  upon  the  doctrines 
which  they  may  think  proper  to  propagate  concern- 
ing such  matters.  As  he  can  seldom  directly  oppose 
th^r  decision,  therefore,  with  proper  weight  and 
authority,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be  able  to 
influence  it;  and  he  can  influence  it  only  by  the 
fears  and  expectations  which  he  may  excite  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  individuals  of  the  order.  Those 
hsiss  and  expectations  may  consist  in  the  fear  of  de- 
privation or  other  punishment,  and  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  further  preferment. 

In  all  Christian  churches,  the  benefices  of  the 
elergy  are  a  sort  of  freeholds,  which  they  enjoy,  not 
during  pleasure,  but  during  life  or  good  behaviour. 
If  they  held  them  by  a  more  precarious  tenure,  and 
were  liable  to  be  turned  out  upon  every  slight  dis^ 
obligation  eitilier  of  the  sovereign  or  of  his  ministers, 
ft  would  perhaps  be  impossible  for  th^m  to  maintain 
their  authority  with  the  people,  who  would  then  con-^ 
sider  them  a^  mercenary  dependents  upon  the  court, 
in  the  sincerity  of  whose  instructions  they  could  no 
longer  have  any  confidence.  But  should  the  sove- 
reign attempt  irregularly,  and  by  violence,  to  deprive 
any  number  of  clergymen  of  their  fireeholds,  on  a&P 
coimt,  perhaps,  of  their  having  propagated,  with 
more  than  ordinary  zeal,  some  factious  or  seditious 
doctrine,  he  would  only  render,  by  such  persecution, 
both  th^u  and  their  doctrine  ten  times  more  popular, 
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aod  therefore  ten  timet  more  teoubleMme  and  daa«* 
gerous,  tha)i  they  had  been  before.  Fear  is  in  al- 
most all  cases  a  wretched  instrument  of  government, 
and  ought  in  particular  never  to  be  employed  s^inst 
any  order  of  men  who  have  the  smallest  pretensiofifs 
to  independency.  To  attempt  to  tenrify  them,  serves 
only  to  irritate  their  bad  humour,  and  to  confirm 
tiiem  in  an  opposition,  which  more  gentle  usage, 
perhaps,  might  easily  induce  them  either  to  soften, 
or  to  lay  aside  altogether.  The  violence  which  the 
French  government  usually  employed  in  order  to 
oblige  all  their  parliaments,  or  sovereign  courts  <ii 
justice,  to  enregister  any  unpopular  edict,  very  sel- 
dom succeeded.  The  means  commonly  employed, 
however,  the  imprisonment  of  all  the  refractory 
«  members,  one  would  think,  were  forcible  enough. 
The  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart  sometimes  em- 
ployed the  like  means  in  order  to  influence  some  of 
the  members  of  the  parliament  of  England,  and  they 
generally  found  them  equally  ihtraotible.  The  par- 
liament of  England  is  now  managed  in  another  man- 
ner ;  and  a  very  small  experiment,  which  the  duke 
of  Choiseul  made,  about  twelve  years  ago,  upon  the 
parliament  of  Fkris,  demonstrate  sufficiency  that 
all  the  parliaments  of  France  might  have  been  ma- 
naged still  more  easily  in  the  same  manner.  That 
cKperiment  was  not  pwmied.  For  though  nmna^ 
mant  and  persuasion  are  always  the  easiest  and  safest 
instruments  of  government,  as  force  and  violaioe 
are  the. worst  and  the  most  dangerous  ;  yet  such,  it 
seems,  is  tii^  paturgl  insolence  of  man,  that  he  al- 
most always  disdains  to  use  the  good  instrument, 
eoccept  when  be  cannot  or  dare  not  use  the  bad  one. 
The  French  government  could  and  durst  use  fovoe, 
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nid  tteiifcfere  dtadained  to  use  managetnent  oad  pw- 
suaatoii.  But  there  is  no  ordc^  of  iqeo,  it  appears,  I 
believe,  from  the  experience  of  all  ages,  upon  whom 
it  18  so  daiigeioti9  or  rather  so  perfectly  niiiious,  to 
emploj  force  aad  vtolence,  as  upon  Uie  refpected 
clergy  of  an  established  church.  The  rights,  the 
privileges^  the  personal  liberty  of  every  individmd 
eodesiastic,  mh^  is  upon  good  terms  with  his  own 
orcfer,  are,  even  in  ^the  most  despotic  governments, 
more  reap^cted  thim  those  (^  any  otlier  person  c^ 
nearly  equal  rank  and  fortune.  It  is  so  in  every 
gradation  of  despotism^  from  that  of  the  gentle  and 
mild  government  of  Paris,  to  that  of  the  violent  and 
Ihrions  government  of  Constantinople.  But  though 
this  order  of  men  can  scarce  ev«r  be  forced,  they 
may  be  managed  as  easily  as  imy  other ;  and  the 
security  of  the  jMiverei^,  as  well  as  the  publio 
tranquillity,  seems  Ui  depend  very  much  upon  the 
sieaifis  which  tbe  has  of  mtaagitig  them ;  and  those 
Buans.seetti  to  oondst  altogether  in  the  preferment 
which  he  has  to  bestow  upon  them. 

In  the  ancieirt  constitution  of  the  Christian  church, 
Ihe  iHshop  of  tB/cb  diocesci  m»  elected  by  the  joint 
iotteof  thed^egy  and  of  the  people  of  the  episeopal 
eity.  The  people  did  not  long  retain  their  right  c^ 
alectiotL;  Aod  while  they  did  retain  it,  th^y  almd9t 
always,  acted  imder  the  influence  of  the  c^rgy,  who^ 
m  aoek  spiritual  mattbrs^  appeared  to  be  their  na* 
loral  guidios.  The  clergy,  howeter,  doon  grew  weaiy 
of.  the  trouble  of  managing  them,  and  found  it 
easier  to  elect  their  own  bishops  themselves.  The 
abbots  ilk  tike  same  manner,  was  elected  by  the  monks 
of  the  monastery,  at  least  in  the  i^reater  part  of 
abbacies.     All  the  inferi<n:  ecclesiastical  benefiees 
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comprehended  within  the  diocese  wdre  collated  by 
the  bishop,  who  bestowed  them  upon  such  ecclesi^ 
astics  as  he  thought  proper.    All  church  preferments 
were  in  this  manner  in  the  disposal  of  the  church. 
The  sovereign,  though  he  might  have  some  indirect 
influence  in    those   elections,  and   though  it  was 
sometimes  usual  to  ask  both  his  consent  to  elect  and 
his  approbation  of  the  election,  yet  had  no  direct  or 
sufficient  means  of  managing  the  clergy.    The  am* 
bition  of  every  clergyman  naturally  led  him  to  pay 
court,  not  so  much  to  his  sovereign  as  to  his  own 
order,  from  which  only  he  could  expect  preferment. 
Through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  the  Pope  gra- 
dually drew  to  himself,  first  the  collation  of  almost 
all  bishoprics  and  abbacies,  or  of  what  were  called 
consistorial  benefices,  and  aflterwards,  by  various 
machinations  and  pretences,  of  the  greater  part  of 
inferior  benefices  comprehended  within  each  diocese, 
little  more  being  left  to  the  bishop  than  what  was 
barely  necessary  to  give  him  a  deceit  authority  with 
his  own  clergy.    By  this  arrangement  the  condition'' 
of  the  sovereign  was  still  worse  than  it  had  been 
before.    The  clergy  of  all  the  different  countries  of 
Europe  were  thus  fi>rmed  into  a  sort  of  spintuid 
army,  dispersed  in  different  quarters,  indeed,  but  of 
which  all  the  movements  and  operations  could  now 
be  directed  by  one  head,  and  conducted  upon  one 
uniform  plan.  The  clergy  of  each  particular  country 
might  be  considered  as  a  particular  detachment  of 
that  ^rmy,  of  which  the  operations  could  easily  be 
supported  and  seconded  by  all  the  other  detachments 
quartered  in  the  different  countries  round  about. 
Each  detachment  was  not  only  independent  of  the 
sovereign  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  quartered, 
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Md  by  which  it  was  jnaintaiiied,  but  ^peadent  upon 
a  £Heiga  sovereign,  who  could  at  any  time  turn  its 
^  arms  against  the  sovereign  of  that  particular  country, 
and  support  them  by  the  arms  of  all  the  other  de- 
tachments. 

Those  arms  were  the  most  formidable  that  can 
well  be  imagined*    In  the  ancient  state  of  Europe, 
before  the  establishment  of  arts  and  manufactures, 
the  wealth  of  the  clergy  gave  them  the  same  sort  of 
influence  over  the  common  people  which  that  of  the 
great  barons  gave  them  over  their  respective  vassals, 
tenants,  and  retainers.    In  the  great  landed  estates, 
which  the  mistaken  piety  both  of  princes  and  private 
persons  had  bestowed  upon  the  church,  jurisdictions 
were  established,  of  the  same  kind  with  those  of  the 
great  barons,  and  for  the  same  reason.     In  those 
great  landed  estates,  the  clergy,  or  their  bailiff,  could 
easily  keep  the  peace,  without  the  support  or  assist- 
ance either  of  the  king  or  of  any  other  person ;  and 
neither  the  king  nor  any  other  person  could  keep 
the  peace  there  without  the  support  and  assistance 
of  the  cleigy.  The  jurisdictions  of  the  clergy,  there- 
fore, in  their  particular  baronies,  or  manors,  were 
equally  independent,  and  equally  exclusive  of  the 
a^thari1y  of  the  king's  courts,  as  t^ose  of  the  great 
temporal  lords.    The  tenants  of  the  clergy  were,  like 
those  of  the  great  barons,  almost  all  tenants  at  will, 
entirely  dependent  upon  their  immediate  lords,  and 
therefore  liable  to  be  called  out  at  pleasure,  in  <Nrder 
to  fig^t  in  £my  quarrel  in  which  the  clergy  might 
think  proper  to  engage  them.    Over  and  above  the 
rents  of  those  estates,  the  clergy  possessed  in  the 
tithes  a  very  large  portion  of  the  rents  of  all  the 
other  estates  in  eveiy  kingdom  of  Europe,    The  re« 
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Tsauei  aifistiig  frdm  bbth  dtote  speoiei  of  rttttd  we»^ 
the  greater  part  of  thetn,  paid  iu  kiad^  in  eom^  wibe^ 
cattle^  poultry,  Slc.  The  quantity  excded^  gn^tly 
what  die  clergy  could  thettiselves  consume)  ftlid 
there  were  neidier  arts  nor  manufactured,  for  thfei 
produce  of  which  they  oould  exchange  the  surplus. 
The  clergy  could  derive  advantage  ftom  this  innnetide 
surplus  in  no  other  way  than  by  employing  it,  as  the 
great  barons  employed  the  like  surplus  of  ;their  reve^ 
nui^s,  in  the  most  profuse  hospitality,  and  in  the  most 
extensi\^  charity*  Both  the  hospitality  and  th^ndlft^ 
rity  of  the  ancient  clei^y,  accordingly,  are  said  t6 
have  bden  very  great*  They  not  only  mathtained 
idmost  the  whole  poor  of  every  kingdom,  but  many 
knights  and  gentlemen  had  frequently  iki  other 
means  of  subsistence  than  by  travelling  about  frdm 
monaster  to  monastery,  under  pretenice  of  deyotidn^ 
but  in  reality  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  clergy. 
The  retainers  of  some  particular  prelates  were  often 
as  numerous  as  those  of  the  greatest  lay -lords ;  and 
the  retainers  of  all  the  clergy  taken  together  weM, 
jperhaps,  more  numerous  than  those  of  all  the  la^^*- 
k>rds.  There  was  always  much  ihore  union  anioi^ 
the  clergy  than  among  the  lay-lords.  The  fot^mer 
were  under  a  regular  discipline  and  subordination  to 
the  papal  authority.  The  latter  were  under  no  re- 
gular discipline  or  subordination,  but  almost  always 
^ually  jealous  of  one  another,  aad  of  the*  kitag.. 
Though  the  tenants  and  retainers  of  the  clergy^ 
therefore,  had  both  together  been  less  numerous 
than  those  of  the  great  lay-lords,  and  their  tenants 
were  probably  much  less  numerous,  yet  their  umon 
would  have  rendered  them  more  formidable^  l*he 
hi&pitality  and  charity  of  the  clergy,  too,  hot  only 
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gmTs'them  die  oommaofl  of  a  great  temporal  fierce, 
but  increased  very  much  tkie  ^weight  of  tfaMsir  spiritual 
weapons.  Those  virtues  junoicttred  tbeio  the  highest 
respect  and  veneration  among  aU  the  inferior  rank? 
ot  people,  of  whom  many  were  constantly,  and  a!« 
most  aU  occasionally,  fed  by  them.  £v^  thing  be- 
longing or  related  to  so  popular  an  order,  its  posses- 
sions, its  prii^leges,  its  doctrines,  necessarily  appear- 
ed sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  comnton  pec^le  ;  and 
every  violation  of  them,  whether  neal  or  pretended, 
the  highest  wift  of  sacrilegious  wickedness  and  pro- 
feaeness.  In  this  state  of  things,  if  the  sovereign 
frequently  found  it  difficult  to  resist  the  confederacy 
of  a  few  of  the  great  nobility,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  he  should ,  find  it  stiU  more  so  to  lesist  ^ 
united  force  of  the  dergy  of  his  own  dominions,  syp. 
ported  by  that  of  the  clergy  of  all  the  neighbouring 
dominions.  In  such  ciaDcumstances,  the  wonder  is, 
not  that  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  yield,  but  that 
he  ever  was  able  to  resist. 

Hie  privileges  of  the  clergy  in  those  ancient  times 
(whidi  to  us,  who  live  in  the  present  times,  appear 
die  most  absurd),  their  total  exemptim  fixnn  the  se- 
cidar  jurisdiction,  for  examj^le,  or  what  in  ilngland 
was  called  the  benefit  of  dergy,  were  the  natui^, 
or  rather  the  necessary,  consequences  of  this  state  of 
things.  How  dangerous  must  it  have  been  for  the 
sovereign  to  attempt  to  punish  a  clergyman  for  any 
crime  whatever,  if  his  order  were  disposed  to  pro- 
tect him,  and  to  represent  eitJber  the  proof  as  insuf- 
ficient for  convicting  s^  hatf  a  man,  or  the  punish- 
ment w  too  severe  to  be  inflicted  upon  one  whose 
person  had  been  rendered  sacred  by  religion  ?  The 
sovereign  could,  in  such  ciroumstatices,  do  no  better 
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than  leave  him  to  be  tried  by  the  ecclesiastial  courts^, 
who,  for  the  honour  of  their  own.  order,  were  iater^ 
rested  to  restrain,  as  much  as  possible,  every  mem* 
ber  of  it  firom  committing  enormous  crimes,  or  even 
from  giving  occasion  to  such  gross  scandal  as  might 
disgust  the  minds  of  the  people. 

In  the  state  in  which  things  were,  through  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  during  the  tenth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  for  some  time 
both  before  and  after  that  period,  ,the  constitution 
of  the  church  of  Rome  may  be  considered  as  the 
most  f(»rmidable  combination  that  ever  was  formed 
against  the  authority  and  security  of  civil  govern- 
ment,  as  well  as  against  the  liberty,  reason,  and  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  which  can  flourish  only  where 
civil  government  is  able  to  protect  them.  In  that 
constitution^  the  grossest  delusions  of  superstition 
:Were  supported  in  such  a  manner  by  the  private  in- 
terests  of  so  great  a  number  of  people,  as  put  them 
out  of  all  danger  from  any  assault  of  human  reason ; 
because,  though  human  reason  .mi^t,  perhaps,  have 
been  able  to  unveil,  even  to  the  eyes  of  the  common 
people,  some  of  the  delusions  of  superstition,  it  could 
never  have  dissolved  the  ties  of  private  interest. 
Had  this  constitution  been  attacked  by  no  other  ene- 
mies but  the  feeble  efforts  of  human  reascm,  it  must 
have  endured  for  ever.  But  that  immense  and  well- 
built  £ibric,  which  all  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  man 
oould  never  have  shaken,  much  less  have  overturned, 
was^  by  the  natural  course  of  things,  first  weakned, 
and  afterwards  in  part  destroyed ;  and  is  now  likely, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries  more,  perhaps,  to 
crumble  into  ruins  altc^ther. 

The  gradual  improvements  of  arts,  manufactures. 
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and  commerce,  the  same  causes  which  destroyed  the 
power  of  the  great  barons,  destroyed,  in  the  same 
manner,  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  the 
whole  temporal  power  of  the  clergy.    In  the  jiro- 
duce  of  arts,  manufitctnres,  and  commeite,  the  clergy, 
like  the  great  barons,  found  something  for  which 
they  could  exchange  their  rude  produce,  and  there* 
by  discovered  the  means  of  spending  thdir  whole  re- 
venues upon  their  own  persons,  without  ^giving  any 
considerable  share  of  them  to  other  peofde.    Thdt 
charity  became  gradually  less  extensive,  theur  hos- 
pitality less  liberal,  or  less  profuse.    Their  retainers 
became  consequently  less  numerous,  and,  by  degrees 
dwindled  away  altogether.     The  clergy,  too,  like 
^e  great  barons,  wished  to  get  a  better  rent  from 
their  landed  estates,  in  order  to  spend  it,  in  tb^ 
same  manner,  upon  the  gratification  of  their  own 
private  vanity  and  folly.    But  this  increase  of  rent 
could  be  got  only  by  granting  leases  to  their  tenants, 
who  thereby  became,  in  a  great  measure,  independ- 
ent of  them.    The  ties  of  interest,  which  bound  the 
inferior  ranks  of  people  to  the  clergy,  were  in  this 
manner  gradually  broken  and  dissolved.    They  were 
even  broken  and  dissolved  sooner,  than  those  which 
bound  the  same  ranks  of  people  to  the  great  barons; 
because  the  benefices  of  the  church  being,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  much  smaller  than  the  estates  of  the 
great  barons,  the  possessor  of  each  benefice  was  much 
sooner  able  to  spend  the  whole  of  its  revenue  upon 
his  own  person.    During  the  greater  part  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  oenturies,  the  power  of  the 
great  barons  was,  through  the  greater  part  6f  Europe, 
in  full  vigour.   But  the  temporal  power  of  the  clergy, 
the  absolute  command  which  they  had  once  had 
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aver  the  great  body  of  the  peo|^  was  very  amok 
4cmyed.  The  power  of  the  church  was,  by  tha|; 
time  vfnry  nearly  reduced^  tbrou£^  ti)^  greater  part  of 
Eufope,  to  wh^t  arose  finom  her  spiritual  authority  ; 
^od  eyeu  t^iat  spiritual  authority  was  im(ch  weaken* 
ecU  when  it  ceased  to  be  supported  by  the  Gfaarity 
and  hospit^fy  of  t|ie  clergy.  The  inferior  ranks  of 
peopk  no  longer  lodced  upon  that  order  as  diey  had 
^one  before ;  as  the  comforters  of  their  distress,  and 
the  relievers  of  their  indigence.  On  t^  contrary, 
they  were  provdied  and  disgusted  by  die  vanity^ 
luxury,  and  expence  of  the  richer  plergy,  who  appear- 
ed to  spend  upon  their  own  pleasujoes  what  had  al wayt 
befo|:e  been  regarded  as  the  patrimony  of  the  poor. 

In  this  situation  of  things,  tbe  sovereigns  ii^  the 
different  states  of  Europe  endeavoured  to  recover 
the  influence  which  diey  ^ad  once  had  in  the  disposal 
of  the  great  benefices  of  the  church ;  by  procuring 
to  the  deans  and  chapters  of  each  4iooe$e  the  testo* 
ntioii  of  their  ancient  right  of  electing  the  bishop  ; 
and  to  the  monk^  of  each  abbaqr  that*  of  electing 
the  abbot.  The  re-establishing  t)iis  ancient  iosdeir 
was  tl^e  object  of  several  statutes  enacted  in  Eng- 
land during  the  course  of  the  fburteendi  century^ 
particulady  of  what  is  called  the  statute  of  provisoes; 
and  of  the  pragmatic  sanction^  established  in  Eranoe 
in  the  fifteentli  century,  in  order  to  render  tfaf 
election  valid,  it  was  necessary  t)iat  the  ms^iei^igq. 
thould  both  consent  to  it  before  haxMl,  and  afbnr- 
wards  approve  g£  the  person  elected ;  a|id  tiioi^ 
the  election  was  still  supposed  to  be  fiee«  he  had^ 
however,  all  the  indirect  means  which  bis  sitnatiofi 
necessarily  aflbrded  him,  of  influencing  t||e  dei^ 
in  his  own  dominiiHis.    Other  reguIations,/if  a  simU 
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lar  tendencji  i^ere  establtshied  in  other  (iarte  of  En- 
xope*  But  th^  pdwer  of  the  pope,  m  the  eollation 
of  the  great  benefices  of  the  churbh,  seems^  before 
thb  reforttaaticm,  to  have  bten  liowhere  so  e£fecttiallj 
and  80  universally  restrained  as  in  France  and  Eng- 
land. The  ooHCord^t  afterwards,  in  the  sixteenth 
century^  gave  to  the  kings  of  France  tUe  absolute 
right  of  presenting  to  all  the  greats  or  what  are 
called  thebonsidtorial,beiieficesof  the  Gallican  church. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  pragmatic  sanction 
and  of  the  concordat,  the  clergy  of  Fiance  have  in 
general  shewn  less  respect  to  the  decrees  of  the  pa« 
pal  courts  than  the  clergy  of  any  other  (catholic 
country.  In  all  the  disputes  which  their  sovereign 
has  had  With  the  pope,  they  haver  almost  constantly 
taken  part  With  the  ibrmer.  This  independencjr  of 
the  clergy  of  Fram^  upon  tUe  court  of  Rome  seems 
to  be  principally  founded  upon  the  pra^atic  sanc-^ 
ticm  and  the  concbrdate.  In  the  earliei*  periods  of 
the  monJEurchy,  the  clergy  of  France  appear  tb  hav^ 
been  as  much  devoted  to  the  pope  as  those  of  knj 
other  couhtry;  When  Robert,  the  second  prince  of 
the  Cbpetian  race,  was  most  unjustly  e^^coinmuni- 
cat^  by  the  Court  of  Rome,  his  own  servants,  it  is 
saidi  threw  the  victuals  which  cime  from  his  table 
to  l^e  ddgs^  and  reflised  to  taste  any  thing  them* 
aelves  which  had  been  fiollut^d  by  the  contact  bf  a 
person  in  his  situation.  They  were  tiiught  to  do  so^ 
it  may  very  safely  be  presumed^  by  the  cler^  of  hidi 
own  dominions. 

The  ckdm  of  collating  to  the  great  ben^ces  of  thd 
chuirehi  a  claim  in  defence  of  which  the  court  6f 
Rome  had  fi^uendy  shakeh,  and  ^liiethnes  over« 
turned,  the  thi^nes  of  some  of  the  greatest  sovereigns 
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in  Christendom,  was  in  this  manner  either  restrained 
or  modified,  or  given  up  altogether,  in  many  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe,  even  before  the  time  of  the 
reformation,  v  As  the  clergy  had  now  less  influ- 
ence over  the  people,  so  the  state  had  more  influence 
over  the  clergy.  The  clergy,  therefiwre,  bad  both  less 
power,  and  less  inclination,  to  disturb  the  state. 

The  authority  of  the  church  of  Rome  was  in  this 
state  of  declension,  when  the  disputes  which  gave 
birdi  to  the  reformation  began  in  Germany,  and 
soon  spread  themselves  through  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope. The  new  doctrines  were  everywhere  received 
with  a  high  degree  of  popular  favour.  They  were 
propagated  with  all  that  enthusiastic  zeal  which 
commonly  animates  the  spirit  of  party,  when  it  at- 
tacks established  authority.  The  teachers  of  those 
doctrines^  though  perhaps,  in  other  respects,  not 
more  learned  than  many  of  the  divines  who  defend- 
ed the  established  church,  seem  in  general  to  have 
been  better  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  history; 
a.nd  with  the  origin  and  progress  of  that  system  of 
opinions  upon  which  the  authority  of  the  church  was 
established;  and  they  had  thereby  the  advantage 
in  almost  every  dispute.  The  austerity  of  their 
manners  gave  them  authority  with  the  common 
people,  who  contrasted  the  strict  regularity  of  their 
conduct  with  the  disorderly  lives  of  the  greater  part 
of  their  own  clergy.  They  possessed,  too,  in  a  much 
higher  degree  than  their  adversaries,  all  the/ arts  of 
popularity  and  of  gaining  proselytes  ; .  arts  which  tiie 
lofty  and  dignified  sons  of  the  church  had  long  ne- 
glected, as  being  to  them  in  a  great  measure  useless. 
The  reason  of  the  new  doctrine^  recommended  them 
to  some,  their  novelty  to  many;  the  hatred  and 
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contempt  of  the  established  clergy  to  a  still  greater 
number:  but  the  zealous,  passionate,  and  fanati- 
cal, though  frequently  coarse  and  rustic  eloquence, 
with  which  they  were  almost  everywhere  incul- 
cated, recommended  them  to  by  &r  the  greatest 
number. 

The  success  of  the  new  doctrines  was  almost 
everywhere  so  great,  that  the  princes,  who  at  that 
time  happened  to^be  on  bad  terms  with  the  court  of 
Rome,  were,  by  means  of  them,  easily  enabled,  in 
their  own  dominions,  to  overturn  the  church,  which 
having  lost  the  respect  and  veneration  of  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people,  could  make  scarce  any  resistance. 
The  court  of  Rome  had  disobliged  some  of  the  ^ 
smaller  princes  in  the  northern  parts  of  Germany/ 
whom  it  had  probably  omsidered  as  too  insignificant 
to  be  worth  the  managing.  They  universally,  there- 
fore, established  the  reformation  in  their  own  domi- 
nions. The  tyranny  of  Christiern  II,  and  of  Troll 
archhishop.of  Upsal,  eimbled  Gustavus  Vasa  to  expel 
them  both  from  Sweden.  The  pope  favoured  the 
tyraot  and. the  archbishop,  and  Gustavus  Vasa  found 
no  difficulty  in  establishing  the  reformation  in  Swe- 
den. Christiern  II,  was  afterwards  deposed  from 
the  throne  of  Denmark,  where  his  conduct  had  ren- 
dered him  as  odious  as  in  Sweden.  The  pope,  how- 
ever, was  still  disposed  to  favour  him;  and  Frederic  of 
Holstein,  who  had  mounted  the  throne  in.  his  steadi 
revenged  himself,  by  following  the  example  of  Gus» 
tavus  Vasa.  The  magistrates  of  Berne  and  Zurich , 
who  had  no  particular  quarrel  with  the  pppe,  esta* 
bUshed  with  great  ease  the  reformation  in  their  re- 
spective cantons^  where  just  before  some  of  the  cler- 
gy bad,  by  an  imposture  somewhat  grosser  than  ordi 
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luury,  rendered  the  whote  order  both  odk>«s  tod  i 
temptible. 

la  this  critioal  ^ituatioii  of  ite  a&irs,  d^  pa^ 
court  was  at  sufficient  poihs  to  cultivate  the  frieiid- 
shi^  of  the  poiverful  sovereigns  of  France  and  Sj^afai, 
of  whom  the  latter  was  at  that  time  emperor  of  Qer* 
many.  With  theii:  assistance,  it  was  enabled,  thoi^h 
^ot  without  great  difficulty^  at^  tnudi  Uoodsl^d,  ei« 
thei:  to  suppitete  altogetlmr,  or  to  obstruct  very  rnncb^ 
the  progress  of  the  refommtUm  in  their  dominionii* 
li  was  well  enough  inclined,  too,  to  be  complaisant 
to  the  king  of  England.  But  from  tiie  circtunstan-* 
ces  bf  the  times,  it  could  not  be  so  without  givii^ 
offence  to  n  still  greater  soverdgn,  Charles  V^  kin|^ 
cS  Spain,  add  emperor  of  Germany.  Henry  VIII^  ao* 
cordingly,  though  he  did  not  embrace  himsdf  tiie 
greater  part  of  the  doctrines  of  the  refermAticm,  was 
yiet  etlablied,  by  their  general  prevalence,  to  suppress 
all  the  monasteries,  and  to  abolish  the  authority  of 
th^  church  of  Rome  ib  his  dominions.  That  he 
should  go  so  fitr,  though  he  wait  no  furth^,  gave 
some  satis^Eiction  to  the  patrons  of  the  refiMrmationv 
who,  having  got  possession  of  the  govermnent  in  tiie 
reign  of  hb  sop  and  successor,  completed,  widmut . 
any  difficulty,  the  work  which  Henry  VIII  had  be- 
gun. 

In  some  copntries,  as  in  Scodaad,  where  tbe  go* 
vemment  was  weak,  unppptdar,  and  not  very  firmly 
established,  die  reformation  was  strong  enoi^  to 
overturn,  not  only  the  church,  but  the  state  likewise, 
for  attempting  to  support  the  church. 

Among  the  followers  of  the  reformation,  dispersed 
in  all  the  different  coimtries  of  Europe,  there  was  no 
general  tribunal,  which,  like  that  of  the  court  of 
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Rinae^  tnr  ati  OBCuiDeniical  eouncUi  could  seitU  all  dis- 
piltes  imong  t&em,  and,  with  irresistible  kutboiitj, 
pv^ribe  ta  all  of  them  the  ^cise  lihitts  of  ortho- 
imf.  When  the  fbllowto^  of  the  refonhation  ih 
one  oountiy,  therefore,  happetkbd  to  difiar  from  their 
brethuM  in  another,  as  they  had  no  commdn  judge 
to  appeal  to,  the  dilate  could  never  be  decided ; 
and  m^nf  such  disputes  attose^  among  th^m.  Those 
ombemiag  die  goVenutient  of  the  chureh,  ahd  the 
r^t  ^  confiehing  ecdesiastical  benefices,  wefe  per- 
la^  the  ktaost  mtetestii^  to  the  peabe  and  welfiure  of 
civil  soeie^.  They  gave  birth,  accordingly,  to  the 
tvrd  ptineipal  parties  or  sefets  among  the  foUbwfers  of 
tite  lefermatifon,  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  sects, 
the  only  sects  afaiong  diem,  of  which  the  doctrine 
and  disdpline  have  ever  yet  be^  established  by  law 
in  kfty  pMt  of  Europe. 

Tte  foUowfefB  of  Lutbe)*,  together  with  what  is 
caHed  the  chntich  of  England,  preserved  more  or  le«^ 
of  the  ^pi^eo^  goviemment,  established  Mibordimu 
titttl  attMing  the  clergy,  gave  the  sovereign  the  dis- 
poiri  of  all  tl*  bishoprics,  and  other  consistorlal  be- 
nSfiMll  withlh  his  chmiintons,  and  thereby  rend^ned 
him  the  ttol  head  of  the  church;  and  without  de^ 
priving  the  bishop  of  the  right  of  collating  to  the 
sts^aUer  benefices  with  in  his  diocese,  they,  eveil  tb 
tlMMM  btonefiees,  not  only  admitted,  but  fitvoured  the 
right  of  presentation,  both  hi  the  sov^ign  and  in  all 
odier  lay-pfttnAs4  This  system  of  church  goverU- 
ijMttt^as,  fimn  the  beginning,  ftvourable  to  peace 
and  good  <Mrder,  attd  to  submission  to  the  civD  tove« 
reign.  It  has  never,  accordingly,  been  the  occasidH 
of  itty  tumult  or  civil  commoticm  in  any  country  in 
which  it  has  oiMe  beeu  estttblbhed*    the  church  of 
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England,  in  particular,  has  always  valued  hexsdi^ 
with  great  reascMi,  upon  the  unex^ptioiiafale  iojal^ 
of  her  principles.  Under  such  a  government,  the 
clergy  naturally  endeavour  to  recommend  themselves 
to  the  sovereign,  to  the  court,  and  to  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  country,  by  whose  influence  they 
chiefly  expect  to  obtain  preferment.  They  pay 
court  to  those  patrons,  sometimes,  no  doubt,  by  the: 
vilest  flattery  and  asseptatipn ;  but  frequently,  too^ 
by  cultivating  all  those  arts  which  best  deserve,  and 
which  are  therefore  most  likely  to  gain  them,  the 
esteem  of  people  of  rank  and  fortune ;  by  their 
knowledge  in  all  the  different  branches  <^  useful 
and  ommnental  learning,  by  the  decent  liberality  of 
their  manners,  by  the  social  good  humour  of  their 
coavensation,  and  by  their  avowed  contempt  of 
those  absurd  and  hypocritical  austerities  which  fa-^ 
natics  inculcate  and  pretend  to  practise,  in  order 
to  draw  upon  themselves  the  veneration,  and  i|pon 
the  greater  part  of  men  of  rank  and  fortune,  who 
avow  that  they  do  not  practise  them,  the  al^horr 
rence  of  the  common  people.  Such  a  clergy,  how- 
ever, while  they  pay  their  court  in  this  manner 
to  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  are  very  apt  to  n^lect 
altogether  the  means  of  maintaining  their  influence 
and  authority  with  the  lower.  They  are .  listened 
to,  esteemed,  and  respected  by  their  superiws;  but 
before  their  inferiors  they  are  frequeatly  incapable 
of  defending,  effectually,  and  to  the  convictic^  of 
such  hearers,  their  own  sober  and  moderate  doctrines, 
against  the  most  ignorant  enthusiast  who  chuses 
to  attack  them. 

The  followers  of  Zuinglius,  or  more  properiy 
tho$e  of  Calvin,  pn  the  contrary,  bestowed  iipon  the 
people  of  each  parish,  whenever  the  church  became 
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vacant,  the  right  of  electing  their  own  paster ;  and 
established  at  the  same  time,  the  most  perfect  equa- 
lity among  the  clergy.  The  former  part  <rf  this  in- 
stitution, as  long  as  it  remained  in  vigour,  seems  to 
have  been  productive  of  nothing  but  disorder  and 
confoKon,  and  to  have  tended  equally  to  corrupt  the 
morals  both  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people.  The 
latter  part  seems  never  to  have  had  any  e£fects  but 
what  were  perfectly  agreeable.  ; 

As  long  as  the  people  of  each  parish  preserved  the 
right  of  electing  their  own  pastors,  they  acted  almost 
always  under  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  and  gene- 
rally of  the  most  factious  and  fanatical  of  the  order. 
The  clergy,  in  order  to  preserve  their  influence  in 
those  popular  elections,  became,  or  affected  to  be- 
come, many  of  them,  fanatics  themselves,  encou- 
raged fanaticism  among  the  people,  and  gave  the 
preference  almost  always  to  the  most  fanatical  can- 
didate. So  small  a  matter  as  the  appointment  of  a 
parish  priest  occasioned  almost  always  a  violent  con- 
test, not  only  in  one  parish,  but  in  all  the  neighbour- 
ing parishes,  who  seldom  failed  to  take  part  in  the 
quarrel.  When  the  parish  happened  to  be  situated 
in  a  great  city,  it  divided  all  the  inhabitants  into 
two  parties ;  and  when  that  city  happened  either  to 
constitute  itself  a  little  republic,  or  to  be  the  head 
and  capital  of  a  little  republic,  as  in  the  case  with 
many.of  the  considerable  cities  in  Switzerland  and 
Holland,  every  paltry  dispute  of  this  kind,  over  and 
above  exasperating  the  animosity  of  all  their  other 
factions,  threatened  to  leave  behind  it  both  a  new 
schism  in  the  church,  and  a  new  faction  in  the  state. 
In  those  small  republics,  therefore^  the  magistrate 
v^ry  soon  found  it  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  p^reserv^ 
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kKg  the  [IttUie  peaeei  to  assume  to  hilnsetf  tlie  right 
of  presenting  to  all  vdcant  beneficed.  In  Scotland, 
the  iboBt  extensiTe  countrjr  in  whidi  this  presbyteriiui 
iinrtti  ctf  church  gOTeinment  has  erer  been  establish* 
Mi  tbe  rights  ei  patronage  were  in  effect  abolished 
by  the  act  whkh  tetablished  presbytery  in  the  b^in^ 
nih^  of  tibe  reign  6f  William  III.  That  act^  at  leasts 
put  in  thte  powor  of  ceitiUn  dasses  of  people  in  edch 
parish  to  purchase,  for  a  very  small  [nice,  the  right 
rf  electing  theii- own  pastor.  The  constitution  which 
this  act  estabUriied,  was  allowed  to  subsist  for  about 
twO'4md4went3r  years,  but  was  abolished  by  the  lOdi 
of  %ueeti  Anne^  eh.  12^  on  account  of  the  conitt* 
sicms  and  disorders  which  this  moire  popular  mode  of 
defetidn  hbd  almost  everywhere  occasiotaed*  btmi 
extensive  a  cenotlry  as  Scotland^  however,  a. tumidt 
in  a  remotb  paridi  was  not  so  likdy  to  give  disturb^ 
ance  to  govemtnent  as  in  ft  smaller  state.  The  iOth 
of  Q,ueen  Anne  restored  the  rights  of  patnmage. 
But  though^  in  Scotland,  the  law  gives  ibm  benefice 
witlmut  any  etceptiott  fo  the  person  ptesented  by 
tbfe  patron ;  y^  the  diurch  requires  sometimes  (fienr 
^  baa  not  in  this  lesptet  been  very  uniform  in  ber 
dteisions)  a  cfertain  cdnctirtenoe  e£  the  people,  be^ 
fare  she  will  confer  upon  the  presenlee  v/bat  iseaUed 
ilie  iuri  of  semis,  or  ih^  ecclesiastical  jurisdiatioa  in 
the  parish.  She  someilmes,  at  hsAsi^  from  an  affected 
^ipncdm  for  tibe  fieoceof  the  ^arish^  delays  th^  settle^ 
mmat  till  this  conciuttence  cmi  be  procured.  The 
private  tMjfiering  of  some  df  the  neighbouring 
elorgy^  stea^timte  bd  ptao^joti  but  more  fire^uendy  td 
ptesvtat  \hiB  eon«ni#renee^aiid  the  popular  arte  whifeh 
.  tb^  cultivate  in  6rder  to  eauble  them  upon  swb  o&k 
ottiiKW  t4  tani^r  tMie  effiM^tiially^  ar«  perhaps  the 
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causes  whidi  principally  kMSfp  up  yAm^t9V  vtm^^ 
of  ^}e  old  ^nakkal  spirit,  either  in  the  ekggy  or  ia 
tiw  people  af  Sootlaiid. 

The  equaltfcy  which  the  presbytefian  finm  of 
chnvcfa  gov^Bramenk  cstabliriies  Bxawxg  the  c^er^ 
coQsiBts,  first,  in  the  eqnalitjF  of  aathority  or  epclcMr 
astioal  jiurisdiction ;  and,  iiecoiidlj,  in  the  equality  «f 
iienefice.  In  all  presbyterian  churches,  ttie  equality 
of  authority  is  perfect^;  that  of  benefice  is  not  aa 
The  chffietance,  however,  hetweeii  one  heaefiw  and 
another,  is  aeUom  so  cpnaideraUfi,  aa  nntamanly  to 
tempt  the  possessor  even  of  the  small  one  to  paf 
eonrt  to  his  patron,  hy  the  vfle  arts  o£  flattery  u^ 
assentation,  in  order  to^et  a  better,  laall  tbeprea- 
l^rterian  dmrches,  where  the  rights  of  patfonage  an 
tiborougfaly  establidied,  it  is  by  nobler  and  better 
arts,tlmt  theeatabli^ed  desgy  in  general  endeavour 
to  gain  the  &vour  of  their  sii^eriors ;  l^theip  le^rn- 
ifig,  by  die  irreproachable  regularity  of  tlMir  life, 
and  by  the  faid]tful  and  diligent  discharge  of  tlieir 
duty.  'Rieir  patrons  even  frequently  complain  of 
the  independency  of  their  spirit,  whic^  they  are  apt 
to  construe  into  ingratitude  for  past  &vourR,  but 
whieh,  at  worst,  perhaps,  is  seldom  any  more  ^an 
tiutt  indifference  which  naturally  arises  fitmi  tlie 
consciousness  that  no  furdier  fevoursof  the  kind  are 
ever  to  be  expected.  Thc^  is  scarce,  perhaps,  to 
be  found  anywhere  in  £urc^,  a  mcu^e  learned,  de- 
cent, indep^ent,  wad  respcK^tabk  set  of  men,  than 
<lie  greater  part  of  the  presbyterian  deigy  of  Hol- 
land, Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  Scotland. 

Vfbere  the  dburch  benefices  are  aJl  nearly  equal 
none  of  them  can  be  very  great ;  and  this  mediocrir 
ty  of  benefice,  though  it  may  be  no  doubt  carried 
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too  far,  has,  however,  some  very  agreeable  effects. 
Nothing  but  exemplary  morals  can  give  dignity 
to  a  man  of  small  fortune.  The  vices  of  levity  and 
vafSty  necessarily  render  him  ridiculous,  and  are,  be- 
sides, almost  as  ruinous  to  hint  as  they  are  to  the 
common  people.  In  his  own  conduct,  therefore,  he 
is  obliged  to  follow  that  system  of  morals  which  the 
common  people  respect  the  most.  He  gains  their 
esteem  and  affection,  by  that  plan  of  life  which  his 
own  interest  and  situation  would  lead  him  to  follow. 
The  dommon  people  look  upon  him  with  that  kind- 
ness with  which  we  naturally  regard  one  who  ap- 
proaches somewhat  to  our  own  condition,  but  who, 
we  think,  ought  to  be  in  a  higher.  Their  kindness 
natuiuUy  provokes  his  kindness.  He  becomes  care- 
ful to  instruct  them,  ^id  attentive  to  assist  and  re^ 
iieve-  ihem.  He  does  not  even  despise  the  prejudices 
of  people  who  are  disposed  to  be  so  favoumble  to 
him,  and  never  treats  them  with  those  contemptuous 
and  arrogant  airs  which  we  so  ofiten  mec^  with  in 
the  proud  dignitaries  of  opulent  and  well-endowed 
churches.  The  presby terian  clergy,  acc(H^ingly» 
have  more  influenoe  over  the  minds  of  the  common 
people  than  perhaps  the  clergy  of  any  other  esta- 
blished diurch.  It  is,  accordingly,  in  presby  terian 
countries  only,  that  we  ever  find  the  commcm  peo- 
ple converted,  without  persecution,  completely,  and 
almost  to  a  man,  to  the  established  church. 

In  countries  where  church  benefices  are,  the  great- 
er part  of  them,  very  moderate,  a  chair  in  an  univer- 
sity is  generally  a  better  establishment  than  a  church 
benefice.  The  universities  have,  in  this  case,  the 
picking  and  chusing  of  their  members  from  all  the 
churchmen  of  the  country,  who,  in  every  country, 
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constitute  by  fiir  the  most  numerous  class  of  men  of 
letters.  Where  church  benefices,  oa  the  contrary, 
are  many  of  them:  very  considerable,  the  church  na-* 
turally  draws  firom  the  universities  tire  greater  pairt 
of  their  eminent  men  o£  letters ;  who  generally  fin4 
some  patron,  who  does  himself  honour  by  procuring 
them  church  preferment.  In  the  former  situation,  we 
are  likely  to  find  the  uikiversities  fiUed  with,  the  most 
eminent  men  of  letters  that  are  to  be  found  in  the. 
country.  In  the  latter,  we  are  likely  io  find,  few 
eminent  men  among  them,  and  those  few  among  the 
youQgest  members  of  the  society,  who  are  likely^ 
;too,  to  be  drained  away  irom  it,  before  they  cao 
have  acquired  experience  and  knowledge  enough  to 
be  of  much  nse  to  it*  It  is  obsexved  by  :Mr  de  Yol- 
taire,  that  iather  Por6e,  a  Jesuit  of  no  great  eiQi- 
aence  in  the  republic  of  letters,  was  the  only  profe$«* 
sor  they  had  ever  had  in  France,  whose  works  ,werf 
worth  the  reading.  In  a  country  which  has  prp^u* 
ced  so  many  eminent  men  of  letters,  it  must  appear 
somewhat  singular,  that  scarce  one  of  them  should 
have  been  a  professor  in  an  university.  The  fiunous 
Cassendi  was,  in  the  beginning  of  his  life,  a  profes- 
sor in  the  university  of  Aix.  Upon  the  first  dawn- 
ing of  his  genius,  it  was  represented  to  him,  that  hy 
going  into  the  church  he  could  easily  find  a  much 
more  quiet  and  comfortable  subsistence,  as  well  as  a 
better  situation  for  pursujing  his  studies ;  and  he  im- 
mediately followed  the  advice.  The  observaticm  of 
Mr  de  Voltaire  may  be  applied,  I  believe,  not  only 
to  Trance  but  to  all  other  Roman  catholic  countries* 
We  very  rarely  find  in  any  of  them  an  eminent  man 
of  letters  who  is  a  professor  in  an  university,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  professions  of  law  and  physic ;  pro- 
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fBBsioiis  fron  wiiioh  die  duurch  is  oat  so  iikdy  to 
4rawthem«  After  tiiechocck  of  Rame,  that  of  Eng* 
land  18  by  fitr  the  richest  bmA  best  endovred  chmMtk 
la  Cfhinsteaipm.  In  Englaad,  accordingly^  the  church 
Is  coiitiiuaUy  draining  the  unrvensities  of  all  their 
liest  and  aUest  memb»s ;  and  an  old  qoUegt;  tutor, 
Irtia  is  known  aad  distinguished  in  fUure^  as  an 
eminent  man  c^  letters,  is^  as  rarely  ta  be  found  tiiere 
as  in  any  Roman  catholic  country*  in  Geneva^  on 
tiie  contrary,  in  the  protestant  cantons  of  Switaer* 
limd»itt  the  protestant  countries  of  Gesmany^in  Hoi* 
hmd,  in  Scotland,  in  Sweden,  and  JDenmai^,  ^ 
most  eminent  men  of  letters  whom  tibose  countries 
have  produced,  have,  not  aU  in4eed,  fauf  the  fiu: 
gfeat»  part  of  them,  been  [ux>£essors  in  imiversities. 
Ifk  those  countries,  the  uniwrsities  are  Gontinufl% 
draining  the  church  of  all  its  miost  eminent  men  cf 
letters. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  reuMdc,  diat, 
if  we  except  the  poets,  a  few  orators,  and  a  few  his- 
tcnians,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  other  eminent 
men  of  letters,  both  of  Greece  and  |lome,  appear 
to  have  been  either  publie  or  private  teachers ;  ge- 
nerally either  of  philosophy  or  of  rhetoric.  This 
remark  will  be  found  to  hold  true,  fi:om  the  <fays  of 
Lysias  and  Isocrates,  q£  Plato  and  Aristotle,  down 
to  those  of  Plutarch  and  Epictetus,  Suetonius,  and 
^uintilian.  To  impose  upon  any  man  the  necessity 
of  teaching,  year  after  year,  in  any  particular  branch 
of  science,  seems  in  reality  to  be  the  most  effectual 
method  for  rendering  him  completely  marter  of  it 
himself.  By  being  obliged  to  go  every  year  over, 
the  same  ground,  if  he  is  good  for  any  thing,  he 
necessarily  becomes,  in  a  few  years,  well  acquainted 
with  every  part  of  it ;  and  if,  upon  any  particuhir 
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point,  faei9faQ«Mlbnn«mhaM)rtMc^d^  yetr, 
wbea  he  ocmies,  in  die  coaf86  of  hift  lectims,  to  le- 
consider  ^e  «ane  subject  tbe  year  tlienaAer,  ite 
18  very  likely  to  correct  k«  Ab  to  be  a  tettcber  of 
8<^iiee  is  ceftainly  tbe  natwal  ew^ymeM  of  a 
mere  man  of  letters}  so  is  it  Vksmae,  pobaps,  the 
edneatioQ  which  is  most  Ukriy  to  render  him  a  mn 
0fs<^  leaning  and  knowledge.  Tlie  mediocrity 
of  oharch  berclices  mtnratly  tends  to  draw  ^ 
gicater  part  of  men  of  letters  in  the  eonntry  where 
it  takes  pfaKse,  to  the  employment  in  whk^h  they 
aan  be  the  moea  oseAil  to  the  paMic»  and  at  the 
same  thne  4o  giye  diem  the  best  education,  periiaps, 
they  are  capable  of  receiving.  It  tends  to  rend» 
then:  learnmg  both  as  solid  as  possMe,  and  as  useftd 
as  possible^ 

The  revenue  of  every  estaUished  churchy  such 
parts  of  it  excepted  as  may  arise  fiom  particular 
hmds  or  mMiors^  is  a  branch,  it  ^mght  to  be  observed, 
of  the  general  revenue  of  the  state,  which  is  thus 
diveited  to  a  piu*pose  very  diffisrent  fitnn  the  defence 
of  dlie  state.  The  tidie,  for  example,  is  a  real  land- 
tax^'Which  puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  proprie- 
tors  of  land  to  contribute  so  largely  towards  the 
defence  dfthe  state  as  they  otherwise  might  be  able 
to  do.  The  rent  of  land,  however,  is,  according  to 
somci  the  sole  fund ;  and,  according  to  others,  the 
principal' And,  from  which,  in  all  great  monarchies, 
the  exigencies  of  the  staCe  must  be  ultimately  sap- 
plied.  The  more  of  this  fund  that  is  given  to  the 
ehutch,  the  less^  it  is  evident,  can  be  spared  to  the 
state.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  certain  maxim,  that, 
all  other  things  being  supposed  equal,  the  richer 
the  church,  the  poorer  must  necessarily  be,  either 
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the  8over^n.OQ  the  one  ba«id,  w  the  people  oa  the 
other ;  and,  in  all  ci^s^  the  less  able  must  the  stiUe 
be  to  lefend  itself*  In  several  protestant  opimtrfea, 
particolariy  in  all  the  protestant  cantcms  of  Switzer- 
kod,  the  revenue  which  anciently  belonged  to  t^e 
Roman  catholic  church,  the  tithes  and  church  landf^^ 
has  been  focind  a  fond  suffidbnt,  not  only  to  alShfd 
competent  salaries. to  the  establidied  clergy^  but  to 
defray,  with  little  or-  no  addition,  all  the  other  ex* 
peu3es  of  the^  state.  The  magistrates  of  the  fower* 
ful  canton  of  Berne,  in  particular,  have  accumulated, 
out  of  the  savings  from  this  fund,  a  very  large  sum» 
supposed  to  amount  to  several  millions;,  part  of! which 
is  deposked  in  a  public  treasure,  and  part  is  placed 
at  interest  in  what  are  called  the  public  funds  of  the 
different  indebted  nations  of  Europe ;  chiefly  in  those 
of  France  and  Great  Britain.  What  may  be  the 
amount  of  the  whole  expense  which  the  chmrch^  ei? 
ther  of  Berne,  or  of  any  other  protestant  amton,  costs 
the  state,  I  do.  not  pretend  to  know.  By  a  very 
exact  account  it  appears,  tliat,  in  l75d,  .the  whde 
revenue  of  the  cleigy  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  if)i- 
eluding  their  glebe  or  diurch  lands,  and  the  rent 
of  their  manses  or  dwelling-houses,  es^ated  ac- 
cording  to  a  reasonable  valuation,  amounted  only  to 
£68f5l4 : 1  ^5A.  This  very  moderate  revenue  affords 
a  decent  subsistence  to  nine  hundred  and  £>rty7four 
ministers.  The  whole  expense  of  the  church,  in- 
cluding what  is  occasionally  laid  out  for  the  building 
and  reparation  of  churches,  and  of  the  manses  of 
ministers,  cannot  w^ll  be  supposed  to  exceed  eighty 
or  eighty-five  thousand  pounds  a-year.  The  most 
opulent  church  in  Christendom  does  not  maintain 
-better  the  uniformity  of  faith,  the  fervour  ^f  devo- 
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tion,  the  spirit  or  order,  regularity,  and  austere 
morald,  in  tbe  great  body  of  the  people,  than  this 
vety  poorly  endowed  church  of  Scotland.  .  All  the 
good  effects,  both  ciyil  and  religious,  whieb  an  esta- 
blished church  can  be  supposed  to  produce,  are  prof 
duo^  by  it  as  completely  as  by  any  other.  The 
greater  part  of  the  [Hrotestant  churches  of  Switzer- 
land, wMch  in  general  are  not  better  endowed  than 
tbe  church  of  Scotland,  produce  those  effects  in  a 
still  higher  degree.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  pro- 
testant  cantons,  there  is  not  a  single  person  to  be 
found,  who  does  not  jNrofess  himself  to  be  of  the 
established  church.  If  he  professes  himself  to  be  of 
any  other,  indeed,  the  law  obliges  him  to  leave  the 
canton.  But  so  severe,  or,  rather,  indeed,  so  oppres- 
sive » law,  could  never  have  been  executed  in  such 
free  countries,  had  not  the  diligence  of  the  clej^gy 
beforehand  converted  to  the  established  church  the 
whde  body  of  the  people,  with  the  exception  of, 
perhaps,  a  few  individuals  only.  In  some  parts  of 
Switzerland,  accordingly,  where  from  the  acciden- 
tal uoicrn. of  a  protestantaad  Roman  catholic  coun- 
try, the  conversion  has  not  been  so  complete,  both 
jrel^ioiis  are  not  only  tolerated,  but  established  by 
law. 

The  proper  performance  of  every  service  seems  to 
require,  that  its  pay  or  recompence  should  be,  as 
'^xiietly  as  possible,  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the 
service.  ,  If  any  service  is  very  much  underpaid,  it 
is  very  apt  to  suffer  by  the  meanness  and  incapacity 
of  the  greater  part  of  those  who  are  employed  in  it. 
If  it  is  very  much  overpaid^  it  is  apt  to  suffer,  per- 
haps still  more,  by  their  negligence  and  idleness.  A 
man  of  a  large  revenue,  whatever  may  be  hispro£es- 
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lion,  tkinks  he  oogiit  to  live  Uke  odier  men  oi  kurge 
tevemnm  i  and  to  spend  a  great  part  of  bis  time  ia 
festivity,  in  vanity,  and  in  dissipation.  Bnt  in  a 
dergymsm^  this  train  of  life  not  onlj  ocmmmes  t^ 
time  which  oi^t  to  be  empk^ed  in  the  duties  of 
his  fuQctioa,  bnt,  in  the  ejes  of  the  common  people, 
destroys  almost  entirely  timt  sandaty  of  ebarapter, 
i^Hch  can  akme  enable  him  to  peiftrm  thooe  duties 
with  prapw  weight  and  autboiity. 


PART  IV. 

Of,  the  Expense  qf  supporting  the  Dignity  cf  the  Saoereign* 

OvEii  and  abtfVe  the  expenses  necessary  for  ^m* 
abKng^  ^  sovereign  to  perform  his  several  duties,  a 
certain  expense  is  requisite  for  the  snppoit  of  his 
dignity.  This  expense  varies,  both  with  lite  dife- 
rent  periods  of  improvement,  and  witii  the  diffirrent 
ferms  trf  goverrnnent. 

In  an  opulent  and  improved  society,  where  all  the 
diflferent  orders  of  people  are  growing  every  day 
more  expensive  in  their  houses,  in  their  ImmiMve,  m 
then'  tables,  in  their  dress,  and  in  their  equipage ;  it 
cannot  well  be  expected  tiiat  the  sovereign  lAould 
akme  hold  out  against  the  fesUon.  He  natnoli^, 
therefore,  or  rather  necessarily,  becomes  more  expea« 
sive  in  all  those  different  articles  too.  His  dignity 
even  seems  to  require  that  he  should  become  $o. 

As,  in  point  of  dignity,  a  monarch  is  more  nused 
above  his  subjects  than  the  chief  magistrate  of  any 
republic  is  ever  supposed  to  be  above  his  fellow-citi- 
aens  y  m>  a  greater  expense  is  necessary  fw  support- 
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Mg  tbut  higliw  digmt)^«  We  nfttumlly  expect  more 
splendottr  in  the  court  of  a  kmg^,  than  in  the  man- 
sicm-hou8e  of  a  doge  or  Imi^a-master. 

GOKCJUUSION. 

The  expense  of  defending  the  society,  and  that 
of  supporting  the  dignity  of  the  chief  lAagistrate,  are 
both  laid  out  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  whole  so- 
ciety. It  is  reasonable,  therefi)re,  that  they  should 
be  defrayed  by  the  general  contribution  of  the  whole 
society;  all  the  different  members  contributing,  as 
neariy  as  possible,  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
abilities. 

The  expense  of  the  administration  of  justica,  too, 
may  no  doubt  be  considered  as  laid  out  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  whctfe  society.  There  is  no  impropriety, 
therdS>re,  in  its  being  defrayed  by  the  generd  con- 
tribution of  the  whole  society.  The  persons,  how- 
ever, who  give  occasion  to  this  expense,  are  those 
who,  by  their  injustice  in  one  way  or  another,  make 
It  necessary  to  seek  redress  or  protection  from  the 
courts  of  justice.  Hie  persons,  again,  most  imme- 
diately benefited  by  this  expense,  are  those  whom 
flie  courts  of  justice  either  restore  to  their  rights, 
or  maintain  in  their  rights.  The  expense  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  therefore,  may  very  properly 
be  defrayed  by  the  particular  contribution  of  one  or 
Other,  or  both,  of  those  two  different  sets  of  persons, 
according  a?  different  occasions  may  require,  that  is, 
by  the  fees  of  court.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  the  general  contribution  of  the  whole 
society,  except  for  the  conviction  of  those  criminals, 
who  have  not  themselves  any  estate  or  fiind  sufficient 
for  paying  those  fees. 
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Those  local  or  provincial  expenses,  of  which  the 
benefit  is  local  or  provincial  (what  is  laid  out,  for  ex- 
ample, upon  the  police  of  a'  particular  town  or  dis- 
trict), ought  to  be  defirayed  by  a  local  or  provincial 
revenue,  and  ought  to  be  no  burden  upon  the  general 
revenue  of  the  society.  It  is  unjust  that  the  whole 
society  should  contribute  towards  an  expense,  of 
which  the  benefit  is  confined  to  a  part  of  the  society. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  good  roads  and  com- 
munications is,  no  doubt,  beneficial  to  the  whole  so- 
ciety, and  may,  therefore,  without  any  injustice,  be 
defrayed  by  the  general  contributions  of  the  whole 
society.  This  expense,  however,  is  most  immediately  . 
and  directly  beneficial  to  those  who  travel  or  carry 
goods  from  one  place  to  another,  and  to  those  M^ho 
consume  sucl^  goods.  The  turnpike  tolls  in  England, 
and  the  duties  called  peages  in  other  countries,  lay 
it  altogether  upon  those  two  difierent  sets  of  people, 
and  thereby  discharge  the  general  revenue  of  the 
society  from  a  very  considerable  burden.    ' 

The  expense  of  the  institutions  for  education  and 
religious  instruction,  is  likewise,  no  doubt,  beneficial 
to  the  whole  society,  and  may,  therefore,  without 
injustice,  be  defrayed  by  the  general  contribution  of 
the  whole  society.  This  expense,  however,  might 
perhaps,  with  equal  propriety,  and  even  with  some 
advantage,  be  defrayed  altogether  by  those  who  re- 
ceive the  immediate  benefit  of  such  education  and 
instruction,  or  by  the  voluntary  contribution  of  those 
who  think  they  have  occasion  for  either  the  one  or 
the  other. 

When  the  institutions,  or  public  works,  which  are 
beneficial  to  the  whole  society,  either  cannot  be  main- 
tained altogether,  or  are  not  maintained  altogether, 
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by  the  contiilmtioa  of  such  particular  members  of 
the  society  as  are  most  immediately  benefited  by 
them ;  the  deficiency  must,  in  most  cases,  he  made 
up  by  the  general  contribution  of  the  whde  society. 
The  general  revenue  of  the  society,  over  and  above 
defraying  the  expense  of  defending  the  society,  and 
of  supporting  the  dignity  of  the  chief  magistrate, 
nuist  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  many  particular 
branches  of  revenue.  The  sources  of  this  general 
or  public  revenue,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  in 
t\iQ  foUowipg  chapter. 


CHAP.  11. 

Of  the  Sources  qf  the  General  or  Puhlic  Revenue  qf 
the  Society. 

Th£  revenue  which  must  defiray,  not  only  the  ex- 
pense of  defendin^^the  society  and  of  supporting  the 
dighity  of  the  chief  magistrate,  but  sJl  the  other 
necessary  expenses  of  government,  for  which  .the 
constitution  of  the  state  has  not  provided  any  par- 
ticular revenue  may  be  drawn,  either,  first,  firom 
some  fund  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  the  sovereign 
or  commonwealth,  and  which  is  independent  of  the 
revenue  of  the  people :  or,  secondly,  fix)m  the  revenue 
of  the  people. 
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PART  L 

(y  the  Ikfmbf  «r  Smtrces^  ^  Ibeoemit^  ^iek  mmf  peaiiurfy 
itkfi^t9tkeSo9ireigi^(n'Cmmi$9tiweaUIL 

Tbe  funds,  or  sources  of  revenue,  whtcb  may  pe- 
oiimlj  bel«ug  to  the  sovereign  or  comnioiiwealfJi, 
xmst  coumt,  eftber  in  stock,  or  m  hind. 

The  sovereign,  like  any  other  owner  of  stock, 
may  derive  a  revenue  from  it,  either  by  emptoying 
it  lumself,  or  by  lending  it.  His  revenue  is,  in  the 
one  case,  profit,  in  the  other  .interest. 

The  revenue  of  a  Tartar  or  Arabian  chief  consist 
in  profit.  At  arises  principally  fix>m  the  milk  and  in- 
crease of  his  own  herdis  and  flocks,  of  which  he  him- 
self superintends  the  management,  and  is  the  princi- 
p«)  Shepherd  or  henbman  of  his  own  horde  or  tribe. 
It  is  however,  in  this  earliest  and  rudest  state  of  civil 
government  only^that  profit  has  ever  made  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  pubfic  revenue  of  a  monarchial 
state^ 

SmaR  republics  have  sometimes  derived  a  consi- 
derable revenue  firom  the  profit  of  mercantile  pro- 
jects. The  republic  of  Hamburgh  is  said  to  do  so 
from  the  profits  of  a  public  wine-cellar  and  apothe- 
cary's shop.*    The  state  cannot  be  very  great,  of 

*  See  McnuMres  o^acenumt  1m  Droits  et  ImpontiDiif  en  Eu- 
rope, tome  i,  page  7S.  Thu  work  was  compiled  bjr  the  order 
of  the  court,  for  the  use  of  a  commisdon  employed  for  some  years 
past  in  coDsideriog  the  proper  means  for  reforming  the  finances 
of  France.  The  account  of  the  French  taxes,  which  takes  up 
three  Tdumes  in  quarto,  nuiy  be  regarded  as  perfectly  authentic 
Ihal  of  those  of  other  European  nations  was  compiled  from  such 
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whkdft  the  acrrefi^nhfts  leisure  to  canyon  trade 
dtL  wioe-^naxhaut  or  ipothecaiy.  The  profit  of  a 
paUk  bank  has  been  a  source  of  revenue  to  mere 
Qonskkrable  states.  It  has  been  so^  not  tmiy  to 
Hamburg  but  to  Venice  and  Amsterdam.  A  re«. 
venue  of  this  kind  has  even  bj  some  people  been 
tliougfat  not  bekw  the  attentton  of  so  gieat  an  em- 
pire as  that  of  Graat  Britain.  Reckoning  the  oidU 
nary  dividend  <tf  the  bank  of  England  at  five  anda  half 
per  cent,  and  its  capital  at  Icin  millicMis  sevfn  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  pounds,  the  neat  annual  profit, 
after  paying  the  expense  of  management,  must 
mnount,  it  is  said,  to  five  hundred  and  ninety-two 
thousand  nkse  hundred  poimds.  .  Government^  it  is 
pretended,  could  borrow  this  capital  at  three  perl 
cent,  interest,  and,  by  takii^  the  management  of  the 
bank  into  its  e'vfa  hands,  might  make  a  clear  profit 
of  two  hundred  and  sixty*nine  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  ap^year.  The  orderly,  vigilant,  and  parsimou 
nious  administration  of  such  aristocracies  as  those  of 
Venice  and  Amakeidam,  is  extremcd^  proper,  it  ap- 
pears from  experience,  far  the  managementof  a  mer* 
cantile  project  of  this  kind.  But  ^i^ietfaer  sudi  a 
government  as  that  of  England,  which,  whatever  may 
be  its  virtues,  has  never  been  fiunons  for  good  econo* 
my,  which,  in  time  of  peace,  has  generally  conducted 
itself  with  the  slothful  and  negligent  profusion  that  is, 
peih^,  natural  to  nionardiies ;  and,  in  timeof  war, 
has  constantly  acted  with  all  the  thoughdess  extn* 
vagance  that  democracies  are  apt  to  &&  intpv  could  be 
safely  trusted  with  the  management  of  siich  a'  pro<^ 
ject,  must  at  least  be  a  good  deal  more  doubtful. 

information  as  the  French  roiniiten  at  th«  dWireiit  courts  could 
proeure.    It  is  modi  shotM^  sad  probably  net  qtite  so  exaol 
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The  posUoffice  is  properly  a  mercaiitile  projeet* 
The  goverament  ndvances  the  expense  of  estaUisb- 
ing  the  different  o^K^es,  and  of  buying  or  hiring  the 
necessary  horses  or  carrmges,  and  is  repaid,  with  a 
large  profit,  by  the  duties  upon  what  is  carried.  It 
is,  perhaps,  the  only  mercantile  project  which  has 
been  succesfuUy  managed  h^,  I  believe,  every  sort 
of  government.  The  capital  to  be  advanced  is  not 
very  considerable.  There  is  no  mystery  in  the  bust* 
ness.  The  returns  are  not  only  certain  but  imme- 
diate. 

Princes,  however,  have  frequently  engi^ed  in  many 
other  mercantile  projects,  and  have  been  willing, 
like  private  persons,  to  mend  tibeir  fortunes,  by  be- 
coming adventurers  in  the  common  branches  of  tmde. 
They  have  scarce  ever  succeeded.  The  profusion 
with  which  the  affairs  of  prinoes  are  always  ma- 
naged,  renders  it  almost  impossible  <iiat  they  should. 
The  agents  of  a  prince  regard  the  wealA  of  their 
master  as  inexhaustible ;  are  careless  at  what  price' 
they  buy,  are  careless  at  what  price  they  sell,  are 
careless  at  what  expense  they  transport  his  goods 
from  one  place  to  another.  Those  agents  firequently 
live  with  the  profusion  of  princes ;  and  sometimes, 
too,  in  spite  of  that  profusion,  and  by  a  proper  me- 
.  thod  oi  making  up  their  accounts,  acquire  the  for- 
tunes of  princes.  It  was  thus,  as  we  are  told  by 
:  Machiavel,  that  the  agents  of  Lorenzo  of  Medicis, 
not  a  prince  of  mean  abilities,  carried  on  h^  tmde. 
The  republic  of  Florence  was  several  times  obliged 
to  pay  the  debt  into  which  their  extravagance  had 
involved  mm.  He  found  it  convenient,  accordingly 
to  give  up  the  business  of  merchant,  the  business  to 
'  which  lus  family  had  originally  owed  their  fortune, 
and,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  to  employ  both  what 
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remained  of  that  fortune,  and  the  revenue  of  the 
state,  of  whiph  he  had  the  disposal,  in  projects  and 
expenses  more  suitable  to  his  stii^pQ. 

No  two  ohamcters  aeem  more  inconsistent  than 
those  of  trader  and  sovereign.  If  fii^  trading  spirit 
of  the  English  East  India  company  renders  them  very 
bad  sovereigns,  the  spirit  of  sovereignty  seen^  to 
have  rendered  them  equally  bad  traders.  .While  they 
were  traders  only,  they  managed  their  trade  success- 
fully, and  were  able  to  pay  from  their  profits  k  nuxle- 
rate  dividiend  to  the  proprietors  of  their  stock.  Since 
the^  became  sovereigns,  with  a  revenue  whidi,  it  i$ 
said,  was  originally  more  than  three  millions  sterling, 
they  have  been  obl%ed  to  beg  the  ordinary  as^tance 
of  government,  in  order  to  avoid  immediate  bank- 
ruptcy. In  their  former  situation,  their  servants  ii^ 
India  considered  themselves  as  the  clerks  of  mer* 
chants  >  in  thdr  present  situation,  those  servants  con- 
sider themselves  as  the  ministers  of  sovereign, 

A  state  may  sometimes  derive  some  part  of  its 
public  revenue  from  the  interest  of  money,  as  well 
as  from  the  profits  of  stock.  If  it  has  amassed  a  trea- 
sure, it  may  lend  9  part  of  that  treasure  either  to 
foreign  states,  or  to  its  own  subjects. 

The  canton  of  Berne  derives  a  cohsicbrable  reve- 
nue by  lending  a  part  of  its  treasure  to  foreign  staties, 
that  is,  by  placing  it  ia  the  public  funds  gf  the  diffe- 
rent indebted  nations  of  Europe,  chiefly  in  those  of 
Simnce  and  England.  The  security  of  this  revenue 
must  depend,  first,  upon  the  security  of  the  funds  in 
which  it  is  placed,  or  upon  the  good  iaith  of  the  go. 
vernm^it  .which  has  the  management  c^'Vbn  i  and, 
secondly,  upon  the  certainty  or  probabiUty  of  the 

continuance  of  peace  with  the  debtor,  nation.    In 

1  :     . 
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the  case  of  a  war,  the  very  firrt  act  of  hostifity  on 
the  part  of  tiie  debtor  nation  might  be  the  forfeiture 
of  the  funds  of  its  creditor.  This  policy  of  lending 
money  to  foreign  states  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  peculiar 
to  the  canton  of  Berne. 

The  city  of  Hamburgh^  has  established  a  sort  of 
public  pawn«shop,  which  lends  money  to  the  subjects 
of  the  state,  upon  pledges,  at  six  per  cent,  interest. 
This  pawn-shop,  or  lombard,  as  it  is  called,  affords  a 
revenue,  it  is  pretended,  to  the  state,  of  a  hundred 
and  fif^  thousand  crowns,  which,  at  four  and  six- 
pence the  crown,  amounts  to  jf 33,750  sterling. 

The  government  of  Pennsylvania,  without  amass- 
ing any  treasure,  invented  a  method  of  lending,  not 
money,  indeed,  but  what  is  equivalent  to  money,  to 
its  subjects.  By  advancing  to  private  people,  at  in- 
terest, and  upon  land  security  to  double  the  value, 
paper  bills  of  credit,  to  be  redeemed  fifteen  years  af- 
ter their  date,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  made  transfer- 
able from  hand  to  hand,  like  bank-notes,  and  declared 
by  act  of  assembly  to  be  a  legal  tender  in  aD  pay- 
ments horn  one  inhabitant  of  the  province  to  an- 
.  other,  i^  raised  a  moderate  revenue,  which  went  a 
considerable  way  towards  defraying  an  annual  ex- 
pense of  about  £4500,  the  whole  ordinary  expense  of 
that  frogal  and  orderly  government.  The  success  of 
an  expedient  of  this  kind  must  have  depended  upon 
three  different  circumstances :  £rst,  upon  the  demand 
for  some  other  instrument  of  commerce,  besides  gold 
and  silver  money,  or  upon  the  demand  for  such  a 
quantity  of  consumable  stock  as  could  not  be  had 
without  sending  abroad  the  greater  part  of  their  gold 

*  See  Memoiret  concernant  les  Droits  et  ImpositiooB  en  Eu« 
ropCy  torn,  i,  p.  73, 
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Aod  stifer-  m^afif,  ki  order  to  purohose  it ;  secondlj, 
upea^goo4  credit  of  the  gwernmtnt  vhicfa  made 
vm  of  ^i»  expedient ;  and,  tbirdfy,  upon  the  mode- 
mtion  with  whieh  it  waa  ii9ed,  the  whole  taliie  of 
the  paper  bilb  of  credit  never  exceeding  tiiat  of  the 
gold  and  sitytr  money  which  would  have  been  neeei- 
sarjr  lor  eanjiog  <m  their  ctroulation,  had  diere  been 
no  paper  bills  of  credit.  The  same  ^^pedient  was, 
upoA  dtfierent  occasions,  adopted  hf  0eve»l  odier 
Amencan  oolomes;  hut,  firom  want  of  th&B  ntodem^ 
tion,  it  produced  tu  die  greater  part  of  tiiem  mudi 
nunre  disorder  than  conveniency. 

The  unstable  and  penshable  natuk-j^  i^  stock  and 
credit,  however,  render  th^n  unfit  to  be  trusted  to 
as  the  principid  funds  of  that  sure,  steady,  and  paiu 
iMueient  revenue,  which  can  idone  give  security  and 
digpityte  government.  The  government  of  no  great 
nation,  that  was  advanced  beyond  the  shofdierd  staler 
seems  ever  to  have  derived  the  gneater  part  of  its . 
public  revenue  from  sudoi  sources. 

jUind  is  a  fund  of  a  more  stable  and  pamaMBt 
nature ;  and  tiierent  of  puUie  lands,  accordingly,  has 
beeathe  princtpal  soiunce  of  the  puUic  revalue  of 
many  agreat  nation  tbat  was  much  advanced  beyond 
tile  efaephetd  state.  Erom'theproduoeerrentoftbe 
public  land^,  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece  aqpl 
Italy  derived.for  a  long  time  thil  greater  part  of  that 
i«wnue  vibich  de&ayed  the  necessary  e^qienaes  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  rent  of  the  cmwn  lands 
constituted  £w  a  long  time  the  greater  part^if  tbe 
revenue  of  tiie  ancimt  soveseigns  ef  IHn^pc*  < 

War,  and  the  preparation  fiir  warfare  lk»  tipp  cir« 
cnmstanoes  whidi  in  modwn  times  occasion  the 
greater  part  of  the  necesswy  expense;  of.  all  great 
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states.  Bnt  in  the  anetent  republies  of  Greece  and 
Italy^  every  citizen  was  a  soldier,  and  boltb  served 
and  prepared  himself  for  service  at  his  own  expense; 
Keither  of  those  two  circumstances,  therefore,  coald 
occasion  any  very  considerable  expense  to  the  rtate. 
The  rent  of  a  very  moderate  landed  estate  might  be 
iuUy  sufficient  for  defraying  all  the  other  necessary 
expenses  of  government. 

In  the  ancient  monarchies  of  Europe,  the  mannars 
and  custotps  of  the  times  sufficiently  prepared  the 
great  body  of  the  people  for  wa^ ;  and  when  they 
took  the  field,  they  were,  by  the  condition  of  their 
feudal  tenures,  to  be  maintained  either  at  their  own 
expense,  or  at  that  of  their  immediate  lords,  without 
bringing  any  new  charge  upon  the  sovereign.  The 
i^er  expenses  of  government  were,  the  greater  part 
of  them,  very  moderate.  The  administration  of  jus^ 
Jtice,  it  has  been  shewn,  instead  of  being  a  cause  of 
expense,  was  a  source  of  revenue.  The  labour  of 
the  country  people,  for  three  days  before  and  for 
t^ree  days  after  harvest,  was  thought  a  fund  sufficient 
for  making  and  maintaining  all  the.  l»*idges,  high- 
ways and  other  public  works,  which  tiie  commerce 
of  the  country  was  supposed  to  require.  In  those 
days  the  principal  expense  <^  the  sovereign  seems  to 
have  oonsidted  in  the  maintenance  of  his  own  £unily 
and  household.  The  officers  of  his  household,  ac- 
cordingly, were  then  the  grejat  officers  <^  state.  tTfae 
lord  treasurer  received  his  rents.  The  lord  steward 
and  lord  chamberlain  looked  after  the  expense  of  his 
family.  The  care  of  his  stables  was  committed  to 
the  lord  constable  and  the  lord  marshal.  His  houses 
were  all  built  in  the  form  of  castles^  and  seem  to 
have  been  the  principal  fortresses  which  he  posses- 
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sed;  The  keepers  c^  those  hquses  or  rattles  might 
be  considered  as  a  soit  of  military  governors,  Tl^ 
seem  to  have  beea  the  only  military  o^cer»  whom  it 
was  necessary  to  maintain  in  time  of  pea^e.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  rent  of  a  great  landed  estate 
might,  upon  ordinary  occasions,  very  well  defray  all 
tb^  necessary  expenses  of  government.  .     . 

In.  the  present  state  of  the  greater  part  of  the  ci- 
vilized .  monarchies  of  Europe,  the  rent  of  all. the 
lands  in  the  country,  managed  as  they  probably 
would,  be,  if  they  all  belonged  to  one  proprietor, 
would  scarce,  perhaps,  amount  to  the  ordinary  reve- 
nue ubicb  they  levy  upon  the  people  even  in  peace- 
able time*  The  ordinary  revenue  of  Great  Britain, 
for  example,  including  not  only  what  is  necessary  for 
defraying  the  current  expense  of  the  year,  but  for 
paying  the  interest  of  the  public  debts,  and  for  sink- 
ing a  pait  of  the  capital  of  those  debts,  amounts  to 
upwards  of  ten  millions  a-year.  But  the  land  tax, 
at  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  falls  short  of  two  mil- 
lions a-year.  This  land  tax,  as  it  is  called,  however, 
is  supposed  to  be  one  fifth,  not  only  of  the  rent  of 
all  the  land,  but  of  that  of  all  the  houses,  and  of  the 
interest  of  all  the  capital  stock  of  Great  Britain,  that 
part  of  it  only  excepted  which  is  either  lent  to  the 
public,  or  euiployed  as  farming  stock  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  land.  A  very  considerable  pajrt  of  the  pro- 
dace  of  this  tax  arises  from  the  rent  of  houses  and 
the  interest  of  capital  stock.  The  l^d-tax  of  the 
city  of  London,  for  example,  at  four  shillings  in  the 
pound,  amounts  to  rfl23399  :  6 : 7 ;  that  of  the  ci- 
ty of  Westminster  to  ^^63,092 : 1 : 5 ;  tha,t  of  the  pa- 
laces,  of  Whitehall  and  St.  James's,  to  rf30,754 : 6 : 3. 
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A  certain  proportkm  of  the  fauid-4ax  is,  in  die  same 
manner,  asscMed  upon  all  the  o^r  cities  and  towns 
corporate  in  tlie  kingdom ;  and  arises  almost  altoge^ 
ther,  either  fiom  the  rent  of  houses,  or  fixnn  what  is 
supposed  to  be  the  interest  of  trading  and  ca^tid 
rtock.    According  to  tftie  estimation,  therefore,  bj 
which  Great  Britain  is  rated  to  the  land-ta^,  the 
whole  mass  of  revenue  arising  from  tiie  rent  dt  all 
the  lands,  from  that  of  all  the  houses,  and  from  the 
interest  of  all  the  capital  stock,  that  part  of  it  only 
excepted  which  is  eidier  lent  to  the  public,  or  em- 
ployed in  the  cultivation  of  land,  does  not  exceed 
ten  millicHis  sterling  a-year,  the  ordinary  revenue 
whidi  government  levies  upon  the  people,  even  in 
peaeeable  times.    The  estimation  by  which  Great 
firitam  is  rated  to  the  land-tax  is,  no  doubt,  taking 
the  whole  kingdom  at  an  average,  very  much  below 
die  real  Vfdue ;  though  in  se\'eral  particular  counties 
and  districts  it  is  said  to  be  nearly  equal  to  that  va^ 
ltte«    The  rent  of  the  land!?  alooe,  exclusive  of  that 
of  bouses  and  of  the  interest  of  stock,  has  by  many 
people  been  estimated  at  twenty  ntillions;  an  estima* 
tion  made  in  a  great  measure  at  random,  and  whicb^ 
I  apprehend,  is  as  likely  to  lie  above  as  below  the 
latith.     But  if  the  lands  of  Great  Britain,  in  the 
piesent  state  of  their  cultivation,  do  not  afiord  a  rent 
of  more  tWan  twenty  millions  a-year,  they  could  not 
well  afibrd  the  half,  most  probably  not  the  fourth 
part  of  tliat  rent,  if  they  all  belonged  to  a  siogle 
propietor,  and  were  put  under  the  negligent,  ex- 
pensive,  and  oppressive  management  of  his  i^ctotv 
and  agents.    The  crown  landt^  of  Great  Britain  do 
not  at  present  *aflford  Ae   fomth  part  of  the  rent 
which  could  probably  be  drawn  from  them  if  they 
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were  the  property  of  private  persons.  If  the  trown 
lands  were  more  extensive,  it  is  probable  they  would 
be  still  worse  managed. 

The  revenue  which  the  great  body  of  the  people 
derives  from  land  is,  in  propcniion,  not  to  the  rent, 
but  to  the  produce  of  the  land.  The  whole  annual 
produce  of  the  land  of  every  country,  if  we  except 
what  IS  reserved  for  seed,  is  either  annually  consum- 
ed by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  or  exchanged  for 
something  else  that  is  consumed  by  them.  What- 
ever keeps  down  the  produce  of  the  land  below  what 
it  would  otherwise  rise  to,  keeps  down  the  revetine 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  still  more  than  it 
does  that  of  the  proprietors  of  land.  The  rent  rf 
land,  that  portion  of  tlie  produce  which  bdongs  to 
the  proprietors,  is  scarce  anywhere  in  Great  Britain 
sijp|K)sed  to  be  nioro  than  a  third  part  of  the  tfhole 
produce*  If  the  land  which,  in  one  state  of  cultiva^ 
tion,  aftbrds  a  rent  of  ten  millions  sterling  a-year, 
would  in  another  afTord  a  rent  of  twenty  millions ; 
the  rent  being,  in  both  cases,  supposed  a  third  part 
of  the  produce,  the  revenue  of  the  proprietors  would 
be  less  than  it  othen\  ise  might  be  by  ten  miUions 
a-yeu  only ;  but  the  revenue  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people  would  be  less  than  it  otherwise  might  be 
by  thirty  millions  a-year,  deductii^  only  what  would 
be  necessary  for  seed.  The  population  of  the  coun- 
try would  be  less  by  the  number  of  people  which 
thirty  millions  a-yew,  deducting  always  the  seed, 
could  maintain,  according  to  the  particular  mode  of 
living,  and  expense  which  might  take  place  in  the 
different  ranks  of  men,  among  whomp  the  remainder 
was  distributed. 

Though  there  is  not  at  present  in  Europe,  any  ci- 
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vilized  state  of  Miy  kind  which  derives  the  greater 
part  of  its  public  rpvenue  from  the  rent  of  lands 
which  are  the  property  of  the  state ;  yet,  in  all  the 
great  monarchies  of  Europe,  there  are  still  /many 
large  tracts  of  land  which  belong  to  the  crown.  They 
are  generally  forest,  and  sometimes  forests  where, 
after  travelling  several  miles,  you  will  scarce  find  a 
single  tree ;  a  mere  waste  and  loss  of  country,  in 
jpespect  both  of  produce  and  population.    In  every 
great  monarchy  of  Europe,  the  sale  of  the  crown 
lands  would  produce  a  very  large  sum  of  money, 
which,  if  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debts, 
would  deliver  from  mortgage  a  much  greater  reve- 
nue than  any  which  those  lands  have  ever  afforded 
to  the  crown.    In  countries  where  lands,  improved 
and  cultivated  very  highly,  and  yielding,  at  the  time 
of  sale,  as  gfreat  a  rent  as  can  easily  be  got  from 
them,  commonly  sell  at  thirty  years  purchase ;  the 
unimproved,  uncultivated,  and    low-rented   crown 
lands,  might  well  be  expected  to  sell  at  forty,  fifty, 
or  sixty  years  purchase.    The  crown  might  immedi- 
ately enjoy  the  revenue  which  this  great  price  would 
redeem  from  mortgage.     In  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  it  would  probably  enjoy  another  revenue. 
When  the  crown  bnds  had  become  private  proper- 
ty, they  would,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  become 
well  improved  and  well  cultivated.    The  increase  of 
their  produce  would  increase  the  population  of  the 
country,  by  augmenting  the  revenue  and  consump- 
tion of  the  people.    But  the  revenue  which  the 
crown  derives  from  the  duties  of  custom  and  excise, 
would  necessarily   increase  with  the  revenue  and 
consumption  of  the  people. 
'  The  revenue  which,  in  any  civilized  monarchy,  the 
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crown  derives  irotn  the  crown  lands,  though  it  ap- 
pears to  cost  nothing  to  individuals,  in  reality  costs 
more  to  the  society  than  perhaps  any  other  equal 
revenue  which  the  crown  enjoys.  It  would,  in  all 
cases,  he  for  the  interest  of  the  society,  to  replace 
this  revenue  to  the  crown  by  some  other  equal  reve- 
nue, and  to  divide  the  lands  among  the  people, 
which  could  not  well  be  done  better,  perhaps,  than 
by  exposing  them  to  public  sale. 

Lands,  for  the  purposes  of  pleasure  and  magnifi- 
cence, parks,  gardens^  public  walks,  &c.  possessions 
which  are  everywhere  considered  as  causes  of  ex- 
pense, not  as  sources  of  revenue,  seem  to  be  the  on- 
ly lands  which,  in  a  great  and  civilized  monarchy, 
ought  to  belong  to  the  crown. 

Public  stock  and  public  lands,  therefore,  the  two 
sources  of  revenue  which  may  peculiarly  belong  to 
the  sovereign  or  commonwealth,  being  both  impro- 
per and  insufficient  funds  for  defraying  the  necessa- 
ry expense  of  any  great  and  civilized  state ;  it  re- 
mains that  this  expense  must,  the  greater  part  of  it, 
be  defrayed  by  taxes  of  one  kind  or  another ;  the 
people  contributing  a  part  of  their  own  private  reve- 
nue, in  order  to  make  up  a  public  revenue  to  thq 
sovereign  or  conunonwesJth. 

PART  11. 

OfTaxe^. 

The  private  revenue  of  individuals,  it  has  be^ 
shown  in  the  first  book  of  this  inquiry,  arises,  ulti- 
mately fit)m  three  different  sources ;  rent,  profit,  and' 
wages.    Every  tax  must  finally  be  paid  from  some 
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one  or  other  of  those  three  different  sorts  of  revenue 
or  irom  all  of  them  indifferently.  I  shall  endeavour 
to  give  the  best  account  I  can,  first,  of  tliose  taxes 
which;  it  is  intended  should  fall  upon  rent ;  second- 
ly, of  diose  which,  it  is  intended  should  fall  upon 
profit ;  thirdly,  of  those  which,  it  is  intended  should 
fall  upon  wages ;  and,  fourthly,  of  those  which,  it  is 
intended  should  fall  indifferei^ly  upon  all  those 
three  different  sources  of  private  revenue.  The  par- 
ticular consideration  of  each  of  these  four  different 
sorts  of  taxes  will  divide  the  second  part  of  the  pre* 
sent  chapter  into  four  articles,  three  of  which  will 
require  seVeral  other  subdivisions.  Many  of  these 
taxes,  it  will  appear  from  like  following  review,  are 
not  finally  paid  from  the  fund,  or  source  ei  revenue, 
upon  which  it  was  intended  they  should  falL 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  examination  of  particular 
taxes,  it  is  necessary  to  premise  the  four  following 
maxims  witli  regard  to  taxes  in  general* 

1.  The  subjects  of  every  state  ought  to  contribute 
towards  the  support  of  the  government,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  abilities ; 
that  is,  in  [nroportion  to  the  revenue  which  they  re-^ 
spectivdy  enjoy  under  the  protection  of  t^e  state. 
The  expense  of  government  to  the  individuals  of  a 
great  nation,  is  like  the  expense  of  management  to 
the  joint  tenants  of  a  great  estate,  who  are  all  oblig- 
ed to  contribute  in  proportion  to  their  respective  in- 
terests in  the  estate.  In  the  observation  or  neglect 
of  this  maxim,  consists  what  is  called  the  equality 
or  inequality  of  taxation.  Every  tax,  it  must  be  oh- 
served  once  for  all,  which  falls  finally  upon  one  only 
of  the  three  sorts  of  revenue  above  mentioned,  is  ne- 
cessarily unequal,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  affect  the 
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other  two.  In  the  foltowiog  exAnunation  of  difie- 
rent  taxes,  I  shal^  seldom  take  ornch  farther  notice 
of  this  sort  of  inequcdity ;  but  shall,  in  oiost  cases, 
confine  my  observations  to  that  inequality  which  is 
occasioned  by  a  particular  tax  fidling  unequally 
upon  that  pcurticular  sort  of  private  revenne  which 
is  affiscted  by  it 

2.  The  tax  which  eadi  individual  b  bound  to  pay, 
ought  to  be  certain,  and  not  arbitrary.  The  time  of 
payment,  the  manner  of  payment,  the  quality  to  be 
paid,  ought  all  to  be  clear  and  plain  to  the  contri* 
butor,attd  to  every  other  pei*son.  Wh^re  it  is  other- 
wise,.every  person  subject  to  the  tax  is  put  mwe  or 
less  in  the  power  of  the  tax-gatherer,  who  can  either 
aggravate  the  tax  upon  any  obnoxious  contributor, 
or  extort,  by  the  terror  of  such  aggrevation,  scnne 
present  or  perquisite  to  himself.  The  uncertainty 
of  taxation  encour^^  the  insdence,  and  fiivours 
the  corruption,  of  an  order  of  men  who  are  naturally 
unpopular,  even  where  th^  are  neither  insolent 
nor  comipt.  The  certainty  of  what  each  individual 
ought  to  pay  is,  in  taxation,  a  matter  of  so  great 
importance,  that  a  very  considerable  degree  of  m- 
equality,  it  appears,  I  believe,  from  the  experience 
of  all  nations,  is  not  near  so  great  an  evil  as  a  very 
small  degree  of  uncertainty. 

3.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time,  or  in 
the  manner,  in  which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  conve- 
nient for  the  contributor  to  pay  it.  A  t^x  upon  the 
rent  of  land  or  of  houses,  payable  at  the  same  term 
at  which  such  rents  are  usually  paid,  ia  levied  at  the 
time  when  it  is  most  likely  to  be  conv^ent  im*  the 
contributor  to  pay ;  or  when  he  is  most  likely  to 
have  wherewithal  to  pay.  Taxes  upon  such  consum* 
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able  goods  as  are  articles  of  luxury,  are  all  finally 
paid  by  the  consumer,  and  generally  in  a  manner 
that  is  very  convenient  for  him.  He  pays  them  by 
little  and  little,  as  he  has  occasion  to  buy  the  goods. 
As  he  is  at  liberty,  too,  either  to  buy  or  not  to  buy, 
as  he  pleases,  it  must  be  his  own  fault  if  he  ever  suf- 
fers any  considerable  inccmveniency  &x}m  such  taxes* 
4.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  so  contrived,  as  both  to 
take  out  and  to  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people  as  little  as  possible,  over  and  above  what  it 
brings  mto  the  publie  treasury  of  the  state.  A  tax 
may  either  take  out  or  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  people  a  great  deal  more  than  it  brings  into  ihe 
public  treasury,  in  the  four  following  ways.  FirstL 
the  levying  of  it  may  require  a  great  number  of 
officers,  whose  salaries  may  eat  up  the  greater  part 
of  the  produce  of  the  tax,  and  who^e  perquisites  may 
impose  another  additional  tax  upon  the  people.  Se« 
condly,  it  may  obstruct  the  industry  of  the  people, 
and  discourage  them  from  applying  to  certain 
branches  of  business  which  might  give  maintenance 
and  employment  to  great  multitudes.  While  it  ob- 
liges the  people  to  pay,  it  may  thus  dimini^,  or  per- 
haps destroy,  some  of  the  funds  which  might  enable 
them  more  easily  to  do  so.  Thirdly,  by  the  forfei- 
tures and  other  penalties  which  those  unfortunate 
individuals  incur,  who  attempt  unsuccessfully  to 
evade  the  tax,  it  may  firequently  ruin  them,  and 
thereby  put  an  end  to  the  benefit  which  the  comnni- 
nity  might  have  received  from  the  employment  of 
their  capitals*  An  injudicious  tax  offers  a  great 
temptation  to  smuggling.  But  the  penalties  of 
smuggling  must  arise  in  proportion  to  the  tempta- 
tion.   The  law,  contrary  to  all  the  ordinary  princi- 
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pies  of  justice,  first  creates  the  temptation,  and  then 
punishes  those  who  yield  to  it;  and  it  commonly 
enhances  the  punishment,  too,  in  proportion  to  the 
very  circumstance  which  ought  certainly  to  alleviate 
it,  the  temptation  to  commit  the  crime.*  Fourthly, 
by  subjecting  the  people  to  the  frequent  visits  and 
the  odious  examination  of  the  tax-gatherers,  it  may 
expose  them  to  much  unnecessary  trouble,  vexation, 
and  oppression;  and  though  vexation  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  expense,  it  is  certainly  equivalent  to  the 
expense  at  which  every  man  would  be  willing  to  re^ 
deem  himself  irom  it.  It  is  in  some  one  or  other  of 
these  four  different  ways,  that  taxes  are  frequently 
so  much  more  burdensome  to  the  people  thaa  they 
are  beneficial  to  the  sovereign* 

The  evident  justice  and  utility  of  the  foregoing 
maxims  have  recommended  them>,  more  or  less,  to 
the  attention  of  all  nations.  All  nations  have  en- 
deavoured, to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  to  render 
their  taxes  as  equal  as  they  could  contriye ;  as  cer- 
tain, as  convenient  to  the  contributor,  both  in  the 
time  and  in  the  mode  of  payment,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  revenue  which  they  brought  to  the  prince,  as 
little  burdensome  to  the  people.  The  following  short 
ireview  of  some  of  the  principal  taxes  which  liave 
taken  place  in  different  ages  and  countries,  will  show, 
that  the  endeavours  of  all  nations  have  not  in  this 
respect  been  equally  successfuL 

*  See  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man,  page  474^  A  seq. 
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Aeticix  I. 

Taxes  upon  RerU^Taxes  upon  the  Rent  ofLani. 

A  tax  upon  the  rent  of  knd  may  eiliier  be  im- 
posed according  to  a  certain  canon,  every  district 
being  valued  at  a  certain  rent,  whidi  valuation  is 
not  afterwards  to  be  altered ;  or  it  may  be  impoaed 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  vary  with  eveiy  variation  in 
the  real  rent  of  the  land,  and  to  rise  or  fall  widi  ^e 
improvement  of  declension  of  its  cultivation. 

A  land-tax  which,  like  that  of  Great  Britain,  is 
assessed  upon  each  district  according  to  a  certain 
invariable  canon,  though  it  should  be  equal  at  die 
time  of  its  first  estaUiihment,  necessarily  becomes 
unequal  in  process  of  time  according  to  the  imequal 
degrees  of  improvement  or  neglect  in  die  cuhSvation 
of  the  diflFerent  parts  of  the  country.  In  £n^and, 
the  valuation,  according  to  which  the  diffisrent  coun- 
ties and  parishes  were  assessed  to  the  land-tax  by 
the  4th  of  William  and  Mary,  was  veiy  unequal 
even  at  its  first  establishment.  This  tax,  dierefore, 
so  far  offends  against  the  first  of  the  four  maxims 
abo^e  mentioned.  It  is  perfecdy  agreeable  to  the 
other  three.  It  is  perffectfy  certain.  The  time  of 
payment  fi>r  the  tax,  being  the  same  as  diat  for  die 
rent,  is  as  convenient  as  it  can  be  to  the  contributor. 
Though  the  landlord  is  in  all  cases  the  real  contri- 
butor, the  tax  is  commonly  advanced  by  the  tenant 
to  whom  the  landlord  is  obliged  to  allow  it  in  die 
payment  of  the  rent.  This  tax  is  levied  by  a  much 
smaller  number  of  officers  than  any  other  which 
affords  nearly  the  same  revenue.  As  the  tax  upon 
each  district  does  not  rise  with  the  rise  of  the  rent, 
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the  soyerdga  does  not  share  in  the  pt)fite  of  tt^ 
laodloid's  improvemeats.  Those  impiovements  some- 
tjnies  contribute,  indeed,  to  the  discharge  of  the 
other  landkwds  of  tl^  district*  But  the  aggravation 
of  the  tax,  whkh  this  may  sometimes  occasion  upon 
a  paxticular  estate,  is  alvmys  so  very  small,  that  it 
never  can  disoonrage  those  improvements,  nor  keep 
down  the  produce  of  the  land  below  what  it  would 
odierwise  rise  to.  As  it  has  no  tendency  to  diminish 
the  quantity,  k  can  have  none  to  raise  the  price  of 
that  produce.  It  does  not  obstruct  die  industry  of 
the  people ;  it  subjects  the  landlord  to  no  other  tn- 
conveniency  besides  the  unavoidaMe  one  of  paying 
the  tax. 

The  advantage,  howenner,  which  the  landlord  has 
derived  from  tlie  invariable  constancy  of  the  valu^ 
tion,  by  which  all  the  bnds  of  Great  Britain  are 
rated  tx>  the  land-tax,  has  been  principally  owing  to 
some  circumstances  altogether  extraneous  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  tax. 

It  has  been  owifl^  in  part,  to  the  great  prosperi^ 
of  almort  every  pait  of  the  conntry,  the  rents  of  al- 
most all  the  estates  of  Gieat  Britam  having,  since 
the  ttme  when  this  vahiation  was  first  established^ 
b^en  continually  rising,  and  scarce  any  of  them  hav- 
ing fitHen.  The  kndlcmls,  therefore,  have  almost 
all  gained  the  dtfS^rence  between  the  tax  whidi  they 
would  have  paid,  according  to  the  present  nnt  of 
&eir  estates,  and  that  which  they  actually  pay  ac- 
cording to  the  aneiectt  valuation.  Had  the  state  of 
the  country  been  different,  had  rents  been  gradually 
filing  in  consequence  of  tibe  declension  ^  cultiva^ 
tion,  the  laxkBoids  would  aknost  all  have  lost  thii$  - 
difference.    In  the  «ta«e  of  things  which  has  hap- 
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pened  to  take  place  siQce  the  revolutioii^the  constancy 
of  the  valuation  has  been  advanti^eous  to  the  land- 
lord and  hurtful  to  the  sovereign*  In  a  different 
state  of  things  it  itnight  have  been  advantageous  te 
the  sovereign  and  hurtful  to  the  landlord. 

As  the  tax  is  made  payable  in  money,  so  the  va- 
luation of  the  land  is  expressed  in  money.  Since 
the  establishment  of  this  vtduatimi^  the  value  of  silver 
has  been  pretty  imifonn^  and  there  haa  been  no  al- 
teration in  the  standard  of  the  coin,  either  as  to 
weight  or  fineness.  ^  Had  ^ver  risen  considerably  in 
its  value,  as  it  seems  to  have  done  in  the  course  of 
the  two  centuries  which  preceded  ike  discovery  of 
the  mines  of  America,  the  constancy  of  the  valuation 
might  have  proved  very  oppressive  to  the'  landlord. 
Had  silver  fkllen  considerably  in  its  value,  as  it  cer- 
tainly did  for  about  a  century  at  least  after  the  disco- 
very of  those  mines,  the  same  constancy  of  valuation 
would  have  reduced  very  much  this  branch  of  the 
revenue  of  the  sovereign.  Had  any  considerable  al- 
teration been  made  in  the  standard  of  the  money, 
either  by  sinking  the  same  quantity  of  silver  to  a 
lower  denomination,  or  by  raising  it  to  a  higher ;  had 
an  ounce  of  silver,for  example,  instead  of  being  coined 
into  five  shillii^  and  two  pence,  been  coined  eldier 
into  pieces  which  bore  so  low  a  denomination  as  two 
shillings  and  seven  pence,  or  into  pieces  which  bore 
so  high  a  one  as  ten  dbilUn^  and  four  pence,  it  would, 
in  the  one  case,  have  hurt  the  revenue  of  the  pro^ 
prietor,  in  the  other  that  of  the  sovereign. 

In  circumstances,  therefore,  somewhat  difiierent 
from  those  which  have  actually  taken  place,  this 
constancy  of  valuation  might  have  been  a  very  great 
inconveniency,  either  to  the  contributors  or  to  the 
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commcmwealtfa.  In  ihe  course  of  ages,  radi  circum- 
stances, however,  must  at  some  time  or  otber  hap^ 
pen.  But  though  empires,  like  all  the  other  works 
of  men^  have  all  hitherto  proved  mortal,  yet  every 
empire  aims  at  immortality.  '  Every  cmistitution, 
therefore,  whidi  it  is  meant  should  he  a9  permanent 
as  the  empire  itself,  ought  to  be  convenient,  not  in 
certain  circumstances  only,  but  in  all  circumstances ; 
or  ought  to  be  suited,  not  to  those  circumstances 
which  are  transitory,  occasional,  or  accidental,  but 
to  those  which  are  necessary,  and  therefwe  always 
the  same. 

A  tax  upon  the  rent  of  land,  which  varies  with 
every  variation  of  the  rent^  or  which  rises  and  faiU 
accG^rding  to  the  improvement  or  neglect  of  cultiva- 
tion, is  recommended  by  that  sect  of  men  of  letters 
in  France,  who  call  themselves  the  economists,  as 
the  most  equitable  of  allttaxes.  All  taxes,  they  pre- 
tend, &il  ultimately  upon  the  rent  of  land,  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  imposed  equally  upon  the  fund  which 
must  finally  pay  them.  That  all  taxes  ought  to 
fall  as  equally  as  possible  upon  the  fund  which  must 
finally  pay  them,  is  certaiiriy  true.  But  without 
entering  into  the  disagreeaUe  discussion  of  the  me- 
taphysical argum^its  by  which  they  support  their 
very  ingenious  theory,  it  will  sufficiently  appearyfrom 
the  following  review,  what  are  the  taxes  which  &n 
finally  upon  the  rent  of  the  land,  and  what  are  those 
winch  fidl  finally  upon  some  other  fund. 

la  the  Venetian  territcny,  all  the  arable  lands 

which  are  given  in  lease  to  fiunners  are  taxed  at  a 

'  tenth  of  the  rent.^    The  leases  are  recorded  in  a 

public  register,  which  is  kept  by  the  officers  of  re- 

*  Memoires  conosmant  Im  'DuliU,  pw  t40, 2fL 
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venue  in  each  province  or  district  When  the  pro« 
prietor  coltiyates  his  own  lands,  they  wee  valued  ac« 
cording  to  an  equitable  estinuttion^and  he  b  allowed 
a  deduction  of  one  fifih  of  the  tax ;  so  that  for  such 
land  he  pays  only  eight  instead  of  ten  per  cent  of 
the  supposed  rent 

A  land-tax  of  this  kind  is  certainly  more  equal 
than  the  land-tax  of  Englsmd.  It  might  not  perhaps, 
be  altogether  so  certain,  and  the  assessment  of  the 
tax  might  frequently  occasion  a  good  deal  more 
trouble  to  the  landlord.  It  might,  too,  be  a  good 
deal  more  expensive  in  the  levying. 

Such  a  system  of  administration,  however,  might 
perhaps  be  contrived,  as  would  in  a  great  measure 
bodi  prevent  this  uncertainty  and  moderate  this  ex^^ 


The  landlord  and  tenant,  fiir  exAm{^e,might  joindy 
be  obliged  to  record  their  >lease  in  a  public  regfister. 
Proper  penalties  might  be  enacted  against  <x>nceal- 
ng  or  misrepresentii^  any  of  t^  conditions;  and 
if  part  of  those  penalties  were  to  be  paid  to  etdier 
of  Ihe  two  parties  who  informed  against  sand  con« 
victed  the  other  of  such  concealment  or  misrepresent 
tation,  it  would  effectually  deter  them  from  combin* 
ing  together  in  order  to  defiraud  the  public  revenue. 
AU  the  conditions  of  the  lease  might  be  sufficiently 
known  from  such  a  record. 

Some  landlords,  instead  of  raising  the  rent,  take  a 
fine  for  the  renewal  of  the  lease.  This  practace  is, 
in  most  cases,  the  expedient  of  a  spendthrift,  who, 
for  a  swn  of  ready  money,  sells  a  fiiture  revenue  of 
much  greater  value.  It  is  in  most  cases,  thereAnv, 
hurtfol  to  the  landlord.  It  is  frequently  hurtful  to  the 
tenant,  and  it  is  always  hurtful  to  the  community. 
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It  frequeittly  takes  from  the  tenant  so  great  a  part 
of  his  capital,  and  thereby  climinisbes  so  much  his 
ability  to  cultivate  the  lancl^  that  he  finds  it  more 
difficult  to  pay  a  small  rent  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been  to  pay  a  great  cme.  Whatever  diminishes 
his  ability  to  cultivate,  necessarily  keeps  down,  below 
what  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  revenue  of  the  community.  By  ren- 
dtf  Ing  the  tax  upon  such  fines  a  good  deal  heavier 
than  upon  the  ordinary  tent,  this  hurtful  piactiee 
might  be  discouraged  to  the  no  small  advantage  of 
all  the  different  parties  concerujed,  of  the  landlord, 
of  the  tenant,  of  the  sovereign,  and  of  the  whole 
community. 

Some  leases  prescribe  to  the  tenant  acertain  mode 
of  cultivation,  and  a  certain  succession  of  crops,  dur«> 
ing  the  wbde  continuance  of  the  lease*  This  con- 
dition, which  is  generally  the  effect  of  the  landlord's 
amcett  of  lus  own  superior  knowledge  (a  conceit  in 
HM»t  cases  very  ill  founded),  ought  always  to  be 
oonsideied  aa  an  additiimal  rent,  as  a  rent  in  service, 
iBsteid  of  a  rent  in  money.  In  order  to  discourage 
the  practice  which  is  generally  a  foolish  one,  this 
species  of  rent  might  be  valued  rather  high,  and 
oonsequeittly  taxed  somewhat  higher  than  common 
money^rents. 

Some  landlords,  instead  of  a  rent  in  money,  re- 
quire a  rent  in  kind,  in  com,  cattle,. poultry,  wine, 
oil,  &c ;  others,  again,  require  a  rent  in  service. 
Such  rents  are  always  more  hurtful  to  the  tenant 
tiian  beneficial  to  the  landlord.  They  either  take 
more  or  keep  more  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  fyrmm: 
than  they  put  into  thai  of  the  latter,  in  eveiy  coun- 
try where  they  take  place,  the  tenants  are  poor  and 
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beggariy,  pretty  much  according  to  ^e  degree  in 
which  they  take  place.  By  valuing  in  the  same  man- 
ner such  rents  rather  high,  and  consequently  taxing 
them  somewhat  higher  than  common  money*r^its, 
a  practice  which  is  hurtful  to  the  whole  community, 
might,  perhaps,  he  sufficiently  discouraged. 

When  the  landlord  chose  to  occupy  himself  a  purt 
of  his  own  lands,  the  rent  might  be  valued  according 
to  an  equitable  arbitration  of  the  farmers  and  land- 
lords in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  moderate  abate- 
ment of  the  tax  might  be  granted  to  him,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  Venetian  territory,  provided 
tiie  rent  of  the  lands  which  he  occupied  did  not  ex- 
ceed a  certain  sum.  It  is  of  importance  that  the 
landlord  should  be  encouraged  to  cultivate  a  part  of 
his  own  land.  His  capital  is  generally  greater  than 
that  of  the  tenant,  and,  with  less  skill,  he  can  fre- 
quently raise  a  greater  produce.  The  landlord  can 
afford  to  try  experiments,  and  is  generally  disposed 
to  do  so.  His  unsuccessful  experiments  occasion 
only  a  moderate  loss  to  himself.  His  successfiil  ones, 
contribute  to  the  improvement  and  better  cultiva- 
tion of  the  whole  country.  It  might  be  of  impor- 
tance, however,  that  the  abatement  of  the  tax  should 
encourage  him  to  cultivate  to  a  certain  extent  only. 
If  the  landlords  should,  the  greater  part  of  them,  be 
tempted  to  farm  the  whole  of  their  own  lands,  the 
country  (instead  of  sober  and  industrious  tenants; 
who  are  bound  by  their  own  interest  to  cultivate  as 
well  as  their  capital  and  skill  will  allow  them)  would 
be  filled  with  idle  and  profligate  baiUfis,  whose  abu- 
sive management  would  soon  degrade  the  cultivation, 
^hd  reduce  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  to  the 
diminution,  not  only  of  tiie  revenue  of  their  masters, 
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bat  (^the  most  important  part  of  that  of  the  whde 
socie^. 

Such  a  83r9tem  of  administraticm  mi^t,  perhaps, 
free  a  tax  of  this  kind  from  any  degree  of  uncertainty, 
which  could  occasion  either  oppression  or  inconye- 
niency  to  the  contributor ;  and  might,  at  the  same 
time,  serve  to  introduce  into  the  common  manage- 
ment of  land  such  a  plan  of  policy  as  might  contri- 
bute a  good  deal  to  the  general  improvement  and 
good  cultivation  of  the  country. 

The  expense  of  levying  a  land-tax,  which  varied 
with  every  variation  oi  the  rent,  would,  no  doubt,  be 
somewhat  greater  than  that  of  levying  one  which  was 
always  rated  according  to  a  fixed  valuation.  Some 
additional  expense  would  necessarily  be  incurred,  boUi 
by  the  diflSerent  register-offices  which  it  would  be  pro- 
per to  establish  in  the  different  districts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  by  the  different  valuations  which  might  occa- 
sionally be  made  of  the  lands  which  die  proprietor 
chose  to  occupy  himself.  The  expense  of  all  this,  how- 
ever, might  be  very  moderate,  and  much  below  what 
is  incurred  in  the  levying  of  many  other  taxes,  which 
afford  a  very  inconsiderable  revenue  in  comparison  of 
what  might  easily  be  drawn  from  a  tax  of  this  kind. 

The  discouragement  which  a  variable  land-tax  of 
this  kind  might  give  to  the  improvement  of  land, 
seems  to  be  the  most  important  objectimi  which  can 
be  made  to  it.  The  landlord  would  certainly  be  less 
disposed  to  improve,  when  the  sovereign,  who  ood^ 
tributed  nothing  to  the  expense,  was  to  share  in 
the  proi^t  of  the  improvement.  Even  this  objectum 
might,  perhaps,  be  obviated,  by  allowing  the  landlcnrd, 
before  he  began  his  improvement,  to  ascertain,  in 
conjunction  with  the  officers  qf  revenue,  the  actual 
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valii^  of  \m  lands,  aeoOTdiag  to  the  equitable  arbitn^ 
tion  of  a  certain  number  of  landlords  and  farmer^  in 
the  neighbourhood,  equally  chosen  by  both  parties ; 
and  by  rating  him,  according  to  this  i^ahiation,  for 
such  a  number  of  years  as  might  be  fully  sufl&^nt 
for  his  complete  indemnification.  To  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  sovei^ign  towards  the  unprovement 
of  the  land,  from  a  regard  to  the  increase  of  his  own 
revenue,  is  one  of  the  principal  advantages  proposed 
by  this  Species  of  land-tax.  The  term,  therefore, 
flowed  for  the  indemnification  of  the  landlord, 
ought  not  to  be  a  great  deal  longer  than  what  was 
necessary  for  that  purpose,  lest  the  remoteness  of 
the  interest  should  discourage  too  much  this  atten* 
tion.  It  had  better,  however,  be  somewhat  too  long, 
than  in  any  respect  too  short.  No  incitement  to  the 
attention  of  the  sovereign  can  ever  eounterbalattce 
the  smallest  discouragement  to  that  of  the  landlord. 
The  attenticm  of  the  sovereign  can  be,  at  best,  hot  a 
yery  general  and  vague  consideration  of  what  is  likely 
to  contribute  to  the  better  cultivation  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  dominioi^.  The  attention  of  the  landlord 
is  a  particular  and  minute  consideration  oTwkit  is 
likely  to  be  the  most  advantageous  application  of 
every  inch  of  ground  upon  his  estate.  The  princi- 
pal attention  of  the  sovereign  ought  to  be,  to  encou- 
mge  by  every  means  in  his  power,  the  attention 
both  of  the  landlord  and  of  the  fiirmer,  by  aflowing 
both  to  pursue  their  own  interest  in  their  own  way, 
and  according  to  llieir  own  judgment ;  by  giving  to 
both  the  most  perfect  security  that  they  shaH  enjoy 
the  fiiU  recompense  of  their  own  industry ;  and  by 
procuringto  both  the  most  extensive  market  for  every 
part  of  their  produce,  in  eonsequence  of  establish- 
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ing  the  easiest  and  safest  commimioations  both  by 
land  and  by  water,  through  every  part  of  his  own 
dominions,  as  well  as  the  most  unbounded  freedom* 
of  exportation  to  the  dominions  of  all  other  princes^ 
If,  by  such  a  system  of  administration,  a  faix  ^ 
this  kind  could  be  so  managed  as  to  give,  not  oniy 
no  discoturagement,  but,  on  the  contrary,  some  en- 
couragement to  the  improvement  of  land,  it  does 
not  appear  likely  to  occasion  any  otter  inconvenien- 
cy  to  the  landlord,  except  always  the  ttnavoidable 
one  of  being  obliged  to  pay  tiie  tax. 

In  all  the  variations  of  die  state  of  the  society,  in 
the  improvement  and  in  the  declension  of  a^cul- 
ture ;  iti  all  die  variations  in  the  value  of  silver,  and 
in  all  those  in  the  standard  of  the  coib,  a  tat  of  this 
kind  would,  of  its  own  accord,  and  without  any  at« 
tention  of  government,  readily  suit  itself  to  the  ac- 
tual situation  of  things,  and  would  be  eqtiaUy  just 
and  equitable  in  all  those  diffetent  changes.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  much  more  proper  to  be  esta- 
blished as  a  perpetual  and  unalterable  regulation,  or 
as  what  is  called  a  fundamental  law  of  the  common- 
wealth, than  any  tax  which  was  always  to  be  levied 
according  to  a  certain  valnatioti. 

Some  states,  instead  of  the  simple  and  obvious 
expedient  of  a  register  of  leases,  have  had  recourse 
to  the  laborious  and  expensive  one  of  an  actual  sur- 
vey and  valuation  of  all  the  lands  in  the  country. 
l!^y  have  suspected,  probably,  that  th^  lessor  and 
lessee,  in  order  to  defraud  the  public  revenue,  might 
Qombine  to  conceal  the  real  terms  of  the  lease. 
Doomsday-book  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  a 
very  accurate  survey  of  this  kind. 

VOL.  III.  .  S 
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In  the  ancient  dominions  of  the  king  of  Prussia, 
the  land-tax  is  assessed  according  to  an  actual  sur- 
vey and  valuation,  which  is  reviewed  and  altered 
from  time  to  time.*    According  to  tliat  valuation, 
the  lay-proprietors  pay  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  their  revenue ;  ecclesiastics  from  forty 
to  forty-five  per  cent.     The  siu^ey  and  valuation  of 
Silesia  was  made  by  order  of  the  present  king,  it  is 
said,  with  great  accuracy.    According  to  that  valua- 
tion, the  lands  belonging  to  the  bishop  of  Breslaw 
are  taxed  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their  rent. 
The  other  revenues  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  both  reli- 
.  gions,  at  fifty  per  cent.    The  commanderies  of  the 
Teutonic  order,  and  of  that  of  Malta,  at  forty  per 
cent*    Lands  held  by  a  noble  tenure,  at  thirty-eight 
and  one  third  per  cent.    Lands  held  by  a  base  te- 
,  nure^  at  thirty-five  and  one-third  per  cent. 

The  survey  and  valuation  of  Bohemia  is  said  to 
have  been  the  work  of  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
.  It  was  not  perfected  till  after  the  peace  of  1748,  by 
the  orders  of  the  present  empress  queen.f  The  sur- 
.  vey  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  which  was  begun  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  VI,  was  not  perfected  till  after 
1760.  It  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  accurate  that 
has  ever  been  made.  The  survey  of  Savoy  and 
Piedmont  was  executed  under  the  ordei^  of  the  late 
king  of  Sardinia.^ 

In  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  reve- 
nue of  the  church  is  taxed  much  higher  than  that 
of  lay-proprietors.    The  revenue  of  the  church  is, 

-       ♦Mcmcrires  concernant  lea  Droits,  Ac  torn.  i»  p«  114,  115, 
116,  Ac 
t  Id.  torn,  i,  p.  88,  84. 
t  M.  p.  280,  &c.  Oao,  p.  287,  Ac.  to  316. 
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the  greater  part  of  it,  a  burden  upon  the  rent  of 
land.  It  seldom  happens  that  any  part  of  it  is  ap- 
plied towards  the  improvement  of  land ;  or  is  so  em- 
ployed  as  to  contribute,  in  any  respect,  towards  in- 
creasing the  revenue  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
His  Prussian  majesty  had  probably,  upon  that  ac- 
coimt,  thought  it  reasonable,  that  it  should  contri- 
bute a  good  deal  more  towards  relieving  the  exigen- 
cies qf  the  state.  In  some  countries,  the  lands  of 
the  church  are  exempted  from  all  taxes.  In  others, 
they  are  taxed  more  lightly  than  other  lands.  In 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  the  lands  which  the  church 
possessed  before  1575,  are  rated  to  the  tax  at  a 
third  only  of  their  value. 

In  Silesia,  lands  held  by  a  noble  tenure  are  taxed 
three  per  cent,  higher  than  those  held  by  a  base 
tenure.  The  honours  and  privileges  of  different 
kinds  annexed  to  the  former,  his  Prussian  majesty 
had  probably  imagined,  would  sufficiently  compen- 
sate to  the  proprietor  a  small  aggravation  of  the  tax; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  humiliating  inferiority 
of  the  latter  would  be  in  some  measure  alleviated, 
by  being  taxed  somewhat  more  lightly.  In  other 
countries,  the  system  of  taxation,  instead  of  alleviat- 
ing, aggravates  this  inequality.  In  the  dominions 
of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  in  those  provinces  of 
France  which  are  subject  to  what  is  called  the  real 
or  predial  taille,  the  tax  &lls  altogether  upon  the 
lands  held  by  a  base  tenure.  Those  held  by  a  noble 
one  are  exempted. 

A  land-tax  assessed  according  to  a  general  sur- 
vey and  valuation,  how  equal  soever  it  may  be  at 
first,  must,  in  the  course  of  a  very  moderate  period 
of  time,  become  unequal.    To  prevent  its  becoming 

s2 
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so  would  require  the  continual  and  painful  attentioft 
of  government  to  all  ^e  ranations  in  the  state  and 
produce  c^  every  different  fimn  in  the  country.  The 
governments  of  Prussia,  of  Bohemia,  of  Sardinia, 
and  of  the  duchy  of  Mikn,  actually  exert  an  atten«* 
tion  of  this  kind ;  an  attention  so  unsttitahle  to  the 
nature  of  government,  that  it  is  not  hkeiy  to  be  of 
long  continuance,  and  which,  if  it  is  contmned,  wiH 
probably,  in  the  long-run,  occasion  much  more  tioo^ 
ble  and  vexation  thui  it  can  possibly  bring  rriief  to 
the  contributors. 

In  1666,  the  generality  of  Montauban  was  asses- 
sed to  the  real  or  predial  taille,  according,  it  is  said, 
to  a  very  exact  survey  and  valuation.^  By  1727, 
this  assessment  had  become  altogether  unequal.  In 
order  to  remedy  this  inconveoiency,  govenuneotfaaB 
found  no  better  expedient,  than  to  impose  upon  the 
whole  genendity  an  additional  tax  of  a  huwfaed  and 
twenty  thousand  livres.  This  addikianai  tax  is  rated 
upon  all  the  different  districts  subject  to  the  tailJe 
according  to  the  old  asseswieat.  But  it  is  levieiL 
asAj  upon  those  which,  in  the  actual  state  of  ditmgs, 
are  by  that  assessment  under-taxed ;  and  it  is  applied 
to  the  rdief  of  those  which,  by  the  same  asseas* 
ment,  are  over-taxed.  Two  districts,  for  example, 
one  of  which  ought,  in  the  actual  state  of  tlni^,  to 
be  taxed  at  nine  hundred,  the  other  at  eleven  fano- 
dred  livres,  arc,  by  the  old  assessment,  both  taxad  at 
a  thousand  livres.  Both  these  districts  are,  by  the 
additional  tax,  rated  at  eleven  hundred  livres  each. 
But  this  additional  tax  is  levied  only  upon  the  dis- 
trict under-charged,  and  it  is  ^plied  «It(^;ether  to 
the  relief  of  that  overcharged,  which  conaeque&tly 
Memoires  concemant  les  Droits,  Ac.  torn.  S,  p.  IS^  ♦c. 
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pays  aa\j  niae  huadred  livres.  The  goTernmeBt 
iMither  gains  bm  loses  bj  tine  additional  tax,  wbich 
is  applied  altog^her  to  remedy  the  inequalities  aris« 
ing  from  the  old  assessment*  The  Application  is 
pr^ty  much  regulated  according  to  the  discretion  of 
the  intendant  of  the  generality,  and  must,  therefore, 
be  in  a  great  measure  arbitrary. 

Taxes  to^  mn  frcporHomdj  not  to  tie  Renty  but  to  the  Pro* 
dueeitf  Land* 

Taxss  upoQ  the  produce  of  land  are,  in  reaKty, 
taxes  upon  the  rent ;  and  though  they  may  be  ori- 
ginally advanced  by  the  &rmer,  are  finally  paid  by 
the  landlord.  When  a  certain  portion  c^  ^  pro- 
duce  is  to  be  paid  away  for  a  tax,  the  fanner  com- 
pites,  as  well  as  he  can,  what  the  value  of  this 
portion  is,  one  year  with  another,  likely  to  amount 
to,  and  he  makes  a  proportionable  abatement  in  the 
rent  which  he  i^rees  to  pay  to  the  landlord.  There 
is  no  farmer  who  does  not  compute  before-hand  what 
die  church  tythe,  which  is  a  land-tax  of  this  kind, 
is,  one  year  with  another,  likely  to  amount  to. 

The  tythe,  and  every  other  land-tax  of  this  kind, 
under  the  appearance  of  perfect  equality,  are  very 
unequal  taxes;  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce 
being  in  difierent  situations,  equivalent  to  a  very 
different  portion  of  the  rent.  In  some  very  rich 
lands,  the  produce  is  so  great,  that  the  one  half  of  it 
is  fully  sufficient  to  replace  to  the  farmer  his  capital 
employed  in  cultivation,  together  with  the  ordinary 
profits  of  farming  stock  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
other  half,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the 
value  of  the  other  half,  he  could  afford  to  pay  as 
rent  to  the  landlord,  if  there  was  no  ty the^  But.  if 
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a  tenth  of  the  produce  is  taken  from  him  in  the  way 
of  tjthe,  he  must  require  an  abatement  of  the  fifth 
part  of  his  rent,  otherwise  he  cannot  get  back  his 
capital  with  the  ordinary  profit.  In  this  case,  the 
rent  of  tlie  landlord,  instead  of  amounting  to  a  half, 
or  five-tenths  of  the  whole  produce,  will  amount  only 
to  four-tenths  of  it.  In  poorer  lands,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  produce  is  sometimes  so  small,  and  the 
expense  of  cultivation  so  great,  that  it  requires  four- 
fifths  of  the  whole  produce,  to  replace  to  the  fiurmer 
his  capital  with  the  ordinary  profit.  In  this  case, 
though  iiiere  was  no  tythe,  the  rent  of  the  landlord 
could  amount  to  no  more  than  one-fifth  or  two- 
tenths  c^  the  whole  produce.  But  if  the  farmer 
pays  one-tenth  of  the  produce  in  the  way  of  tythe, 
he  must  require  an  equal  abatement  of  tlie  rent  of 
the  landlord,  which  will  thus  be  reduced  to  one-tenth 
only  of  the  whole  produce.'  Upon  the  rent  of  rich 
lands  the  tythe  may  sometimes  be  a  tax  of  no  more 
than  one-fifth  part,  or  four  shillings  in  the  pound ; 
whereas  upon  that  pf  poorer  lands,  it  may  some- 
times be  a  tsK^  of  one  ba)f,  or  of  ten  shillings  in  the 
pound. 

The  tythe,  as  it  is  frequently  a  very  unequal  tax 
upon  the  rent,  so  it  is  always  a  great  discoun^- 
ment,  both  to  the  improvements  of  the  landlord  and 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  fiu*mer.  The  one.  cannot 
venture  to  make  the  most  important,  which  are  ge- 
nerally the  most  expensive  improvements ;  nor  the 
other  to  raise  the  most  valuable,  which  are  generally, 
too,  the  most  expensive  crops ;  when  the  church, 
which  lays  out  no  part  of  the  expense,  is  to  share 
so  very  largely  in  the  profit.  The  cultivation  of 
madder  was,  for  a  long  time,  confined  by  the  tythe 
to  the  United  Provinces,  which,  being  ppsbyterian 
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countries,  and  upon  that  account  exempted  from  this 
destructive  tax,  enjoyed  a  scnrt  of  monopoly  of  that 
useful  dyeing  drug  against  the  rest  of  Europe.  The 
late  attempts  to  introduce  the  culture  of  this  plant 
into  En^nd,  have  been  made  only  in  consequence 
of  the  statute,  whidi  enacted  that  five  shillings  an 
acre  should  be  received  in  lieu  of  all  manner  of  tjthe 
upon  madder. 

As  through  the  greats  part  of  Europe,  the  church, 
so  in  many  different  countries  of  Asia,  the  state,  is 
principally  supported  by  a  land-tax,  proportioned, 
not  to  the  rent,  but  to  the  produce  of  the  land.  In 
China,  the  principal  revenue  of  the  sovereign  con- 
sists in  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  all  the  lands 
of  the  empire.  This  tenth  part,  however,  is  es- 
timated  so  very  moderately,  that,  in  many  provinces, 
it  is  said  not  to  exceed  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  or«^ 
dinary  produce.  The  land-tax  or  land-rent  which 
used  to  be  paid  to  the  Mahometan  government  of 
Bengal,  before  that  country  fell  into  the  hands  of 
&e  English  East-India  company,  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  about  a  SMi  part  of  the  produce.  The 
land-tax  of  ancient  Egypt  is  said  likewise  to  have 
amounted  to  a  fifth  part. 

In  Asia,  this  sort  of  land-tax  is  said  to  interest 
the  sovereign  in  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of 
land.  The  sovereigns  of  China,  those  of  Bengal 
while  imder  the  Mahometan  government,  and  thos« 
of  ancient  Egypt,  are  said,  accordingly,  to  have  been 
extremely  attentive  to  the  making  and  maintaimng 
ctf  goods  roads  and  navigable  canals,  in  ovdar  to  in- 
crease, as  much  as  possible,  both  the  quantity  and 
value  of  every  part  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  by 
procuring  to  every  part  of  it  the  most  extensirve 
market  which  their  own  dominions  could  affo]^.  The 
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tythe  <^the  ohurch  13  divided  into  suck  dmaU  por^ 
tions  that  no  one  o£  its  proprietors  can  have  asy 
iiUerest  of  this  kind*  Th^  pitfsoo  ol'a  pimsk  ooi^d 
never  fuid  hia  aoeount;  in  makiag  a  road  oc  canal  to 
a  distant  part  of  the  eoimtry^  in  order  to  eiitead  ike 
market  for  the  produce  of  his  owb  particular  parish. 
Such  taxes,  when  destined  for  the  maintenaace  pf 
the  state,  have  some  advantages,  which  me^  serve 
in  some  measure  to  balaaee  their  iacoiu^eMency. 
When  divined  for  the  n^^aitttenanee  of  the  chuirch, 
they  are  attended  with  nothing  but  incouvenioncy. 

Taxes  upon  the  produce  c^  land  may  be  levied, 
either  in  kind^  or,  according  to  a  certain  vDluatjop, 
in  money. 

The  parson  of  a  parish,  or  a  gentlemiA  of  small 
fortune  who  liyes  upon  his  estate,  may  sometimes, 
perhaps,  find  some  advantage  in  receiving,  the  one 
his  tythe,  and  the  other  his  rent,  in  kind.  The  quan- 
ti^  to  be  collected,  and.  the  district  within  which  it 
|3  to  be  collected,  are  so  small,  that  they  both  cap 
oversee,  with  their  own  eyes,  the  collection  and  dis- 
posal of  every  part  of  whait  is  due  to  them.  A  gen- 
tleman of  great.  fi)rtune,  who  lived  in  the  capital, 
would  be  in  danger  of  suffering  mueb  hy  tiie  n^leet, 
and  more  by  the  frauid,  of  his  faetors  and  agents,  if 
the  rents  of  an  estate  in  a  d«s$ant  provinc?  were  to 
be  paid  to  hini  in  this  man»sr.  The  loss  of  Ae  ^ve- 
reign,  from  the  abuse  and  depredation  of  his  tax- 
^therers,  would  necessarily  be  nuich  greater.  The 
servanta  of  the  most  careless  private  person  are,  per-- 
haps,  move  under  the  eye  of  their  master  than  those 
#f  t^  moeit  careful  prince ;  and  a  puUic  xey^mm^ 
^hich  was  paid  in  kind,  wo«ld  suiSer  so  m¥oh  firom 
the  iiftismattagement  of  th^  collectors,  that  a  vei^ 
small  part  of  whtttwaa  levied  upon  the  peeple  would 
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ever  arrive  at  the  treasury  of  tke  pnnce.  Some  part 
of  the  public  reyenue  of  China,  however,  is  said  to 
be  paid  in  tiiis  manner.  The  mandarins  and  other 
tax-gatherers  will,  no  doubt,  find  their  advants^e  in 
continuing  the  practice  of  a  payment,  which  is  so 
ranch  more  liable  to  abuse  than  any  payment  in 
money. 

A  tax  upon  the  produce  of  l^d,  which  i^  levied  in 
moftey,  maty  be  levied,  either  according  to  a  valua- 
tk>n,  which  varies  with  all  the  variations  of  the  mar- 
ket-price ;  or  aecordiug  to  a  fixed  valuation,  a  bushel 
of  wiieat,£EMr  ex^Eople,  being  always  valued  at  one 
aad  the  same  money  prk)e,  whatever  may  be  the 
state  of  the  mark/et.  The  produce  of  a  tax  levied 
in  the  former  way  will  vary  only  according  to  the 
variations  in  the  real  produce  of  the  land^  according 
to  the  impyovemeat  or  neglect  of  cultivation.  The 
produce  of  a  tax  levied  in  the  latter  way  will  vary, 
not  onty  according  to  the  variations  in  the  produce 
of  the  land,  but  according  both  to  those  in  the  value 
of  the  precious  metals,  and  those  in  the  quantity  of 
those  metals  which  is  at  difiet ent  times  contained  in 
coin  of  the  same  denomination.  The  produce  of  the 
former  will  always  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  real  produce  of  the  land.  The  produce 
of  the  latter  may,  at  different  times,  beat*  very  dif- 
ferent proportions  to  that  value.j 

When,  instead  either  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
produce  of  land,  or  of  the  price  of  a  certain  pcnrtion, 
a  certain  sum  of  money  is  to  be  paid  in  fulfcompen- 
aation  for  aU  tax  or  tythe ;  the  tax  becomes,  in  this 
ease,  exactly  of  the  same  nature  with  the  land-tax 
of  England.  It  neither  rises  nor  falls  with  the  rent 
of  the  land.    It  neither  encourages  nor  discourages 
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improvement.  The  tythe  in  the  grater  part  of 
those  parishes  which  pay  what  is  called  a  modns,  in 
lieu  of  all  other  tythe,  is  a  tax  of  this  kind.  During* 
the  Mahometan  government  of  Bengal,  instead  of 
the  pa3nnent  in  kind  of  die  fifth  part  of  the  produce, 
a  modus,  and,  it  is  said,  a  very  moderate  one,  was 
established  in  the  greater  part  of  the  districts  or  ze- 
mindaries  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  servants  of 
the  East  India  company,  under  pretence  of  restmng 
the  public  revenue  to  its  proper  value,  have,  in  some 
provinces,  exchanged  this  modus  for  a  payment  in 
kind.  Under  their  management,  this  change  is  likely 
both  to  discourage  cultivation,  and  to  g^e  new  op- 
portunities for  abuse  in  the  collection  of  the  public 
revenue,  which  has  fallen  very  much  below  what  it 
was  said  to  have  been  when  it  first  fell  under  the 
management  of  the  company.  The  servants  of  the 
company  may,  periiaps,  have  profited  by  the  change, 
but  at  the  expense,  it  is  probable,  bodi  of  th^  mas- 
ters  and  of  the  country. 

Tases  upon  the  Rent  qf  Houses. 

The  rent  of  a  house  may  be  distinguished  into 
two  parts^of  which  the  one  may  very  properly  be 
called  the  building-rent;  the  other  is  commonly 
called  the  ground-rent. 

The  building-rent  is  the  interest  or  profit  of  the 
capital  expended  in  building  the  house.  In  order  to 
put  the  trade  of  a  builder  upon  a  level  with  other 
trades,itis  necessary  that  this  rent  should  besuffici^it, 
first,  to  pay  him  the  same  interest  which  he  would 
have  got  for  his  capital,  if  he  had  lent  it  upon  good 
security ;  and,  secondly,  to  keep  the  house  in  con- 
stant repair,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  to 
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replace,  witbin  a  certam  term  of  years^  the  ci^ital 
which  had  been  employed  in  building  it.  Hie  build'- 
ing-rent,  or  the  ordinary  profit  of  building,  is,  there- 
fore, everywhere  regulated  by  the  ordinary  interest 
of  money.  Where  the  market  rate  of  interest  is  four 
per  cent,  the  rent  of  a  house,  which,  over  and  above 
paying  the  ground-rent,  affords  six  or  six  and  a  half 
per  cent,  upon  the  whole  expense  of  building,  may, 
perhaps,  affi>rd  a  sufficient  profit  to  the  builder. 
Where  the  market  rate  of  interest  is  five  per  cent,  it 
may,  perhaps,  require  seven  or  seven  and  a  half  per 
cent.  If,  in  proportion  to  the  interest  of  money,  the 
trade  of  the  builders  afibrds  at  any  time  much  greater 
|>rofit  than  this,  it  will  soon  draw  so  much  capital 
from  other  trades  as  will  reduce  the  profit  to  its  pro- 
per level.  If  it  afibrds  at  any  time  much  less  than 
this,  other  trades  will  so6n  draw  so  much  capital 
firom  it  as  will  again  raise  that  profit. 

Whatever  part  of  the  whole  rent  of  a  house  is  over 
and  above  what  is  sufficient  for  affidrding  this  reason- 
able profit,  naturally  goes  to  the  ground-rent;  and, 
where  the  owner  of  the  ground  and  the  owner  of  the 
building  are  two  different  persons,  is,  in  most  cases, 
completely  paid  to  the  former.  This  surplus  rent  is 
the  price  which  the  inliabitant  of  the  house  pays  for 
some  real  or  supposed  advantage  of  the  situation. 
In  country  houses,  at  a  distance  firom  any  great  town, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  ground  to  chuse  upon,  the 
ground-rent  is  scarce  any  thing,  or  no  more  than 
what  the  ground  which  the  house  stands  upon  would 
pay,  if  employed  in  agriculture.  In  country  villas,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  some  great  town,  it  is  some- 
times a  good  deal  higher;  and  the  peculiar  Conve- 
niency  or  beauty  of  situation  is  there  firequently  very 
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well  paid  lbr«  Ground-rents  are  generally  higkest  ia 
the  oa(Nkta),  and  in  those  particular  parts  of  it  where 
there  happens  to  be  the  greatest  demand  for  houses, 
whatever  be  the  reason  of  that  demand,  whetber  for 
trade  and  business,  for  pleasure  and  society,  or  for 
iB^re  vanity  and  fadiion. 

A  tax  upon  house-rent,  payable  by  tine  tenant,  and 
proporticmed  to  the  wkde  rent  of  each  house,  could 
not,  for  any  considerable  time  at  least,  aflEect  the 
building-rent.  If  the  famflder  did  not  get  his  reason- 
able profit,  he  woidd  be  obliged  to  quit  the  trade ; 
which,  by  raising  the  demand  for  buildiDg,  would,  in 
a  dwrt  time,  bring  back  his  pvo£t  to  its  proper  level 
with  that  of  other  trades.  Neither  would  sudi  a 
tax  fall  altogediei  up(»  the  ground-rent;  but  it 
woitld  divide  itself  in  such  a  Bianner,as  to  &U.  partly 
upon  the  inhabitant  of  the  bouse,  and  partly  upon 
the  owner  of  the  ground. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  a  partkular  per- 
son judges  tlutt  he  can  afibrd  fodr  hcnise-ient  an  c&« 
pense  of  sixty  pounds  aryear ;  and  let  us  suppose, 
too,  that  a  tax  of  four  shillings  in  thi  pound,  or 
of  one-fifth,  payable  by  the  inhabitant,  is  laid  upon 
house-rent.  A  house  of  sixty  pounds  rent  wiU,  in 
that  case,  cost  him  seventy-two  pounds  a-year,  which 
is  twelve  pounds  more  than  be  thinks  he  can  afiGord. 
He  will,  therefoore,  content  himself  witk  a  worse 
bouse,  or  a  bouse  of  fifty  pounds  rent,  which,  with 
the  additional  ten  pounds  that  he  must  pay  for  the 
tax,  will  make  up  the  sum  of  sixty  pounds  a-]war, 
the  expense  which  he  judges  he  can  afford ;  and,  in 
order  to  pay  the  tax,  he  will  give  up  a  part  of  the 
additional  conveniency  which  he  might  have  had 
from  a  house  e£  ten  pounds  a-year  more  rent.    He 
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win  give  up  I  say,  a  part  of  this  additional  €<mve« 
nietfcj ;  for  be  will  seldom  be  obliged  to  give  up  the 
whole,  b«t  will,  ia  consequence  of  the  tax,  get  a  bet- 
ter house  for  fifty  pounds  a-year,  than  he  could  have 
got  if  there  had  been  no  tax.  For  as  a  tax  of  this 
kind,  by  taking  away  this  particukr  competitor^ 
ifiMt  dhninish  the  competition  for  booses  of  sixty 
pomds  rent,  so  it  mnst  likewke  diminnh  it  for  diote 
of  fifty  pounds  rent,  and  in  the  same  manner  for 
tbose  of  all  other  rents,  except  tbe  lowest  rent,  fin: 
which  it  would  for  some  time  increase  the  competi*. 
tion.  But  the  rents  of  every  cU^  of  houses  for 
which  the  competition  was  diminished,  would  neces* 
sarily  be  more  or  less  reduced.  As  no  part  of  this 
reduction,  however,  could  for  any  consideniMe  time 
at  least,  affect  the  building-rent,  the  whole  of  it 
must,  in  the  long-run,  necessarily  foil  upon  the 
ground-rent.  The  final  payment  of  this  tax,  there* 
fore,  would  fidl  partly  upon  the  inhabitant  of  tbe 
house,  who,  in  older  to  pay  his  dmre,  would  be 
cMiged  to  give  up  a  part  of  his  oonvenkncy ;  and 
partly  upon  the  owner  of  the  ground,  who,  in  order 
to  pay  his  shaare,  would  be  obliged  to  give  up  a  part 
of  his  revenue.  In  what  proportion  this  final  pay- 
ment would  be  divided  between  them,  it  is  not,  per- 
haps, very  easy  to  ascertain.  The  division  would 
probably  be  very  diffiarent  in  different  circumstance^, 
and  a  tax  of  this  kind  mi^t,  according  to  those 
diffcRUt  circumstances,  aflec^  very  unequally,  boA 
the  inhabitant  of  the  house  and  the  owner  of  the 
ground. 

The  inequality  with  which  a  tax  of  thb  kidd 
might  &11  upon  the  owners  of  different  ground^cents, 
W4>nkl  arise  altogether  from  the  accidental  inequality 
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of  t];is  division.  But  the  inequality  with  which  it 
might  fall  upon  the  inhabitants  of  different  houses, 
would  arise,  not  only  from  this,  but  from  another 
cause.  The  proportion  of  the  expense  of  house-rent 
to  the  ^hole  expense  of  living,  is  different  in  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  fortune.  It  is,  perhaps,  highest  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  it  diminishes  gradually 
through  the  inferior  degrees,  so  as  in  general  to  be 
lowest  in  the  lowest  degree.  The  necessaries  of  life 
occasion  the  great  expense  of  the  poor.  They  find  it 
difficult  to  get  food,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  little 
revenue  is  spent  in  getting  it.  The  luxuries  and  vani- 
ties of  life  occasion  the  principal  expense  of  the  rich ; 
and  a  magnificent  house  embellishes  and  sets  off  to 
the  best  advantage  all  the  other  luxuries  and  vanities 
which  they  possess.  A  tax  upon  house-rents,  there- 
fore, would  in  general  M\  heaviest  upon  the  rich;  and 
in  this  sort  of  inequality  there  would  not,  perhaps,  be 
any  thing  very  unreasonable*  It  is  not  very  unrea- 
sonable that  the  rich  should  contribute  to  the  public 
expense,  not  only  in  proportion  to  their  revenuet 
but  something  more  than  in  that  proportion. 

The  rent  of  houses,  though  it  in  some  respects  re- 
sembles the  rent  of  land,  is  in  one  respect  essentially 
different  from,  it.  The  rent  of  land  is  paid  for  the 
nse  of  a  productive  subject.  The  land  which  pays 
it  produces  it.  The  rent  of  houses  is  paid  for  the 
use  of  an  unproductive  subject.  Neither  the  house, 
nor  the  ground  which  it  stands  upcm,  produce  any 
thing.  The  persmi  who  pays  the  rent,  therefore, 
must  draw  it  fix>m  some  other  source  of  revenue,  dis- 
tinct firom  and  independent  of  this  subject.  A  tax  up* 
on  the  rent  of  houses,  so  &r  as  it  falls  upon  the  inha- 
bitants, must  be  drawn  from  the  same  source  as  the 
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rent  itself,  and  must  be  paid  from  their  revenue, 
whether  derived  from  the  wages  of  labour,  the  profits 
of  stock,  or  the  rent  of  land.     So  far  as  it  falls  upon 
the  inhabitants,  it  is  one  of  those  taxes  which  fall,  not 
upon  one  only,  but  indifferently  upon  all  the  three 
different  sources  of  revenue  j  and  is,  in  every  respect; 
of  the  same  nature  as  a  tax  upon  any  other  sort  of 
consumable  commodities^    In  general,  there  is  not, 
perhaps,  any  one  article  of  expense  or  consumption  by 
which  the  liberality  or  narrowness  of  a  man's  whole 
expense  can  be  better  judged  of  than  by  his  house- 
rent.  A  proportional  tax  upon  this  particular  article 
of  expense  might,  perhaps,  produce  a  more  consider- 
able revenue  than  any  which  has  hitherto  been  drawn 
from  it  in  any  part  of  £urope*    If  the  tax,  indeedt 
was  very  high,  the  greater  part  of  people  would  en- 
deavour to  evade  it  as  much  as  they  could,  by  con- 
tenting themselves  with  smaller  houses,  and  by  turn- 
ing the  greater  part  of  their  expense  into  some  other 
channel. 

The  rent  of  houses  might  easily  be  ascertained  with 
sufficient  accuracy,  by  a  policy  of  the  same  kind  with 
that  which  would  be  necessary  for  ascertaining  the 
ordinary  rent  of  land.  Houses  not  inhabited  ought 
to  pay  no  tax.  A  tax  upon  them  would  fall  altoge- 
ther upon  the  proprietor,  who  would  thus  be  taxed 
for  a  subject  which  afforded  him  neither  conveniency 
nor  .revenue.  Houses  inhabited  by  the  proprietpr 
ought  to  be  rated,  not  according  to  the  expense  which 
they  might  have  cost  in  building,  but  according  to 
the  rent  which  an  equitable  arbitration  might  judge 
them  likely  to  bring  if  leased  to  a  tenant.  If  rated 
according  to  the  expense  which  they  might  have  cost 
in  building,  a  tax  of  three  or  four  shillings  in  the 
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pound,  joined  with  other  taxes,  would  ruin  almost  all 
the  rich  a«d  great  families  of  this,  and,  I  believe,  of 
every  other  civiliised  country.  Whoever  will  examine 
with  attention  thedifierent  town  and  country  houses 
of  some  of  the  richest  ^nd  greatest  families  in  this 
country,  will  find  that,  at  the  rate  of  only  six  and  a 
half,  or  seven  per  cent,  upon  the  original  expense  cdT 
building,  their  house-rent  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
whole  neat  rent  of  their  estates.  It  is  the  accumu- 
lated expense  of  several  successive  generations,  laid 
out  upon  objects  of  great  beauty  and  mi^nificeiice, 
indeed,  but,  in  proportion  to  what  they  cost,  of  very 
small  exchangeable  value.* 

Ground-rents  are  a  still  more  proper  subject  of 
taxation  than  the  rent  of  houses.  A  tax  upon  ground- 
rents  would  not  raise  tfce  rent  of  houses ;  it  would 
fall  altogether  upon  the  owner  of  the  ground*rent, 
who  acts  always  as  a  monopolist,  and  exacts  the 
greatest  rent  which  can  be  got  for  the  use  of  his 
ground.  More  or  less  can  be  got  for  it,  according 
as  the  competitors  happen  to  be  richer  or  poorer,  or 
can  afford  to  gratify  their  ikncy  for  a  particular  spot 
of  ground  at  a  greater  or  smaller  expense.  In  every 
country,  the  greatest  number  of  rich  competitois  is 
in  the  capital,  and  it  is  there  accordingly  that  the 
highest  ground-rents  are  always  to  be  (bund.  As  the 
wealth  of  those  competitors  woidd  in  no  respect  be 
increased  by  a  tax  upon  ground-rents,  they  would 
not  probably  be  disposed  to  pay  more  for  the  use  of 
the  ground.  "Whether  the  tax  was  to  be  advanced 
by  the  inhabitant  or  by  the  owner  of  the  ground, 
would  be  of  little  importance.    The  more  the  in- 

♦  Since  the  first  publication  of  this  book,  a  tax  neariy  upon 
the  above-mentioned  principles  has  been  imposed. 
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habitattt  was  obliged  to  pay  &a  die  tax,  the  leas  he 
would  inoliiie  to  pay  far  the  ground ;  so  that  the  final 
payment  of  the  tax  would  fiUl  altogethtf  upon  the 
owner  of  the  ground^rent.  The  ground-rents  of  un« 
inhabited  houses  ought  to  pay  no  tax. 

Both  gronnd^rents,  and  die  ordinary  rent  of  land« 
are  a  species  of  revenue  which  the  owner,  in  many 
cases,  eigoys  without  any  care  or  attention  of  his 
own.  Though  a  part  of  this  revmue  should  be  taken 
from  him  in  order  to  dtfiray  the  expenses  of  the 
state,  no  discouragement  will  tiiereby  be  giyen  to 
any  sort  of  industry.  The  annual  {ttoduoe  of  die 
knd  and  labour  of  die  sodety,  die  real  wealth  and 
revenue  of  the  gveat  body  of  die  people,  might  be 
die  same  after  sudi  a  tax  as  before*  Ground-rents, 
and  the  ordinary  rent  of  land,  are  thenifore,  perhaps, 
the  species  of  revenue  wfai^  «an  best  bear  to  have 
a. peculiar  tax  imposed  upon  them. 

Ground-rents  seem,  in  this  respect,  a  more  prq^ 
subject  of  peeritar  taxation,  than  even  theordinary 
rMt  of  huid.  The  ordinary  rent  of  land  is,  in  many 
cases,  owii^  P^urdy,  at  least,  to  die  attention  and 
good  management  of  the  landlord*  A  very  heavy 
tax  might  discoorage,  too  much,  this  attention  and 
good  management  Ground-rents,  so  fiur  as  diey 
exceed  the  ordinary  rent  of  land,  are  altogethw  owing 
to  the  good  government  of  the  sovereign,  which,  *by 
[nroteedng  ^  industry  eidier  of  die  whole  people, 
or  of  the  inhabitaats  of  some  particular  place,  en^ 
ablesjthem  to  pay  so  mudi  mote  than  its  real  value 
for  die  ground  which  tfa^  build  their  houses  upon ; 
or  to  make  to  its  owner  so  much  more  dian  compen^ 
sation  for  the  loss  which  he  might  sustain  by  this  use 
of  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable,  than  that  a 
voLtin.  T  n       } 
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fand,  which  owes  its  existrace  to  die  good  gOTem- 
ment  of  the  state,  should  be  taxed  peculiarly,  er 
should  contribute  something  more  than  the  gieater 
pmrt  of  other  funds,  towards  the  suj^ibrt  of  that  go- 
venunent. 

Though,  in  maay  di&rent  countries  of  Europe, 
taxes  have  been  knposed  upon  ike  rent  of  houses,  I 
do  not  know  of  ai^  m  which  ground-rents  have  been 
considered  as  a  separate  subject  of  taxatkm.  The 
contrivers  of  taxes  have,  px)bably,  found  soinie  diffi- 
culty in  ascertaining  what  part  of  the.rtet  ought  to 
be  considered  as  ground-rent,  and  what  part  oi^t 
to  be  considered  as  buildiag*rent«  It  should  not, 
however,  ^eem  very  difficult  to  distinguish  those  two 
parts  of  the  rent  £rom  one  another. 

In  Great  Britain  the  rent  c^.houses  is  supposed  to 
be  taxed  in  the  same  proportiea  as  the  rent  c^  land, 
by  what  is  cdled.the  amrual  laad^ax.  The  valua- 
tion, aocrading  to  which  each  differont  parish  and 
district  is  assessed  to  this  tax^  is  always  tbe  same.  It 
was  originally  extremely  unequal,  and  it  still  con- 
tinues to  be  so.  Through  l&e  gi^ater  part  oi  the  king^ 
dom  this  tax;  fijls  still-  more  lightly  upon  the  tetA  of 
houses  than  upon  that  of  liand.  *in  some  few  districts 
only,  which  were  originally  iMted  high,  and  in  whiidi 
the  rents  of  houses  have  &llen  conskierably,  the 
land'^iax  of  three. or  four  shillings  in  the  pound  is 
said  to  amount  to  an  equal  ]^porti<m  of  the  real 
rent  of  houses^  UntenaiU;ed  houses,  though  by  law 
subject  to  the  tax,  are,  in  most  districts,  exempted 
from  it  by  the  &vour  of  the  assessors ;  and  ticus  ex- 
emption sometimes  occasions  some  litde  variation  in 
the  rate  of  particular  houses,  though  that  of  the  dis- 
trict is  always  the  same.    Improvements  of  rent,  by 
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new  buildings,  repairs,  &c.  go  to  die  discharge  of 
the  district,  which  occasions  still  further  Tariati<ms 
in  the  rate  of  particular  houses. 

In  the  province  of  Holland,^  every  house  is  taxed 
at  two  and  a-half  per  cent,  of  its  value,  without  any 
regard,  either  to  the  rent  which  it  actually  pays,  or 
to  the  circumstance  of  its  being  tenanted  or  unte- 
nantedi  There  seems  to  be  a  hardriiip  in  obliging  die 
proprietor  to  pay  a  tax  for  an  untenanted  bouse, 
from  which  he  can  derive  no  revenue,  especially  so 
very  heavy  a  tax.  In  Holland,  where  the  market 
rate  of  interest  does  not  exceed  three  per  cent«  two 
and  a-half  per  cent  upon  the  whole  value  of  the 
house  must,  in  most  cases,  amount  to  more  than  a 
third  of  the  building-rant,  perhaps  of  the  whole  rent. 
The  valuation,  indeed,  according  to  which  the  houses 
aie  rated,  thoi^h  very  unequal,  is  said  to  be  always 
below  the  real  value.  When  a  house  is  rebuilt,  im- 
proved or  enlarged,  there  is  a  new  valuation,  and 
the  tax  is  rated  accordingly. 

The  contrivers  of  the  several  taxes  which  in  Eng- 
bod  have,  at  different  times,  been  imposed  upon 
houses,  seem  to  have  imagined  that  there  was  some 
great  difficulty  in  ascertaining,  with  tolerable  exact- 
ness, wfai^  was  the  real  rent  of  every  house.  Tl^y 
have  r^^ted  their  taxes,  dierefore,  according  to 
aome  moie  obvious  circumstance,  such  as  diey  had 
probably  imagined  would,  in  most  cases,  bear  some 
]pN>portiiHi  to  the  rent. 

The  first  tax  of  liiis  kind  was  hearth-money;  m  a 
tax  of  two  shillii^  upon  every  hearths  In  order  to 
ascertain  how  many  hear^  were  in  the  house,  it  was 
necessMy  that  the  tax-gatherer  should  enter,  every 

^  M«iiurfre8  coDcernant  las  Droits,  Ac,  p.  333. 
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room  in  it.  This  odious  visit  rendered  the  tax  odi- 
ous. Soon  after  the  revolution,  therefore,  it  was 
aholished  as  a  badge  of  slavery. 

The  next  tax  of  this  kind  was  a  tax  of  two  shil- 
Ungs  upon  every  dwelling-house  inhabited.  A  boose 
with  ten  windows  to  pay  four  shillings  more.  A 
house  with  twenty  windows  and  upwards  to  pay 
eight  shillings.  This  tax  was  afterwards  so  fiur  altered, 
that  houses  with  twenty  windows,  and  with  less  than 
thirty,  were  ordered  to  pay  ten  shillings,  and  those 
with  thirty  windows  and  upwards  to  pay  twenty  shil- 
lings. The  number  of  windows  can,  in  most  cases, 
be  counted  from  the  outside,  and,  in  all  cases,  with* 
out  entering  every  room  in  the  house.  The  visit  of 
the  tiftx-gatherer,  therefore,  was  less  offensive  in  liiis 
tax  th&a  in  the  hearth-money. 

This  tax  was  aftierwards  repealed,  and  in  the  room 
of  it  was  established  the  window-tax,  which  has  un- 
dergone two  several  alterations  and  augmentations. 
The  window-tax,  as  it  stands  at  present  (January 
1775),.  over  and  above  the  duty  of  three  shillmgs 
upon  every  boi^e  in  England,  and  of  one  shilling 
upon  every  house  in  Scotland,  lays  a  duty  upon  every 
window,  which  in  England  ai:^ments  gradually  from 
twopence,  the  lowest  rate  upon  houses  with  iKit  more 
than  seven  win<fews,  to  two  shillings,  die  highest 
rate  upon  houses  with  twenty-five  windows  and  up- 
wards. 

The  principal  objection  to  sAl  such  taxes  is  their 
inequality ;  an  inequality  of  the  worst  kind,  as  they 
must  fipequently  &11  much  heavier  updn  the  pow  than 
upon  the  rich.  A  house  of  ten  pounds  rent  in  a 
country  town,  may  scymetimes  have  more  windows 
than  a  house  of  five  hundred  pounds  rent  in  Lon* 
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don ;  and  though  the  inhabitant  of  the  £brmer  is 
likely  to  be  a  much  poorer  man  than  that  of  the  Ut- 
ter, yet  so  far  as  his  contribution  is  regulated  by  the 
window-taXt  he  must  contribute  more  to  the  support 
of  the  state.  Such  taxes  are,  therefore,  directly 
contrary  to  the  first  of  the  four  maxims  above. men- 
tioned. They  do  not  seem  to  offend  much  against 
any  of  the  other  three. 

Th^  natural  tendency  of  the  window-tax,  and  of 
all  other  tastes  upon  houses,  is  to  lower  rents.  The 
more  a  man  pays  for  the  tax,  the  less,  it  is  evident, 
he  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  rent.  Since  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  window-tax,  however,  the  rents  of  houses 
have,  upon  the  whole,  risen  more  or  less,  in  almost 
every  town  and  village  of  Great  Britain,  with  which 
1  am  acquainted.  Such  has  been  almost  everywhere 
the  iocreaae  of  the  demand  for  houses,  diat  it  has 
raised  the  rents  more  than  the  window-tax  could 
sink  them;  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  the  great 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  of  the  increasing 
revenue  of  its  inhabitants.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
tax,  rents  would  probably  have  risen  still  higher. 

AaxicLE  II. 

Taxes  iq)6n  Prqfiii  or  ig^m  ihe  Revenue  arisifigjhm  SU^ 

Tfl£  revenue  or  profit  arising  fix)m  stock  natu- 
rally divides  itself  into  two  parts ;  that  which  pays 
the  interest,  and  which  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the 
stock ;  and  that  surplus  part  which  is  over  and  above 
what  is  necessary  for  paying  the  interest. 

This  latter  part  of  profit  is  evidently  a  subject  not 
taxable  directly.    It  is  the  compensation^  and,  in 
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most  cases,  it  is  no  more  than  a  very  moderate  com^ 
pensation  for  the  risk  and  trouble  of  employing*  the 
stock.  The  emplc^er  mwt  have  this  cmnpensation^ 
otherwise  he  cannot,  consistently  with  his  own  in- 
terest, continue  the  employment.  If  he  was  taxed 
directly,  therefore,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  profit, 
he  would  be  obliged  either  to  .raise  the  rate  of  his 
profit,  or  to  charge  the  tax  upon  the  interest  of  mo- 
ney ;  that  is,  to  pay  less  interest  If  he  raised  the 
rate  of  his  profit  in  proportion  to  the  tax,  the  whde 
tax,  though  it  might  be  advanced  by  him,  would  be 
finally  paid  by  one  or  other  of  two  diffisrent  sets  of 
people,  according  to  the  different  ways  in  which  he 
might  employ  the  stock  of  which  he  had  the  ma^ 
nagement.  If  he  employed  it  as  a  fsurmii^  stock  in 
the  cultivation  of  land,  he  could  raise  the  rate  of  his 
profit  only  by  retaining  a  greater  portion,  or,  what 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  price  of  a  greater 
portion  of  the  produce  of  the  land;  and  as  this 
could  be  done  only  by  a  reduction  of  rent,  the 
final  payment  of  the  tax  would  fitU  upon  the  land- 
lord.  If  he  employed  it  as  a  mercantile  or  ma- 
Hufiicturing  stock,  he  could  raise  the  rate  of  his  pro- 
fit only  by  raising  th^  price  of  his  goods ;  in  which 
case,  the  final  payment  of  the  tax  would  £ill  altoge- 
ther upon  the  consumeirs  of  those  goods.  If  he  did 
not  raise  the  rate  of  his  profit,  he  would  be  obliged 
to  charge  the  whole  ^ix  upon  that  pfurt  f»f  it  which 
was  allotted  for  the  interest  of  money*  He  could 
afford  less  interest  fi)r  whatever  stock  he  borrowed, 
and  the  whole  weight  of  the  tax  would,  in  this  case, 
fall  ultimately  upon  the  interest  of  money.  So  fi^' 
as  he  could  not  relieve  himself  from  the  tax  in  the 
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(me  way,  he  would  be  obliged  to  relieve  himself  in 
the  other. 

The  interest  of  money  seems,  at  first  s^ht,  a  sub- 
ject equally  capable  of  being  taxed  directly  as  the 
rent  of  laiKl.  Like  the  rent  of  land,  it  is  a  neat  pro- 
duce which  remains,  after  completely  compensating 
llie  whole  ride  and  trouble  of  employing  the  stock. 
As  a  tax  upon  the  rent  of  land  cannot  raise  rents, 
because  the  neat  produce  which  remains,  after  re- 
placing the  stock  of  the  farmer,  together  with  his 
reasonable  {urofit,  cannot  be  greater  afi;er  the  tax 
than  before  it ;  so,  for  the  same  reason,  a  tax  upon 
the  interest  of  money  could  not  raise  the  rate  of  in- 
terest ;  the  quantity  of  stock  or  money  in  the  coun- 
try, like  the  quantity  of  land,  being  supposed  to  re- 
main the  same  after  the  tax  as  before  it.  The  or- 
dinary rate  of  profit,  it  has  be^i  shown  in  the  first 
book,  is  everfwhere  regulated  by  the  quantity  of 
€tock  to  be  employed,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  the  employmeirt,  or  of  the  business  which  must  be 
done  by  it.  But  the  quantity  of  the  employment,  or 
of  the  business  to  be  done  by  stock,  could  neither  be 
increased  nor  diminished  by  any  tax  upon  the  inte- 
rest of  money.  If  the  quantity  of  the  stock  to  be 
employed,  therefiire,  was  neither  increased  nor  dimi- 
nished by  it,  the  ordinary  rate  q£  profit  would  neces* 
siurily  remain  die  same.  But  iiie  portion  of  this  pro- 
fit, necessary  for  compensating  the  risk  and  trouble 
of  the  employer,  would  likewise  remain  the  same; 
liiat  risk  and  trouble  being  in  no  respect  altered. 
The  residue,  therefore,  that  portion  which  belongs 
to  the  owner  of  the  stock,  imd  which  pays  the  inte- 
rest of  money,  would  necessarily  remain  the  same 
toOt    At  first  sight,  therefore,  the  interest  of  money 
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seems  to  be  a  subject  as  fit  to  be  taxed  directly  as 
the  rent  of  land. 

There  are,  however,  two  different  oircumitaoces, 
which  render  ^be  interest  of  money  a  much  leas 
prefer  subject  of  direct  taxation  'tl^n  the*  rent  of 
land. 

First,  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  land  which 
any  man  possesses,  can  never  be  a  secret,  and  can 
always  be  ascertained  with  great  exactness.  But 
the  whole  amount  of  tkt  capital  stock  which  be  pos- 
sesses is  almost  always  a  secret,  and  can  scaice  ever 
be  ascertained  with  tolerable  quietness*  It  is  liaUe, 
besides,  to  almost  continual  variationst  A  year  sdii- 
dom  passes  away,  frequently  not  a  month,  some* 
times  scarce  a  single  day,  in  which  it  does  not  rise 
or  fall  more  or  less.  An  inquisition  into  every  man's 
private  circiunstances,  and  an  inquisition  which,  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  tax  to  them,  watched 
ovOT  all  the  fluctuations  of  his  fortune,  would  be  a 
source  of  sudi  continuid  and  endless  vexation  as  no 
people  could  support 

Secondly,  land  is  a  suli^t  which  cannot  be  re- 
moved ;  whereas  stock  easily  may.  The  proprietor 
of  land  is  necessarily  a  citizen  of  the  particular 
country  in  which  his  estate  lies.  The  proprietaMr  of 
stock  is  pfoperiy  a  citizen  of  the  woild,  and  is  not 
necessarily  attached  to  any  particidar  country.  Me 
would  be  apt  to  abandon  the  country  in  which  he 
was  exposed  to  a  vexatious  inquisition,  in  order  to 
be  assessed  to  a  burdensome  tax ;  and  would  remove 
his  stock  to  some  other  country,  where  he  could  ei- 
ther carry  on  his  business,  or  eujoy  his  finrtune  more 
at  his  ease*  By  removing  his  stock,  he  WQMld  put 
an  end  to  all  the  industry  wiiich  it  had  muntained 
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m,  iSbe  country  which  he  left..  Stock  cultivates  land ; 
gtock  employs  labour.  A  tax  which  tehded  to  drive 
away  stock  from  any  particular  country,  would  so 
fir  tend  to  dry  up  every  source  of  revenue,  both  to 
the  sovereign  and  to  the  society.  Not  only  the 
profits  of  stock,  but  the  rent  of  land  and  the  wages 
cf  labour,  would  necessarily  be  more  or  less  dimi- 
nished by  its  removal. 

The  nations,  accordingly,  who  have  attempted  to 
tax  the  revenue  arising  from  stock,  instead  of  any 
sevtre  inquisition  of  thb  kind,  have  been  obliged  to 
coBtent  themselves  with  some  very  loose,  and,  there- 
SmOf  more  or^less  arbitrary  estimation.  The  extreme 
meqjBality  and  uncertainty  of  a  tax  assessed  in  thi^ 
manner^  can  be  compensated  only  by  its  extreme 
moderation;  in  consequence  of  which,  every  man 
finds  himself  rated  so  very  much  below  his  real 
revenue,  that  he  gives  himself  little  disturbance 
though  his  neighbour  should  be  rated  scMnewhat 
Jower. 

By  what  is  called  the  land-tax  in  England,  it  was 
intended  that  the  stock  should  be  taxed  in  the  same 
proportion  as  land.  When  the  tax  upon  land  was 
at  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  or  at  one  fifth  of  the 
supposed  rent,  it  was  intended  that  stock  should  be 
taxed  at  one  fifth  of  the  supposed  interest.  When 
the  present  annual  land-tax  was  first  imposed,  the 
legal  rate  of  interest  was  six  per  cent.  Every  hun- 
dred pounds  stock,  accordingly,  was  supposed  to  be 
taxed  at  twenty-four  shillings,  the  fifth  part  of  six 
pounds.  Since  the  legal  rate  of  interest  has  been 
reduced  to  five  per  cent,  every  himdred  pounds  stock 
is  supposed  to  be  taxed  at  twenty  shillings  only. 
The  sum  to  be  rwed^by  what  is  caUed  the  land-tax. 
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was  divided  between  the  country  and  the  j^incipal 
towns.  The  greater  part  of  it  was  laid  upon  Ike 
country ;  and  of  what  was  laid  upcm  the  towns,  the 
greater  part  was  assessed  upon  the  houses.  What 
remained  to  be  assessed  upon  the  stock  or  trade  of 
the  towns  (for  the  stock  upon  the  land  was  not 
meant  to  be  taxed)  was  very  much  below  the  real 
value  of  that  stock  or  trade.  Whatever  inequalities, 
diarefore,  there  might  be  in  the  original  assessment, 
gave  little  disturbance.  Every  parish  and  district 
still  continues  to  be  rated  for  its  land,  its  houses, 
imd  its  stock,  according  to  the  original  assessment } 
and  the  almost  universal  prosperity  of  the  countiy, 
which  in  most  places  has  rais^  n^ery  much  Uie  value 
of  all  these,  has  rendered  those  inequalities  of  still 
less  importance  now.  The  rate,  too,  upon  each  dis- 
trict, continuing  always  the  same,  the  uncertainty 
of  this  tax,  so  far  as  it  might  be  assessed  upon  tb^ 
stock  of  any  individual,  has.been  very  much  dimi- 
nished, as  well  as  rendered  of  much  less  omsequence. 
If  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  En^nd  are  not 
rated  to  the  land-tax  at  half  their  s/itual  value,  the 
greater  part  of  the  stock  of  England  is,  perhaps, 
scarce  rated  at  the  fiftieth  part  of  its  actual  value. 
In  some  towns,  die  whole  land-tax;  is  assessed  upon 
houses ;  as  in  Westminster,  where  stock  and  tarade 
are  firee.    It  is  otherwise  in  London. 

In  all  countries,  a  severe  inquisition  into  thecir-. 
cumstances  of  private  persons  has  been  carefully 
avoided. 

At  Hamburg,^  every  inhabitant  is  obliged  to 
pay  to  the  estate  one  fourth  per  cent,  of  all  that  he 
possessies ;  and  as  the  wealth  of  the  people  of  Ham- 
*  MemdieB  concerBant  les  Droits  torn,  k  p.  74. 
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burg  consists  principally  in  stock,  ibis  tax  may  be 
considered  as  a  tax  upon  stock.  Every  man  assesses 
himself,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  magistrate,  puts 
annually  into  the  pubKc  cc^r,  a  certain  sum  of  mo* 
ney,  which  he  declares  upon  oath  to  be  one  fourth 
per  cent,  ol  ail  that  he  possesses,  but  without  decla- 
ring what  it  amounts  to,  or  being  liable  to  any  exa- 
mination upon  that  subject.  This  tax  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  paid  with  gpeat  fidelity.  In  a  small 
republic,  where  the  people  have  entire  confidence  in 
their  magbtrates,  are  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
the  tax  for  die  support  of  the  state,  and  believe  that 
it  will  be  fidd^lly  applied  to  that  purpose,  such 
conscientious  and  voluntary  payment  may  some- 
times be  expected.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  the  people 
of  Hamburg. 

The  cantcm  <^  Underwald,  in  Switzerland,  is  fre« 
quently  ravaged  by  stcMms  and  inundations,  and  it 
is  thereby  exposed  to  extraordinary  expenses.  Upon 
such  occasions  the  people  assemble,  and  every  one  is 
said  to  declare  with  the  greatest  frankness  what  he 
is  worth,  in  Mder  to  be  taxed  accordingly.  At  Zu- 
rich, the  law  orders,  that  in  cases  of  necessity,  every 
one  should  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  his  revenue ; 
the  amount  of  which  he  is  obliged  to  declare  upon 
oath.  They  have  no  suspicion,  it  is  said,  tiiat  any 
of  their  fellow-citizens  will  deceive  them.  At  Ba- 
sil, the  principal  revenue  of  the  state  arises  fix>m  a 
small  custom  upon  goods  exported.  All  the  citizens 
make  oath,  that  they  will  pay  every  three  months 
all  the  taxes  imposed  by  law.  All  merchants,  and 
even  idl  inn-keepers,  are  trusted  with  keeping  diem- 
selves  the  account  of  the  goods  which  they  sell, 
either  within  or  widiovt  the  teniUnry,    At  the  end 
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of  every  three  mdnths,  they  send  this  account  to 
the  treasurer,  with  the  amount  of  the  tax  computed 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  It  is  not  suspected  that  the  re* 
venue  suffers  by  this  ^onfideoce,^ 

To  oblige  evary  citizen  to  declare  publicly  upon 
oath  the  amount  of  his  fortune,  must  not,  it  seems, 
in  those  Swiss  cimtons,  be  reckoned  a  hardship.  At 
Hamburg  it  would  be  reckoned  the  gpreatest.  Mer- 
chants engaged  in  the  hazardous  projects  of  trade, 
all  tremble  at  the  thoughts  of  being  ob%ed»  at  all 
times,  to  expose  the  real  state  of  their  circumstances. 
The  ruin  of  their  crodit,  and  the  miscartia^  of  their 
prc^ts,  they  foresee,  woidd  too  of^  be  the  conse- 
quence. A  sober  and  parsknoniow  peq^,  who  are 
strangers  to  all  such  projects,  do  not  feel  that  they 
have  occasion  for  any  sudb  concealment. 

In  Holland,  soon  afiter  the  exaltation  of  the  late 
prince  of  Orange  to  the  stadtholdership,  a  tax  of  two 
per  cent,  or  the  fiftieth  penny,  as  it  was  called,  was 
imposed  upon  the  wlu^  substance  of  every  citizen. 
Every  citizen  asseraed  himself^  and  paid  bis  tax,  in 
the  same  manner  as  at  Hamburg ;  and  it  was  in 
general  supposed  to  have  been  paid  with  great  fide^ 
lity.  The  people  had  at  that  time  the  greatest  af- 
fection for  their  new  government,  which  they  had 
just  established  by  a  genera}  insurrection.  The  tax 
was  to  be  paid  but  once,  in  (»der  to  relieve  the  state 
in  a  particular  exigency.  It  was,  indeed^  too  heavy 
to  be  permanent.  In  a  country  wl^re  the  market 
rate  of  interest  seldom  exceeds  three  per  ceat.  a  tax 
of  two  per  cent,  amounts  to  thiite^i  shiUtngs  and 
four  pence  in  the  pound,  upon  the  highest  neat  re- 
venue whidi  is  commonly  drawn  firmn  stock.    It  is 

*  Memoires  coBcemmUfet  Droki;  torn,  i,  p.  19$,  M7rlTK 
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a  tax  whick  very  few  peo{de  could  pay,  wiAout  ea- 
cTOttching  more  or  less  upon  Uieir  capitals.  In  a  par- 
ticular exigency^  the  people  may,  from  great  public 
zeaU  make  a  great  efibrt,  and  give  up  even  a  part  of 
their  capital,  in  order  to  rdieve  the  state.  But  it  is 
impossible  that  ihey  should  ccmtinue  to  do  so  ftorany 
considerable  time ;  and  if  tfaey  did,  the  tax  would 
soon  ruin  them  so  completely,  as  to  render  them  al* 
together  incapable  of  supporting  the  state. 

The  tax  upon  stock,  imposed  by  the  land-tax  bitt 
in  England,  dioo^h  it  is  prcqportioned  to  the  ciqiital, 
b  not  intaided  to  diminish  or  take  away  any  part  of 
that  capital.  It  is  meant  only  to  be  a  tax  upon  the 
interest  of  money,  proportioned  to  that  upon  the 
reosk  of  land ;  so  that  when  the  latter  is  at  four  shil- 
lings in  the  pound,  the  former  may  be  at  four  i^il- 
lings  in  die  pound  too.  The  tax  at  Hamburg,  and 
the  still  more  moderate  ta»esof  Underwald  and  Zu- 
rich,  are  oMant,  in  the  same  manner,  to  be  taxes, 
not  upon  the  capital,  bat  upon  the  interest  or  neat 
revenue  of  staM^  That  of  Hcrffamd  was  meant  to 
be  a  tax  upon  the  capital. 

Tawles  t^pontk^  Prtjfii  qfpmttkidm*  Bmpkjfme^  [ 

In  some  comitEies,  extmordinary  taxes  are  imposed 
upon  the  profits  of  stock ;  sometimes  when  employed 
jM  particular  branches  of  trade,  and  sometimes  listen 
employed  in  agricnitmre. 

Of  the  former  kind,  are  in  England,  the  tax  upon 
liatHiieni  and  pedlars,  that  upon  faackney^coaclKs 
and  chairs,  and  that  which  the  keepers  of  ale-houses 
pay  for  a  licence  to  r^tsA  ale  and  spiritous  liipiors. 
Bucing^  tlie  Ute  war,  another  tax  of  the  same  kind 
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was  {Mcoposed  upmi  shops.  The  war  having  been 
undertaken,  it  was  said,  in  defence  of  ike  trade  of 
Ae  country,  the  merdiants,  who  were  to  profit  by 
it,  ought  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  it. 

A  tax,  however,  up<ni  the  profits  of  stock  employ- 
ed in  any  particular  branch  of  trade,  can  never  Ml 
finally  upon  the  dealers  (who  must  in  all  ordinary 
cases  have  their  reascmable  profit,  and^  where  tl^ 
competition  is  firee,  can  seldom  have  more  tban  that 
profit),  but  always  upon  the  consumes,  who  must 
be  obliged  to  pay  in  tlie  price  ef  the  goods  die  tax 
which  the  dealer  advances ;  and  generally  with  some 
overchai^i 

A  tax  of  this  kind,  when  it  is  proporticmed  to  the 
trade  of  the  deal»,  is  finally  paid  by  the  consumer, 
and  occasions  no  opprefsion  to  the  dealar.  When  it 
is  not  so  proportioned,  but  is  the  same  upon  all  deal- 
ers, though  in  this  case,  too,  it  is  finally  paid  by  tl» 
eonwmer,  yet  it  fiivours  the  great,  and  oocasicms 
some  oppressicm  to  the  small  dealer.  The  tar  of 
five  shillings  a  week  upon  every  backup  coach,  and 
that  of  ten  shillings  a-yearitpon  every  hackney  chaiv, 
so  &r  as  it  is  advanced  by  the  different  keepers  of' 
such  ooaches  aad.ciiairs,  is  exactly  enough  propor^ 
tioQed  to  tibe  extent  of  their  respective  dealings.  It 
neithtt .firrours  die  great,  nor  oppresses  the  smailer 
dealer.  Thetn  of  twenty  shillings  a*year  finr  a  H^ 
cence  to  sell  ale  ;  of  ferty  shiUngs  for  a  licence  to 
sell  spiritous  liquors ;  and  of  forty  shiUings  more 
for  a  liceace  to  sell  witte,  being  the  same  upon*  all 
retailers,  must  necessarily  give  some  advantage  to 
the  great,  and  occasion  some  impression  to  the  small 
dealers.  The  form»  must  fiml  it  mme  easy  to  get 
back  the  tax  in  the  price  of  their  goods  than  the  lai- 
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ter.    The  moderatioQ  of  the  tax,  howevw,  randers 
this  iaequality  of  les^  importance;  and  it  may  to 
msuj  peopk  appear  not  improper  to  give  some  dis^ 
couragem^at  to  the  moltiplieatton  of  little  ale4K>iffles. 
The  tax  upon  shops,  it  was  intended,  should  be  the 
same  upon  bM  shops.    It  could  not  well  have  been 
otherwise.    It  would  have  been  impossible  to  pro- 
portion,  wi&  toleraUe  exactness,  the  tax  upon  a 
shi^  to  the  extent  of  the  trade  carried  on  in  it, 
without  such  an  inquisition  as  would  have  been  aU 
togetider  insupportable  in  a  free  country.   If  the  tax 
had  been  considerable,  it  would  have  oppressed  the 
small,  and  forced  almost  the^  whole  retail  trade  inta 
the  hands  of  the  great  dealers.    The  competition  of 
the  former  being  taken  away,  the  latter  would  have 
enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  trade ;  and,  like  all  other 
nuMiopoUsts,  would  soon  have  combined  fo  raise  their 
profits  much  beyond  what  was  necessary  lor  the  pay-* 
iansnt  of  the  tax.    The  final  payment,  instead  of  &!- 
ing  upon  the  shop-keeper,  would  have  fallen  upon 
the  consmner  with  a  considerable  overcharge  to 
the  profit  of  the  shop-keeper.    For  these  reasons, 
the  project  of  a  tax  upon  shops  was  laid  aside, 
and.  in  the  room  of  it  was  substituted  the  sub^dy 

1759. 

What  in  Eraace  b  called  tbe  personal  taille,  is^ 
perhi^,  the  most  important  tafx  upon  the  prd&ts  of 
.stock  employed  in  agricultuire  that  is  levied  in  any 
part  of  Europe. 

In  the  disorderly  state  of  Europe,  during  the  pre- 
valence of  the  feudal  government,  the  soverdgn  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  taxing  those  who 
were  too  weak  to  refiise  to  pay  taxes.  The  great 
Iwds,  though  willing  to  assist  him  upon  particular 
emergencies,  refused  to  subject  theijtiselves^to  any 
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constant  tax,  and  he  was  not  srtrong  enough  to  force 
them.  Tlie  occupiers  of  kind  all  over  £uit>pe  were, 
the  greater  part  of  them,  originally  hcmd-men. 
Through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  they  were  gra- 
dually  emancipated.  Some  of  them  acquired  the 
property  of  landed  estates,  which  they  held  by  some 
base  or  ignoble  tenure,  sometimes  under  the  king, 
and  sometimes  under  some  other  great  lord,  like  the 
ancient  copy-holders  of  England.  Others,  widiout 
acquiring  Ike  property,  obtained  leases  for  terms  of 
yeiars,  of  the  lands  wlidch  they  occupied  under  their 
lord,  and  thus  became  less  dependent  upon  hira.  Hie 
great  lords  seem  to  have  beheld  the  degree  of  prospe- 
rity and  independency,  which  tUs  inferior  cnrder  of 
men  had  thus  come  to  enjoy,  with  a  malignant  aikl 
contemptuous  indignation,  and  willingly  consented 
that  the  sovereign  should  tax  them.  In  some  coun- 
tries, diis  tax  was  confined  to  the  lands  wfaidi  were 
held  in  property  by  an  ignoble  tenure  ;  and,  in  this 
case,  the  taille  was  said  to  be  real.  The  land-tax 
established  by  the  late  king  of  Sardinia,  and  the  taiUe 
in  Ihe  provinces  of  Languedoc,  Provence,  Dauphine, 
and  Britanny ;  in  the  generality  of  Montauban,  and 
in  the  elections  of  Agen  and  Condom,  as  well  as  in 
some  other  districts  of  France ;  are  taxes  upon  lands 
held  in  property  by  an  ignoble  tenure.  In  other 
countries,  the  tax  was  laid  upon  the  supposed  profits 
of  all  those  who  held,  in  fium  or  lease,  lands  belongs 
ing  to  other  people,  whatever  Imight  be  the  tenure 
by  which  the  proprietor  held  diem ;  and  in  this  ease, 
tibe  ta;31e  was  said  to  be  personid.  In  the  greater 
XMut  of  those  provinces  of  France,  which  are  called 
the  countries  of  elections,  the  taille  is  of  this  kind. 
The  real  taille,  as  it  is  imposed  only  upon  a  part 
of  the  lands  of  the  country,  is  necessarOy  an  4in- 
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equal,  but  it  is  not  siways  an  arbitrary  tax,  (iicAigh 
it  is  so  upon  some  occasions.  The  personal  taille, 
as  it  is  intended  to  be  proportioned  to  the  profits  of 
a  certain  class  of  people,  whieh  oan  only  be  guessed 
at,  is  necessarily  both  arbitrary  and  unequal. 

In  France,  the  personal  taitte  at  pKsent  (1775) 
annually  imposed  upmi  the  twenty  generalities,  called 
the  countries  of  elections,  amounts  to  46,107,^99 
livres  l6  sous.^  The  proportion  in  which  Ais  sum 
is  assessed  upon  those  different  provinoes,  varies  iiom 
year  to  year,  according  to  the  reports  which  are  made 
to  the  king^s  council  concerning  the  goodness  or 
badness  of  the  crops,  as  well  as  other  circumstances, 
which  may  either  increase  or  diminish  their  respective 
abilities  to  pay.  Each  generality  is  divided  into  a  cer« 
tain  number  of  elections;  and  the  proportion  in  which 
the  sum  imposed  upon  the  whole  generally  is  divkled 
among  those  different  elections,  varies  likewise  from 
year  to  year,  according  to  the  reports  made  to  the 
council  concerning  their  respective  abtlites.  It  seems 
impossible  that  the  council,  with  the  best  intentions, 
can  ever  proportion,  with  tolerable  exactness,  either 
of  these  two  assessments  to  the  real  abilities  of  the 
province  or  district  upon  which  they  are  respectively 
laid.  Ignorance  and  misinformation  must  alway», 
more  or  less,  mislead  the  most  upright  council.  The 
proportion  which  each  parish  ought  to  support  of 
what  is  assessed  upon  the  whole  election,  and  that 
which  each  individual  ought  to  support  of  what  is  as- 
sessed upon  his  particular  parish,  are  both  in  the  same 
manner  varied,  from  year  to  year,  according  as  cir- 
cumstances arc  supposed  to  require.    These  circum- 

•  Memoiref  conomifmtks  Droits,  Ac.  torn,  ii,  p.  17. 
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staoces  are  judged  of,  ia  the  one  ca3e,  by  the  officers 
of  the  electum,  in  the  other  by  those  of  the  parish ; 
and  both  the  one  and  the  other  are,  more  or  less, 
under  the  direction  and  influence  of  the  intendant. 
Not  only  igmnrance  and  misinformation,  but  friend- 
ship, party  ammosity,  and  private  resentment,  are 
said  frequently  to  mislead  such  assessors.  No  man 
subject  to  such  a  tax,  it  is  evident,  can  ever  be  certain, 
before  he  is  assessed,  of  what  he  is  to  pay.  He  can- 
not even  be  certain  after  he  is  assessed.  If  any  per- 
son has  been  taxed  who  ought  to  have  been  exempted^ 
or  if  any  person  has  been  taxed  beyond  his  propor- 
tion, though  both  must  pay  in  the  mean  time,  yet  if 
they  complain^  and  make  good  their  complaints,  the 
whole  parish  is  reimposed  next  year,  in  order  to  re- 
imburse them.  If  any  of  the  contributors  become 
bankrupt  or  insolvent^  the  collector  is  obliged  to 
advance  his  tax ;  and  the  whole  parish  is  reimposed 
next  year,  in  order  to  reimburse  the  collector.  If 
the  collector  himself  shoqld  become  bankrupt,  the 
parish  which  elects  him  must  answer  for  his  conduct 
to  the  rec^ivor-general  of  the  election.  But,  as  it 
might  be  troublesome  for  the  receiver  to  prosecute 
the  whole  parish,  he  takes  at  his  choice  five  or  six  of 
the  richest  contributors,  and  obliges  them  to  make 
good  what  had  been  lost  by  the  insolvency  of  the 
collector.  The  parish  is  afterwards  reimposed,  in 
order  to  reimburse  those  five  or  six.  Such  reimpo- 
aitions  are  always  over  and  above  the  taille  of  tlie 
particular  year  in  which  they  are  laid  on. 

When  a  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  profits  of  stock  in 
a  particular  branch  of  trade,  the  traders  are  all  care- 
All  to  bring  no  more  goods  to  market  than  what  they 
can  sell  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimbiirse  them  from 
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advancing  the  tax.  Some  of  them  withdraw  a  part 
of  their  stocks  from  the  trade,  and  the  market  is 
more  sparingly  supplied  than  before.  The  price  of 
the  goods  rises,  and  the  final  payment  of  the  tax  fells 
upon  the  consumer.  But  when  a  tax  is  imposed 
upon  the  profits  of  stock  employed  in  agriculture, 
it  is  not  the  interest  of  the  fiurmers  to  withdraw  any 
part  of  their  stock  from  that  employment.  Each 
fiairmer  occupies  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  for  which 
he  pays  rent.  For  the  proper  cultivation  of  this 
land,  a  certain  quantity  of  stock  is  necessary ;  and 
by  withdrawing  any  part  of  this  necessary  quantity, 
tile  farmer  is  not  likely  to  be  more  able  to  pay  either 
thd  rent  or  the  tax.  In  order  to  pay  the  tax,  it 
can  never  be  his  interest  to  diminish  the  quantity  of 
his  produce,  nor  consequently  to  supply  the  market 
more  sparingly  than  befi>re.  The  tax,  therefore, 
will  never  enable  him  to  raise  the  price  of  his  pro- 
duce, so  as  to  reimburse  himself,  by  throwing  the 
final  payment  upon  the  consumer.  The  farmer, 
however,  must  have  his  reasonable  profit. as  well  as 
every  other  dealer,  otherwise  he  must  give  up  the 
trade.  After  &e  imposition  of  a  tax  of  this  kind, 
he  can  get  this  reasonable  profit  only  by  paying  less 
rent  to  the  landlord.  The  more  he  is  obliged  to  pay^ 
in  the  way  of  tax,  the  less  he  can  afford  to  pay  in 
the  way  of  rent.  A  tax  of  this  kind,  imposed  during 
the  currency  of  a  lease,  may,  no  doubt,  distress  or 
ruin  the  &rmer.  Upon  the  renewal  of  the  lease,  it  , 
must  always  fidl  upon  the  landlord. 

In  the  countries  where  the  personal  taille  takes 
place,  the  farmer  is  commonly  assessed  in  proportion 
to  the  stock  which  he  appears  to  employ  in  cultiva- 
tion.   He  is,  upon  this  account,  frequently  afraid  to 
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have  s  good  testm  of  horses  or  oxen,  biriE  eadeavoon 
to  cultivate  with  the  meanest  aad  no8k  wyetched 
instruments  of  husbandly  that  he  caiK  Swdi  k  hb 
distrust  in  the  justice  of  his  aiaessoa,  that  he  oouft- 
terfeits  poverty,  and  ifisfaea  to  appear  searce  able  to 
pay  any  thing,  fiir  lieAr  of  heipg  obliged  to  pay  too 
mueb.  By  this  raiseraUe  ^icy,  he  does  not,  per- 
haps, always  conaoh  his  ami  interest  in  the  most 
effectual  manner;  and  he  piofaably  loses  more  by 
the  diminution  of  his  produce,  than  he  saves  by  thiU: 
of  his  tax.  Though,  in  cof^equence  of  this  wretdifid 
cultivation,  the  market  is,  no  doubt^  sooaewhat  worse 
supplied ;  yet  the  small  rise  o£  price  Tiiiich  this  may 
occasion,  as  it  is  not  likely  even  to  indemnify  the 
farmer  for  the  diminution  of  hki  produce,  it  is  still 
less  likely  to  enable  hmi  to  pay  more  rent  to  the 
landlord.  The  public,  the  fiirmer,  the  hmdlord,  aU 
suffer  more  or  less  by  this  degraded  cultivation. 
That  the  personal  taiUe  tends,  in  many  diffetent 
ways,  to  discourage  coktvation,  and  cooseqaently  to 
dry  up  thQ  principal  sonrq|  of  the  weaUh  of  every 
great  country,  1  harm  already  had  occaaton  to  ob- 
serve in  the  third  book  of  this  inquiry. 

What  are  called  polUtaxea  in  the  southern  pity- 
vinces  of  North  America,  and  in  the  West-Indu 
i^ands,  annual  taxes  of  so  much  a-head  upon  every 
negro,  are  properly  taxes  upon  the  profits,  of  a  cer* 
tain  species  of  stock  employed  in  agricnltuie.  Aa 
the  planters  are,  the  greater  part  of  them,  both 
farmers  and  landlords,  the  final  paym^it  of  the  tax 
falls  upon  them  in  their  quality  of  landlords,  without 
any  retribution, 

'  Taxes  of  so  much  a-head  upon  the  bondmen  em- 
ployed in  cultivatioB,  seem  ancieiitly  to  hare  beea 
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common  all  o?w  £im>pe.  These  mifasbts  at  preseiit 
a  taxoftfiiskmd  mthe  ejnptreof  Rttcnia.  Itiaproh. 
bftbly  upon  tkis  accoattt  that  poll-taxes  of  all  kinds 
have  often  been  represented  as  badges  of  slav^rj. 
Every  tax,  hoi'irever,  is,  to  the  person  who  pap  it,  a 
badge,  not  of  slavery,  but  of  liberty*  It  denotes 
that  he  is  subject  to  government,  indeed ;  but  thai:, 
as  he  has  some  propertiy,  be  cannot  himself  be  the 
property  of  a  master.  A  poH-tax  upon  slaves  is 
altogether  different  from  a  poll-tax  upon  freemen. 
The  latter  is  paid  by  the  persons  upon  whom  it  is 
imposed ;  the  fermer,  by  a  difi!»eiit  4set  of  persons. 
The  latter  is  either  altogether  aibitrary,or  altogether 
imequal,  and,  in  most  cases,  is  bodi  ike  erne  and  the 
other  ;  the  "former,  though  in  some  respects  unequal, 
different  slaves  being  of  different  values,  is  in  no  re^ 
spect  arbitrary.  Et^ery  master,  who  knows  the  num- 
ber of  his  own  slaves,  knows  exactly  what  he  has  to 
pay.  Those  difierent  taxes,  how^trer,  being  called 
by  the  same  name,  have  been  considered  as  o£  the 
same  nature.  0 

The  taxes  which  in  H<rfland  are  imposed  upon 
men  and  maid  servants,  are  taxes,  not  upon  stock, 
but  upon  expense ;  and  so  far  resemble  the  taxes 
upon  consumable  commodities.  The  tax  of  a  guinea 
a4iead  fer  ev&ty  maa-eervaat,  which  has  lately  been 
impqsed  in  Great  Britain,  is  of  the  same  kind.  It 
falls  heaviest  upon  the  middling  rank.  A  man  of 
two  hundred  a-year  may  keep  a  single  man-servantw 
A  man  of  ten  thousand  a-year  wiU  not  keep  fifty. 
It  does  not  affect  the  poor. 

Taxes  upon  the  profits  of  stock,  in  partknlar 
employments,  can  never  affect  the  interest  of  money. 
Nobody  Will  lend  hie  money  fer  less  interest  to  those 
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who  exercise  the  taxed,  than  to  tibose  ii4io  exercise 
the  untaxed  employments.  Taxes  upon  the  revenue 
arising  from  stock  in  all  employments,  where  the 
government  attempts  to  levy  them  with  any  d^ree  of 
exactness,  will,  in  many  cases,  fall  upon  die  interest 
of  money.  The  vingtieme,  or  twentieth  penny,  in 
Trance,  is  a  tax  of  the  same^kind  with  what  is  called 
the  land-tax  in  England,  and  is  assessed,  in  the  same 
manner,  upon  the  revenue  arising  upon  land,  houses, 
and  stock.  So  fiur  as  it  affects  stock,  it  is  assessed, 
though  not  with  great  rigour,  yet  with  much  more 
exactness  than  that  part  of  the  land-tax  in  England 
which  is  imposed  upon  the  same  fund.  It,  in  many 
cases,  falls  altogether  upon  the  interest  of  money. 
Money  is  frequently  sunk  in  France,  upon  what  are 
called  contracts  for  the  constitution  of  a  rent;  that 
is,  perpetual  annuities,  redeemable  at  any  time  by 
the  debtor,  upon  payment  of  the  sum  originally  ad- 
vanced, but  of  which  this  redemption  is  not  exigible 
by  the  creditor,  except  in  particular  cases.  The  ving- 
tieme seems  not  to  have  raised  the  rate  of  those  aur 
nuities,  though  it  is  exactly  levied  upon  tjiein  aU^ 


APPENDIX  TO  ARTICLES  I.  ANB  II. 

Taxes  upon  the  capital  Value  qfLand^  Houses^  and  Stock. 

Whlle  property  remains  in  the  possession  of  the 
same  person,  whatever  permanent  taxes  may  have 
been  imposed  upon  it,  they  have  never  been  intended 
to  diminish  or  take  away  any  part  of  its  capital  value, 
but  only  some  part  of  the  revenue  arising  from  it. 
But  when  property  changes  hands,  when  it  is  trans- 
mitted either  bom  the  dead  to  the  living,  or  ftom  thp 
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liviiig  to  the  Imng,  sueh  taxes  have  frequently  been 
imposed  upon  it  as  necessarily  take  away  some  part 
of  its  capital  value. 

The  transference  of  all  sorts  of  property  from  the 
dead  to  the  living,  and  that  of  immoveable  property 
of  land  and  houses  from  the  living  to  the  living,  are 
transactions  which  are  in  their  nature  either  public 
and  notorious,  or  such  as  cannot  be  loo^  coiuM^ed. 
8ueh  transactions,  therefore,  may  be  taxed  directly. 
The  transference  of  stock  or  moveable  property,  from 
the  living  to  the  living,  by  the  lending  of  money,  is 
frequently  a  secret  transaction,  and  may  always  be 
made  so.  It  cannot  easDy ,theref(MPe,  be  taken  directly. 
It  has  been  taxed  indirectly  in  two  different  ways ; 
first,  by  requiring  that  the  deed,  containing  the  ob-- 
ligation  to  repay,  i^ould  be  written  upon  paper  or 
parchment  which  had  p(ud  a  certain  stamp-duty, 
otherwise  not  to  be  valid;  secondly,  by  requiring, 
tinder  the  like  penalty  of  invalidity,  that  it  should  be 
recorded  either  in  a  public  or  secret  register,  and  by 
imposing  certain  duties  upon  such  registration. 
Stamp-4iuties,  and  duties  c^  registration,  have  fre- 
quendy  been  imposed  likewise  upon  the  deeds  trans* 
ferring  property  of  all  kinds  £rom  the  dead  to  the 
living,  and  upon  those  transferring  immoveable  pro* 
perty  from'  the  living  to  the  living ;  transactions 
which  might  easily  have  been  taxed  du*ectly. 

The  Vicesima  Hereditatum,  the  twentieth  penny 
of  inheritances,  imposed  by  Augustus  upon  the  ancient 
Romans,  was  a  tax  upon  the  transference  of  property 
from  the  dead  to  the  living.    Dion  Cassius,^  the  an* 

*  IJb.  55.  See  abo  Buiman  de  Vectigalibu»  JPop.  Rom.  cap. 
xL  and  Boachaud  de  Pinipot  da  vipgtieme  but  les  succetsions. 
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thor  who  writes  ooncerniiig  it  die  least  kldistin<4ly, 
says,  that  it  was  imposed  i^on  all  sucoessiom^  lega- 
cies, and  donations,  in  case  of  death,  except  upcHi 
those  to  the  nearest  relations,  and  to  the  poor. 

Of  the  same  kind  is  the  Dutch  tax  upon  sucoesr 
sions.^  Collateral  successions  are  taxed  according  ta 
the  degree  of  relation,  from  five  to  thirty  per  cent« 
upon  the  whole  value  of  the  succession*  Testamen- 
tary donations,  or  legacies  to  collaterals,  aie  subject 
to  the  like  duties.  Those  from  husband  to  wife,  or 
from  wife  to  husband,  to  the  fiftieth  penny*  The 
luctuosa  hereditas,  the  mournful  succession  of  ascen- 
dants  to  descendants,  to  the  twentieth  peonyoaly. 
X>irect  successions,  or  those  of  descendants  to  aacen-^ 
dants,  pay  no  tax.  The  death  of  a  father,  to  such 
of  his  children  as  live  in  the  same  house  with  him, 
is  seldom  attended  with  any  increase,  and  frequently 
with  a  considerable  diminution  of  revenue;  by  the 
loss  of  his  industry,  of  his  offiqc,  or  of  some  liferent; 
estate,  of  which  he  may  have  been  in  possession, 
Tliat  tax  would  be  cruel  and  oppressive,  which  ag«* 
gfavated  their  loss,  by  taking  froiu  them  imy  part 
of  his  succession.  It  may,  however,  sometimea 
be  otherwise  with  those  children^  who,  in  the  Ian** 
guage  of  the  Roman  law,  are  said  to  be  emanci- 
pated ;  in  that  of  the  Scotch  law,  to  be  ioris-fiimi^ 
liated;  that  is,  who  have  received  their  portion, 
have  got  families  of  their  own,  and  are  supportr 
ed  by  funds  separate  and  independent  of  tlu^  of 
their  &ther.  Whatever  part  of  his  succession  might 
fcome  to  such  children,  would  be  a  real  addition  to 
Jheir  fortune,  and  might,  therefore,  perhaps,  without 

» 
*  See  Memoires  concermmt  iee  DniUy  See.  ton.  i,  p.  2%&. 
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more  iaooaveQieticy  than  what  attends  all  duties  of 
ttm  kind,  be  liable  to  some  tax. 

The  casualties  of  the  feudal  law  were  taxes  upon 
the  transference  of  land,  both  from  the  dead  to  the 
living,  and  from  the  living  to  the  living.  In  anciipnt 
times,  they  constituted,  in  every  part  of  Europe,  one 
of  the  principal  branches  of  the  revenue  of  the  crown* 
'  The  heir  of  every  immediate  vassal  of  the  crown 
paid  a  certsua  duty,  generally  a  year's  rent,  upon 
receiving  the  investiture  of  the  estate.  If  the  heir 
was  a  minor,  the  whole  rents  of  the  estate,  during 
the  oontinoance  of  the  minority,  devolved  to  the  su- 
perior, without  any  other  charge,  besides  the  main- 
tenaaoe  of  the  minor,  and  the  payment  of  the  wi- 
dow's dower,  when  there  happened  to  be  a  dowager 
upon  the  land.  When  the  minor  came  to  be  of  age, 
anotiier  tax,  called  relief,  was  still  due  to  the  supe- 
rior, which  generally  amoimted  likewise  to  a  year's 
rent.  A  loag  minority,  which,  in  the  present  times, 
so  frequently  disburdens  a  great  estate  of  all  its  in- 
cBHihianoes^  and  restores  the  family  to  tb^ir  ancient 
splcncbo^,  couM  in  those  times  have  no  such  effects 
The  waste^  and  not  the  disincumbrance  of  the 
estate,  was  the  common  effect  of  a  long  minority. 

By  a  feudal  law,  the  vassal  could  not  alienate 
without  the  ccmsent  of  his  superior,  who  generally 
extorted  a  fine  or  composition  on  granting  it.  This 
fine,  which  was  at  first  arbitrary,  came  in  many 
Cooatries  to  be  regulated  at  a  certain  portion  of  the 
price  of  the  land.  In  some  countries,  where  the 
greater  part  of  the  other  feudal  customs  have  gone 
into  disuse,  tliis  tax  upon  the  alienation  of  land  still 
continues  to  make  a  very  considerable  branch  of  the 
revenue  of  the  sovereign.    In  the  canton  of  Berne, 
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it  is  SO  high  as  a  sixth  part  of  the  price  of  all  noble 
fiefs,  and  a  tenth  part  of  that  of  all  ignoble  ones.^ 
In  the  canton  of  Lucem,  the  tax  upon  the  sale  of 
land  is  not  universal,  and  takes  place  only  in  cw- 
tain  districts,  fiut  if  any  perscm  sells  his  land  in 
order  to  remove  out  of  the  territory,  he  pays  t^i 
per  cent,  upon  the  wh<Je  price  of  the  sale.f  Taxes 
of  the  same  kind,  upon  the  sale  either  of  all  lands, 
or  of  lands  held  by  certain  tenures,  take  place  in 
many  other  countries,  and  make  a  more  or  less  con* 
siderable  branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  sovereign. 

Such  transactions  may  be  taxed  indirectly,  by 
means  either  of  stamp-duties,  or  of  duties  upon  re* 
gistration ;  and  those  duties  either  may,  or  may  not, 
be  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  subject  which  is 
transferred. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  stamp-duties  are  higher  or 
lower,  not  so  much  according  to  the  value  of  the 
property  >  transferred  (an  eighteen-penny  or  half- 
crown  stamp  being  sufficiwt  upon  a  bond  for  the 
largest  sum  of  m(mey),  as  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  deed.  The  highest  do  not  exceed  six  pounds 
upon  every  sheet  of  paper,  or  skin  of  paidunent ; 
and  these  high  duties  fall  chiefly  upon  grants  finom 
the  crown,  and  upon  certain  law  proceedings,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  value  of  the  subject.  There 
are,  in  Great  Britain,  no  duties  on  the  registration 
of  deeds  or  writings,  except  the  fees  of  the  officers 
who  keep  the  register ;  and  these  are  seldom  more 
than  a  reasonable  recompence  for  their  labour.  The 
crown  derives  no  revenue  from  them. 


*  Memoires  concenumt  les  Droits,  &c  torn,  i,  p»  154. 
t  Id.  p.  157. 
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In  Holland*  tibere  are  both  stamp^utiet  and  du« 
ties  upon  re^tration ;  which  in  some  cases  are,  and 
in  some  are  not,  proportioned  to  the  Talue  of  the 
property  transferred.    All  testaments  must  be  writ* 
ten  upon  stamped  paper,  of  which  the  price  is  pro* 
portioned  to  the  property  disposed  of;  so  that  there 
are  stamps  which  cost  from  three  pence  or  three 
stivers  a  sheet,  to  three  hundred  flotrins,  equal  to 
about  twenty-seven  pounds  ten  shillingsof  ourmoney. 
If  the  stamp  is  of  an  inferiw  price  to  what  the  tes- 
tator ought  to  have  made  use  of,  his  succession  is 
confiscated.    This  is  over  and  above  all  their  other 
taxes  on  succession.    Except  bills  of  exdiange,  and 
some  other  mercantile  bills,  all  other  deeds,  bonds, 
and  contracts,  are  subject  to  a  stamp  duty.    Thb 
duty,  however,  does  not  rise  in  proporticm  to  the 
value  of  the  subject.    All  sales  of  land  and  of  houses, 
and  all  mortgages  upon  either,  must  be  registered, 
and,  upon  registration,  pay  a  duty  to  the  state  of 
two  and  a  half  per  omL  upon  the  amount  of  the 
price  or  of  the  mortgage.    This  duty  is  extended 
to  the  sale  of  all  ships  and  vessels  of  more  than  two 
Uma  bunjen,  whether  decked  or  undecked.    These, 
it  seems,  are  considered  as  a  sort  of  houses  upcm  the 
water.    The  sale  of  moveables,  when  it  is  ordered 
by  a  court  of  justice,  is  subject  to  the  like  du^  of 
two  and  a  half  per  cent 

In  France,  there  are  both  stamp-duties  and  duties 
upon  registration.    The  former  are  considered  as  a 
I  branch  of  the  aids  or  excise,  and,  in  the  provinces 
where  those  duties  take  place,  are  levied  by  the  ex- 
pise  officers.    The  latter  are  considered  as  4  brand) 

*  Memoiret  concernant  les  Dnriu,  ftCt  toin«  i^  p.  223|  324^ 
225. 
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of  the  domaia  of  die  crown,  and  are  levied  by  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  ofjioers. 

Those  modes  of  taxation,  by  stamp  duties  and  by 
duties  up<m  oegistration,  are  of  very  modem  iuT^i^ 
tioii.  In  the  course  of  little  more  than  a  century, 
however,  stamp  duties  have,  in  Europe,  become  al- 
most nnivecaai,  and  duties  upon  registration  ex*- 
tvemely  comsnon.  There  is  no  art  which  one  go- 
veroHieiit  sooner  kanis  of  another,  than  that  of 
draining  money  fiwn  the  pockets  of  the  people. 

Tases  upon  the  transference  of  property  from  the 
dead  to  the  living,  fall  finally,  as  well  as  immediately, 
upon  the  persons  to  whom  the  property  istranferred. 
Taxes  upon  the  sale  of  land  fall  altogether  upon- the 
seller.  The  seller  is  almost  aUvays  under  the  neces- 
sity of  selling,  and  must,  therefore,  take  such  a  price 
as  he  can  get.  The1>uyer  is  scarce  ever  under  the 
necessity  of  buying,  and  will,  therefore,  only  give 
si&ch  a  price  as  he  likes.  He  considers  what  the 
land  will  cost  him,  in  tax  and  piice  together.  The 
more  he  is  obliged  to  pay  in  the  way  of  tax,  the  less 
he  will  be  disposed  to  give  in  the  way  of  price.  Such 
taxes,  therefore,  fall  almost  always  upon  a  necessi- 
tous person,  and  must,  therefore,  be  fix^quently  very 
cruel  and  oppressive.  Taxes  upon  the  sale  of  new- 
built  houses,  where  the  building  is  sold  without  the 
ground,  fall  generally  upon  the  buyer,  because  the 
builder  must  generally  have  his  profit ;  otherwise  he 
must  give  up  the  trade.  If  he  advances  the  tax, 
therefore,  the  buyer  must  generally  repay  it  to  him. 
Taxes  upon  the  sale  of  old  houses,  for  the  same 
reason  aa  those  upon  the  sale  of  land,  fall  generally 
upon  the  seller  j  whom,  in  most  cases,  either  coov^ 
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nieacj  or  neeessitj  obliges  to  sell.  The  number  of 
new-built  houses  that  are  anaually  brought  to  mar^ 
ket,  is  mote  or  less  regulated  by  the  deniand.  Vn^ 
less  the  defiiand  is  such  as  to  affiird  the  builder  his 
profit,  after  paying  all  expenses,  he  will  build  no 
more  houses.  The  number  of  old  houses  which  hap- 
pen at  any  time  to  come  to  market,  is  regulated  by 
accid^its  of  which  the  greater  part  have  no  relatkia 
to  due  demaid.  Two  or  three  great  bankruptcies 
in  a  mercantile  town,  will  bring  many  houses  to 
sale,  which  must  be  sold  for  what  can  be  got  for 
them.  Taxes  upcm  the  sale  of  ground-rents  fall  al- 
together upon  the  seller,  for  thef  same  reason  as 
those  upon  the  sale  of  land.  Stamp  duties,  and 
duties  upon  the  registration  of  bonds  and  contracts 
far  borrowed  money,  fall  together  upon  the  borrow- 
er, and,  in  fact,  are  always  pud  by  him.  Duties  of 
the  same  kind  upon  law  proceedings,  fall  upon  the 
suitors.  They  reduce  to  both  the  capital  rnihe  of 
the  subject  in  dispute.  The  more  it  costs  to  acquire 
any  property,  the  less  must  be  the  neat  Tolue  of  it 
when  acquured. 

All  taxes  upon  the  transference  of  property  of 
every  kind,  so  far  as  they  diminish  the  capital  value 
of  that  property,  tend  to  diminish  the  funds  destined 
for  the  maintenance  of  productive  labour.  Th^  are 
all  more  or  less  unthrifty  taxes  that  increase  the  reve- 
nue of  the  sovereign,which  seldom  maintains  any  but 
unproductive  labourers,  at  tiie  expanse  of  the  capital 
of  the  people,  which  maintains  none  but  productive. 

Such  taxes,  even  when  they  are  propcMrtioned  to 
the  value  of  the  property  transferred,  are  stiU  un- 
equal i  th^  frequency  of  tt^nsference  not  being  always 
equal  in  property  of  equal  value.  When  they  are  not 
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proportioaed  to  this  valae,  which  is  l^e  case  with 
th^  greater  part  of  die  stamp-duties,  and  duties  of 
registratioii^  they  are  still  moite  so.  They  are  in 
np  respect  arbitrary,  but  are,  or  may  be,  in  all  cases, 
p^ectly  clear  and  certain.  Though  they  sometimes 
&11  ^pon  the  person  who  is  not  very  aUe  to  pay, 
the  time  of  payment  is  in  most  cases  sufficiently 
convenient  for  him.  When  the  payment  becomes 
due,  he  must,  in  most  cases,  have  the  more  to  pay. 
They  are  levied  at  very  little  expense,  and  in  gene« 
ral  subject  the  contributors  to  no  odier  inconveni* 
ency,  besides  always  the  imavcndable  one  of  paying 
the  tax. 

In  France,  the  stamp-duties  are  not  much  com* 
plained  of.  Those  of  registration,  which  they  call 
the  Controle,  are.  They  give  occasion,  it  is  pre* 
tended,  to  much  extortion  in  the  officers  of  the  far« 
mers-general  who  collect  the  tax,  which  is  in  a  great 
measure  arbitrary  and  uncertain.  In  the  greater 
part  of  die  libels  which  have  been  written  against 
ihe  present  system  of  finances  in  France,  the  abuses 
of  die  C!ontrole  make  a  principal  ardcle*  Uncer- 
tainty, however,  does  not  seem  to  be  necessarily  in- 
herent in  the  nature  of  such  taxes.  If  the  popular 
complaints  are  well  founded,  the  abuse  must  arise, 
not  so  much  firom  the  nature  of  the  tax,  as  fix>m  die 
want  of  precision  and  distinctness  in  the  words  of 
the  edicts  or  laws  which  impose  it. 

The  registration  of  mortgages,  and  in  general  of 
all  rights  upon  immoveable  property,  as  it  gives 
great  security  both  to  creditors  and  purchasers,  is 
extremely  advantageous  to  the  public.  That  of  the 
greater  part  of  deeds  of  other  kinds,  is  frc^quendy 
inconvenient  and  even  dangerous  to  individuals, 
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without 'any  advantage  to  the  public.  All  registers 
which,  it  is  acknowledged,  ought  to  be  kept  secret, 
ought  certainly  never  to  exist.  The  credit  of  indi* 
viduaU  ought  certainly  never  to  depend  upon  so  very 
slender  a  security,  as  the  probity  and  religion  of  the 
inferior  officers  of  revenue.  But  where  the  fees  of 
registration  ,have  been  made  a  source  of  revenue  to 
the  sovereign,  register  offices  have  commonly  been 
multiplied  without  end,  both  for  the  deeds  which 
ought  to  be  registered,  and  for  those  which  ought 
not.  In  France,  there  are  several  different  sorts  of 
secret  registers.  Thb  iibuse,  though  not  perhaps  a 
necessary,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  a  very  natu- 
ral effect  of  such  taxes. 

Such  stamp*duties  as  those  in  England  upon  cards 
and  dice,  upon#newspapers  and  periodical  pamph- 
lets, &c.  are  properly  taxes  upon  consumption;  the 
final  payment  falls  upon  the  persons  who  use  or 
consume  such  commodities.  Such  stamp-duties  as 
those  upon  licences  to  retail  ale,  wine,  and  spirit- 
ous  liquors,  though  intended,  periiaps,  to  fall  upon 
the  profits  of  the  retailers,  are  Ukewise  finally  paid 
by  the  consumers  of  those  liquors.  Such  taxes, 
though  called  by  the  same  name,  and  levied  by  the 
same  officers,  and  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
stamp-duties  above  mentioned  upon  the  transference 
of  property,  are,  however,  of  a  quite  different  na- 
ture, and  SkW  upon  quite  different  fimds. 

ArTICUB  III. 

Taxes  upon  the  Wages  of  Labour. 

The  wages  of  the  inferior  classes  of  workmen,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show,  in  the  first  book,  are 
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everywhere  necessarily  regulated  by  two  different 
circumstances ;  the  demand  for  labour,  and  the  or- 
dinary  or  average  price  of  provisions.  The  demand 
for  labour,  according  as  it  happens  to  be  either  in- 
creasing, stationary,  or  declining ;  or  to  require  an 
increasing,  stationary,  or  declining  population ;  re- 
gulates the  subsistence  of  the  labourer,  and  deter- 
mines in  what  degree  it  shall  be  either  liberal,  mo- 
derate, or  scanty.  The  ordinary  average  price  of 
provisions  determines  the  quantity  of  money  which 
must  be  paid  to  the  workman,  in  order  to  enable 
him,  one  year  with  another,  to  purchase  this  liberal, 
moderate,  or  scanty  subsistence.  While  the  demand 
for  the  labour  and  the  price  of  provisions,  therefore, 
remain  the  same,  a  direct  tax  upon  the  wages  of 
labour  can  have  no  other  effect,  than  to  raise  them 
somewhat  higher  than  the  tax.  Let  us  suppose, 
for  example,  that,  in  a  particular  place,  the  demand 
for  labour  and  the  price  of  provisions  were  such  as 
to  render  ten  shillings  a-week  the  ordinary  wages 
of  labour ;  knd  that  a  tax  of  one-fifth,  or  four  shil- 
lings in  the  pound,  was  imposed  upon  wages.  If 
the  demand  for  labour  and  the  price  of  provisions 
remained  the  same,  it  would  still  be  necessary  that 
the  labourer  should  in  that  place  earn  such  a  sub- 
sistence as  could  be  bought  only  fi)r  ten  shillings  a- 
week ;  or  that,  after  paying  the  tax,  he  should  have 
ten  shillings  a-week  free  wages.  But,  in  order  to 
leave  him  such  free  wages  after  paying  such  a  tax, 
the  price  of  labour  must  in  that  place  soon  rise,  not 
to  twelve  shillings  a-week  only,  but  to  twelve  and 
six-pence ;  that  is,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  pay  a 
tax  of  one-fifth,  his  wages  must  necessarily  soon 
rise,  not  one-fifth  part  only,  but  one-fourth.     What- 
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ever  was  the  proportkyfH  of  the  taic,  the  wages  of 
labour  ihtist  ill  stU  cases  rise»  not  only  in  that  pro^ 
portion,  btit  iii  higher  pitoportion.  If  the  tax,  for 
example,  y^6A  one-tenth,  the  wages  of  labour  must 
il^ces^ddljr  sooil  rise,  not  one-tenth  part  only,  but 
otie-eighth. 

A  direct  t&x  upon  the  wages  of  labour,  therefore, 
though  the  libourer  might  perhaps  pay  it  out  of  his 
hand,  eould  flot  properly  be  said  to  be  even  advanced 
by  hiiU ;  at  least,  if  the  demand  for  labour  and  the 
average  price  of  provisions  remained  the  same  after 
the  ta^  as  before  it.  In  all  such  cases,  not  only  the 
tax,  but  something  more  than  the  tax,  wonld  in 
reality  be  advanced  by  the  person  who  immediately 
employed  him.  The  final  payment  would,  in  diffe* 
rent  cJawes,  fall  upon  different  persons.  The  rise  which 
such  a  tax  might  (Occasion  in  the  wages  of  manufiic- 
turing  labour  would  be  advanced  by  the  master  ma- 
nufacturer, who  would  both  be  entitled  and  obliged 
to  charge  it,  with  a  profit,  upon  the  price  of  his  goods. 
The  final  payitieflt  of  this  rise  of  wages,  therefore, 
together  with  the  additional  profit  of  the  master  ma- 
nu&cturer,  would  ^1  upon  the  consumer.  The  rise 
which  such  a  tax  might  occasion  in  the  wages  of 
country  labour  Would  be  advanced  by  the  farmer, 
who,  in  order  to  maintain  the  same  number  of  la- 
bourers, as  before,  would  be  obliged  to  employ  a 
greater  capital.  In  order  to  get  back  this  greater 
capital,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  he  should  retain  a  larger 
portion,  or,  what  comes  4}0  the  same  thing,  the  price 
of  a  larger  portion,  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  and 
consequently  that  he  should  pay  less  rent  to  the  land- 
lord.   The  final  payment  of  this  rise  of  w^es,  there* 

VOL*  in.  X  r^        T 
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for,  would  in  this  case  fall  upon  the  lancUord,  toge- 
ther with  the  additional  profit  of  the  &rmer  who 
had  advanced  it  In  all  cases,  a  direct  tax  upon  the 
wages  of  labour  must,  in  the  long  riin^  occasion  both 
a  greater  reduction  in  the  rent  of  land^  and  a  greater 
rise  in  the  price  of  manufactured  goods,  than  would 
have  followed  from  the  proper  assessment  of  a  sum 
equal  to  the  produce  of  the  tax,  partly  upon^be  rent 
of  land,  and  partly  upon  consumable  commodities. 

If  direct  taxes  upon  the  wages  of  labour  have  not 
always  occasioned  a  proportionable  rise  in  those 
wages,  it  is  because  they  have  generally  occasioned 
a  con^derable  fall  in  the  demand  of  labour.  The 
declension  of  industry,  the  decrease  of  employment 
for  the  poor,  the  diminution  of  the  ^mual  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  have  generally 
been  the  effects  of  such  taxes.  In  consequence  of 
them,  however,  the  price  of  labour  must  always  be 
higher  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been  in  the 
actual  state  of  the  demand ;  and  this  enhancement 
of  price,  together  with  the  profit  of  those  who  ad- 
vance it,  must  always  be  finally  paid  by  the  landlords 
and  consumers. 

A  tax  upon  the  wages  of  country  labour  does  not 
mse  the  price  of  the  rude  produce  of  land  in  pro- 
portion to  the  tax ;  for  the  same  reason  that  a  tax 
upon  the  farmer's  profit  does  not  raise  that  price  in 
that  proportion. 

Absurd  and  destructive  as  such  taxes  are,  how- 
ever,  they  tiake  place  in  many  countries.  In  France, 
that  part  of  the  taille  which  is  chaiged  upon  the 
industry  of  workmen  and  day-labourers  in  country 
villages,  is  properly  a  tax  of  this  kind.  Their  wages 
are  computed  according  to  the  common  rate  of  the 
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district  in  which  they  reside ;  and  that  they  may  be 
as  little  liable  as  possible  to  any  overcharge,  their 
yearly  gains  are  estimated  at  no  more  than  two  hun- 
dred working  days  in  the  year.^  The  tax  of  each 
individual  is  varied  from  year  to  year,  according  to 
different  circumstances,  of  which  the  collector  or  the 
commissary,  whom  the  intendant  appoints  to  assist 
him,  are  the  judges.  In  Bohemia,  in  consequence  of 
the  alteration  in  the  system  of  finances  which  was 
b^un  in  1748,  a  very  heavy  tax  is  imposed  upon 
the  industry  of  artificers.  They  are  divided  into  four 
classes.  The  highest  class  pay  a  hundred  fldrins 
a-year ;  which,  at  two*and-twenty  pence  halfpenny 
a  ilorin,  amounts  to  j^ :  7  ^  6*  The  second  class  are 
taxed  at  seventy ;  the  third  at  fifty ;  and  the  fourth, 
comprehending  artifice^  in  villages,  and  tlie  lowest 
class'of  those  in  towns,  at  twenty-five  florins.f 

The  recompense  of  ingenious  artists,  and  of  men 
of  liberal  professions,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
in  the  first  book,  necessarily  keeps  a  certain  propor- 
tion to  the  emoluments  of  inferior  trades.  A  tax 
upon  this  recompense,  therefore,  could  have  no  other 
effect,  than  to  raise  it  somewhat  higher  than  in 
proportion  to  the  tax.  If  it  did  not  rise  in  this 
manner,  the  ingenious  arts  and  the  liberal  profes- 
sions, being  no  longer  upon  a  level  with  other  trades, 
would  be  so  much  deserted,  that  they  would  soon 
return  to  that  level. 

The  emoluments  of  offices  are  not,  like  those  of 
trades  and  professions,  regulated  by  the  free  compe- 
tition of  the  market,  and  do  not,  therefore,  always 


*  Memoires  concernant  les  Droits,  &c  toin.  ii|  p.  lOS. 
t  Id,  tom.  uif  p.  S7. 
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bear  a  ju9t  proportioti  to  What  the  nature  (of  the 
Employment  requires.  They  are,  perhaps,  in  moM 
countries,  higher  than  it  tet^tlires ;  the  persons  vfho 
have  thb  ildminidtration  bf  government  being  gene- 
rally disposed  to  regard  both  themselves  ami  their 
unmediate  depehdants,  rathei'  moire  timn  enough. 
The  emoluments  of  offices,  therefore,  cdn  in  most 
cases  very  well  bear  to  be  taxed.  The  persons,  be- 
sides, who  ehjoy  public  offices,  eispecially  liie  mmie 
lucrative,  are  in  all  countries  the  objects  of  general 
envy ;  and  a  tax  upon  their  emoluments,  even  though 
it  should  be  somewhat  higher  than  upon  any  o&er 
sort  of  irevenue,  is  always  a  very  popular  tax.  In 
Ebgl^d,  for  example,  when  by  the  faUtd-tax  every 
other  sort  of  revenue  was  supposed  to  be  ateteeftsd 
at  font  shdlings  in  the  pound,  it  was  Very  poputad: 
to  lay  a  real  Ux  of  five  shillings  and  sixpence  in  \be 
pound  upon  the  salaries  of  offices  which  eieeeded  a 
hundred  pounds  a-year ;  the  petasirins  of  the  yonnger 
br^ches  of  the  royal  fiimily,  the  pay  of  the  offibeft 
of  the  army  and  navy,  and  a  few  oliiers  less  ob- 
noxious to  envy,  excepted.  There  are  ih  England 
no  other  direct  taxes  upon  the  wages  of  labour. 


Article  IV. 


Taxes  ^idik  is  intended  ilmM  fM  tnHghtnajf  ipem  €«ery 
tHjffkreni  Spedei  ^  Rey^ennt* 

Th£  taxes  which  it  is  intended  should  £ill  indif- 
ferently  upon  every  different  ^cies  of  revenue,  are 
capitation  taxes,  and  taxes  upon  consumable  conlmo- 
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di^es.  T^i^f^p  paust  \^  [laicl  iadt^e^at^y,  fi^m  what- 
ever r§v^i}ue  the  pootributors  iflay  posjsess  j  from  the 
mtf  pf  th^ir  Iwd,  Otqwi  thp  profit  pf  the.ir  sjx>ck,  or 
from  tl)p  Vf9e^  of  their  lahpur* 

lCiPir4Tioif  tax^,  if  it  is  at^entpt^  to  prqportiopi 
ii»^m  to  the  fortuae  or  rpY^fl?  pf  e^h  contriliiutor, 
liepom^  altogether  arhttmy*  Tb?  stat^  of  a  man's 
^rtiui^  varies  from  day  to  d^ ;  and,  withoi^t  an  iq- 
qnisitioQt  more  intolerable  than  any  t^x,  ai^d  ijfenew- 
ed  at  least  pnee  every  year,  can  only  be  giiessed  a^t. 
His  assessment,  therefqret  Qinst,  ip  piost  cases,  de« 
penid  uppp  the  good  or  bad  humour  pf  Ims  ^ssessprs, 
and  must,  therefore,  be  altpgether  arltitrary  aiid 
uncertain. 

Capitation  taxes,  if  they  are  pyrpportjopedi  npt  to 
^e  supposed  fortune,  l)ut:  tp  the  ranl(:  of  each  9pn- 
tribu|x>r,  becpme  aUpgether  miequal  y  (he  de^ees  of 
jfertiuie  being  frequency  unequal  in  the  sapie  degree 

Such  taxes,  therefpr^,  if  it  is  attempted  to  render 
them  equal,  become  altqgeiber  arbitrary  and  uncer- 
tain ;  and  if  it  is  attempted  tp  render  them  cer^^ 
and  not  arbitrary,  become  altogether  unequal,  {^fd: 
the  tax  be  light  pr  heavy,  uncertainty  is  al\fay§  a 
great  grievance.  In  a  Ught  (ax,  a  'cpnsiderable  de- 
gree  pf  inequali^  may  be  suppwt;ed  i  in  a  be^yy 
one,  it  is  altogether  intolerable* 

In  the  different  poU-taxes  which  tpok  pjace  in 
Sngland  during  the  reign  of  William  II{,  the  ctfjOr 
tribntors  were,  (he  greater  part  of  them,  a^^l^ssed 
«lWl^ing  tp  the  degree  pf  their  rank;  as  dukes, 
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marqiiisses,  earls,  viscounts,  barons,  estfoins^  gentle-* 
men,  the  eldest  and  youngest  sons  of  peers,  &c.  J^ 
shop-keepers  and  tradesmen  worth  more  than  three 
hundred  pounds,  that  is,  the  better  sort  of  them, 
were  subject  to  the  same  assessment,,  how  great  so* 
ever  might  be  the  difference  in  their  fortunes.  Their 
rank  was  more  considered  than  their  fortune.  Se- 
veral of  those  who,  in  the  first  poll-tax,  were  rated 
according  to  their  supposed  fortime,  were  afterwards 
rated  according  to  their  rank.  Seijeiemts,  attomies, 
and  proctors  at  law,  who,  in  the  first  poll-tax,  were 
assessed  at  three  shillings  in  the  pound  of  their  sup- 
posed income,  were  afterwards  assessed  as  gentle- 
men. In  the  assessment  of  a  tax  which  was  not 
very  heavy,  a  considerable  degree  of  inequality  had 
been  found  less  insuppmtable  than  any  degree  o£ 
uncertainty. 

In  the  capitation  which  has  been  levied  in  France, 
without  any  interruption,  since  the  beginning  of  Ae 
present  century,  the  highest  orders  of  people  are 
rated  according  to  their  rank,  by  an  invariable  ta- 
riff;  the  lower  orders  of  people,  according  to  what 
is  supposed  to  be  their  fortune,  by  an  assessmei^t 
which  varies  from  year  to  year.  The  officers  of  the 
king's  court,  the  judges  and  other  officers  in  the  su- 
perior courts  of  justice,  the  officers  of  tte  troops, 
&c.  are  assessed  in  the  first  manner.  The  inferior 
ranks  of  people  in  the  provinces  are  assessed  in  the 
second.  In  France,  the  great  easily  submit  to  a  con* 
siderable  degree  of  inequality  in  a  tax  which,  so  &r 
as  it  affects  them,  is  not  a  very  heavy  one  j  but  could 
not  brook  the  arbitrary  assessment  of  an  intendant. 

The  inferior  ranks  of  people  must,  in  that  conn* 
try,  suffer  patiently  the  usage  which  their  superiors 
think  proper  to  give  them.  r  ooalr> 
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In  England,  the  different  poll-taxes  never  produ- 
ced the  sum  which  had  heen  expected  from  them,  or 
which  it  was  supposed  they  might  have  produced, 
had  they  been  exactly  levied.    In  France,  the  capi-* 
tation  always  produces  the  sum  expected  from  it. 
The  mild  government  of  England^  when  it  assessed 
the  different  rabks  of  people  to  the  poll-tax,  content* 
ed  iteelf  with  what  that  assessment  happened  to 
produce  $  and  required  no  compensation  for  the  loss 
which  the  state  might  sustain,  either  by  those  who 
could  not  pay,  or  by  those  who  would  not  pay  (for 
there  were  many  such),  and  who,  by  the  indulgent 
Execution  of  the  law,  were  not  forced  to  pay.    The 
more  severe  government  of  France  assesses  upon 
each  generality  a  certain  sum,  which  the  intendant 
must  find  as  he  can.    If  any  province  complains  of 
being  assessed  too  high,  it  may,  in  the  assessment  of 
next  year,  obtain  an  abatement  proportioned  to  the 
overcharge  of  the  year  before.    But  it  must  pay  in 
the  mean  time.    The  intendant,  in  order  to  be  sure 
of  finding  the  sum  assessed  upon  his  generality,  was 
empowered  to  assess  it  in  a  larger  sum,  that  the  fail- 
ure or  inabUity  of  some  of  the  contributors  might  be 
compensated  by  the  overcharge  of  the  rest ;  and  till 
1765,  the  fixation  of  this  surplus  assessment  was  left 
altogether  to  hi^  discretion.    In  that  year,  indeed, 
the  council  assumed  this  power  to  itself.    In  the  ca- 
•  pitation  of  the  provinces,  it  is  observed  by  the  per- 
fecdy  well  informed  author  of  the  Memoirs  upon  the 
Impositions  in  France,  the  proportion  which  falls 
upon  the  nobility,  and  upon  those  whose  privileges 
exempt  thetn  firom  the  taille,  is  the  least  consider- 
able.   The  lai^gest  falls  upon  those  subject  to  the 
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taille,  who  are  assessed  to  tiie  capitation  at  so  much 
a-pouod  of  what  they  pay  to  that  other  tax. 

CapUiatioa  taxes,  so  C^r  as  they  ate  levied  upon 
the  lower  rajaks  of  people,  are  direct  taxes  upon  the 
wages  of  labour,  and  are  attended  with  all  the  in« 
conveni^ic^  of  such  tas^. 

Capit;ation  taxes  are  levied  at  littlje  expiopae;  and, 
where  they  are  rigoim^aly  exacted,  afford  a  vei^  ^n^e 
revenue  to  the  sitate.  It  is  iipcpii  t)m  apcQunt  that 
in  countries  where  the  c^ase,  coiMbrt^  ^nd  seeisyrity 
of  the  inferic»:  raolcs  of  people,  are  litde  lattjepde^  tOj 
capitation  taxes  are  very  conunoo.  It  k  in  geneacal, 
however,  but  a  small  part  of  the  p^bljc  xevf^w^, 
which,  in  a  great  empire,  has  ever  been  4ffiym  i)com 
such  taxes ;  and  the  gi^^atest  sum  which  Uiey  h^ye 
ever  affoorded,  might  always  have  b$en  fouqd  #  QQRi^e 
other  way  much  more  conv^oient  jto  the  p^9ple» 

Taa^s  upon  consiumdUfi  commo^Ues. 

The  impossihiUty  of  taxing  the  people,  in  pr!(^»9r- 
tion  to  their  revenue,  by  any  capitation,  ww^^  to 
have  given  opcasion  to  the  invention  of  ts^^es  upon 
cpnsumahle  onnmoditlies.  The  ata^  npt  kgywi^^ig 
how  to  tjax,  directly  and  proportiooahly,  the  reycyiye 
of  its  subjects,  endeavours  to  tax  it  indic^l^  |iy 
taxing  dieir  expense,  wbich^  it  is  3up{><>9e^,  wiU  in 
most  ca^s  he  nearjiy  in  pr(q>ortion  to  their  renwH^. 
Their  expense  is  taxe^,  by  taxing  ;the  consumsU^ 
commodities  upon  which  it  is  l^id  out. 

Consumable  commoditieB  lure  either  n^cessarj^uOr 
luxuries. 

By  necessaries  I  understand,  not  cmly  the  commp- 
dities  which  are  indispensably  necessary  for  the  sup- 
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port  cf  life,  h\tji  w^^^^  t)ie  cuatom  of  ^  country 
renders  it  indecf^t  fi>r  creditable  p^ple»  pv|9n  <^th^ 
lowest  ofider,  %Q  fep  \yiilJbo»it.    A  Uo^gi  ^lirt,  for 
e^Mnp)^,  ia,  stricfjy  spe^iki^g,  not  a  i^ep^ssary  of  life. 
J!he  Greeks  ai^d  jS^wans  Uved,  1 3U{^sie,  v$ry  C019-. 
fortable,  dlo^gh  they  hs^  no  U^eqi.    Biiit  in  tbe  pre- 
sent tim^t  through  tfee  gjreater  ps^rt  pf  JBvope,  a 
cr«djit»bjke  ^^ Ja^pureir  would  be  ashM»^  jto  i»ppisar 
in  p»Wic  m^tm^  *  Iwpn  shirt,  0^^  vfmt^  pf  iviicji 
^^i^d  1^  pufiiMPed  to  deAote  that /di^sjj^r^g^  4egr^ 
i^.pQyeity,  whifiK  it  is  foresumed,  nobody  jcan  well 
fyH  j«tp  wijd)(Wt  pxtr^na^  ba4  cofldvct.    Cu^toop,  }^ 
the  mme  mann^etr,  h^s  ffdi^T&i  leafiier  shoes  a  n^- 
.C€^ary  of  Itfe  ix^  flijig^ad.    The  poorest  creditably 
person,  of  either  sey,  wo^Jld  he  ash^^ned  to  appear 
in  publip  withi^t  th§|p.    Jn  Scotland,  custom  haa 
nend/ered  ti^m  a  necessary  of  life  to  the  low^t  or- 
;d^of  jNi^n;  b^t  nqt  to  tlie  same  order  of  women, 
yfhf}  may,  jyitbj(pt  ^tfy  discredit,  walk  about  bare* 
jQ^oted.    Ifi  Frai]ice,  ^y  are  neces^ies  neithier  to 
men  nqr  tfi  w^mm ;  jtb^  }oix;es||t  r^n^  of  boljb  sexes 
a^p€;i9^riug  the^^  pub^iely,  witj^ut  ^qiy  discredit,  some- 
twiQS  19  wpo^^^  ^boes,  ^nd  ^ometiqies  barefooted. 
.UndCiT  9ef:e8eig^s,  tb^efore,  j[  corapi^heii4,  jiot  oply 
those  tliipgs  wj^cb  natwe,  but  thpiae  things  whicU 
the  e^^aj^sbed  n^iles  of  jdecency  )iave  rendered  ne«- 
^$9«ary  to  tb^  lowest  joff^  of  people.  All  other  things 
I/jjill  b«»W«9f  ^}thfmt  Wea^^g*  by  this  appellation, 
to. throw  |;be  smallest  4^gree  of  rieprpApb  upc^  the 
temperate  ^ee  pf  tJ^m.    fiei^r  aqid  ale,  for  exai^ple, 
ux  QieaX  JPritain,  a^  wine,  ey/ei^  in  the  .winp  cpun- 
trjes,  I  joall  Ijaxuries.    A  tiian  ^f  fLf^y  nu^  ipyy, 
without  any  reproach,  abstain  totally  fix)m  tasting 
such  liquors.    N|ktuf/^  4^  P9l^  render  them  neces^ 
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sary  for  the  support  of  life;  and  cuatom  nowhere 
renders  it  indecent  to  live  without  them. 

As  the  wages  of  labour  are  everywhere  regulated, 
partly  by  the  demand  for  it,  and  partly  by  the  ave- 
rage price  of  the  necessary  articles  of  subsistence  ; 
whatever  raises  this  average  price  must  necessarily 
raise  those  wages ;  so  that  the  labourer  may  still  be 
able  to  purchase  that  quantity  of  those  necessary 
articles  which  the  state  of  the  demand  for  labour, 
whether  increasing,  stationary,  or  declining,  requires 
that  he  should  have.^  A  tax  upon  those  articles  ne- 
cessarily raises  their  price  somewhat  higher  than  the 
amount  of  the  tax,  because  the  dealer,  who  advances 
the  tax,  must  generally  get  it  back,  with  a  profit. 
Such  a  tax  must,  therefore,  occasion  a  rise  in  the 
wi^es  of  labour,  proportionable  to  this  rise  of  price. 

It  is  thus  that  a  tax  upon  the  necessaries  of  life 
operates  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  a  direct  tax 
upon  the  wages  of  labomr.  The  labourer,  though 
he  may  pay  it  out  of  bis  hand,  cannot,  for  any  con- 
siderable time  at  least,  be  properly  sfiid  even  to  ad- 
vance it.  It  must  always,  in  the  long-run,  be  ad- 
vanced to  him  by  his  immediate  employer,  in  the 
advanced  state  of  wages.  His  employer,  if  he  is  a 
manufacturer,  will  charge  upon  the  price  of  his  good» 
the  rise  of  wages,  together  widi  a  profit ;  so  that  the 
final  payment  of  the  tax,  together  with  this  over- 
charge, will  fall  upon  the  consumer.  If  his  employer 
is  a  fiirmer,  the  final  payment,  together  with  a  like 
overcharge,  will  fitll  upon  the  rent  of  the  landlord. 

It  is  otherwise  with  taxes  upon  what  I  call  luxu- 
ries, even  upon  those  of  the  poor.    The  rise  in  the 

*  See  book  j^  chqp.  8. 
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price  of  the  taxed  commodities,  wiU  not  necessarily 
occasion  any  rise  in  the  wages  of  labour.  A  tax  upon 
tobacco,  for  example,  though  a  luxury  of  the  poor^ 
as  w^Maftiieikh,waiaot  raise  wages.  Though 
it  is  taxed  in  England  at  three  times,  and  in  France 
at  ^een  times  its  original  price,  those  high  duties 
seem  to  have  no  effect  upon  the  wages  of  labour. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  taxes  upon  tea 
and  sugar,  which,  in  England  and  Holland,  have  be^ 
come  luxuries  of  the  lowest  ranks  of  people;  and  of 
those  upon  chocolate,  which,  in  Spain,  is  said  to  have 
become  so. 

The  different  taxes  which,  in  Great  Britain,  have, 
in  the  course  of  the  present  century,  been  imposed 
upon  spirituous  liquors,  are  not  supposed  to  have 
had  any  effect  upon  the  wages  of  labour.  The  rise 
in  the  price  of  porter,  occasioned  by  an  additional 
tax  of  three  shillings  upon  the  barrel  of  strong  beer, 
has  not  raised  the  wages  of  common  labour  in  Lon^ 
don.  These  were,  about  eighteen  pence  or  twenty 
pence  a-day  before  the  tax,  and  they  are  not  more 
now. 

The  high  price  of  snch  commodities  does  not  ne- 
cessarily diminish  the  ability  of  the  inferior  ranks  of 
people  to  bring  up  families.  Upon  the  sober  and  in- 
dustrious poor,  taxes  upon  such  commodities  act  as 
sumptuary  laws,  and  dispose  them  either  to  mode- 
rate, or  to  refirain  altogether  from  the  use  of  super- 
fluities which  they  can  no  longer  easily  afford.  Their 
ability  to  bring  up  £imilies,  in  consequence  of  this 
forced  frugality,  instead  of  being  diminished,  is  fre- 
quently, perhaps,  increased  by  the  tax.  It  is  the  so- 
ber and  industrious  poor  who  generally  bring  up  the 
most  numerous  femUies,  and.  who  principally  supply 
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the  demand  for  useful  labour.  All  the  poor,  indeedi 
we  act  sober  and  i&dus6*ious ;  and  tiie  dissolute  and 
disorderly  might  continue  to  indulge  tb^ns^yes  jn 
the  use  of  such  commodities,  after  tbi^  rise  of  p^ce^ 
in  Ibe  same  manner  as  befons,  without  r^^asdipg 
the  distress  which  this  indulgence  might  bring  upon 
their  &milies.  Such  disorderl}^  persons,  boweyer,  sel- 
dom rear  up  numerous  families,  their  cbildmn  gene- 
rally perishing  fixim  neglect,  misman^gem^tt  md 
line  scantiness  or  unwholesomeness  of  their  &pd-  If* 
by  the  strength  of  their  constitution,  tbpy  survive 
the  hardships  to  which  the  bad  conduct  of  tbei^  P4^ 
rents  expQ9^  them,  yet  the  eiuunple  of  that  bad 
conduct  commonly  coimpto  their  n¥>rals ;  30  that^ 
iml»ad  of  being  useful  tp  ^K)piety  by  th?ir  industry, 
they  become  public  nuisfmfses  by  their  vif^es  fmd  dis- 
wders.  Though  the  advan^^d  price  pf  the  lujiuries 
of  the  poor,  there&re,  might  incr^ise  •spmewhat  the 
dii^qress  of  such  disorderly  figimilies,  and  thereby  di* 
imnish  Qomewh^t  their  ability  to  bring  up  children, 
it  would  not  prol^bly  diminish  much  the  lisefid  po- 
pulation of  the  country. 

Any  rise  in  the  ayer^ge  price  of  neces^es,  un^ 
less  it  be  compensated  by  a  propprtipu^ble  rise  iu  the 
w^ges  of  labour,  must  necessairily  diminish,  more  or 
less,  the  ability  of  the  poor  to  bring  up  numerous 
families,  and,  consequently,  to  supply  the  ^epaand  fyf 
usefi}!  labour ;  whateyer  may  be  the  state  of  thftt 
demimd,  whether  increasing,  stationary,  or  declifiing; 
or  such  as  requires  an  inereasing,  stationary,  or  de- 
clining population* 

Taxes  upon  luxuries  have  no  tendene^r  ^  i;aiae 
the  price  of  any  other  commodities,  except  that  of 
the  commodities  taxed.    Taxes  upon  oepessaries, 
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by  raising  the-wagfes  of  labour,  necessarily  tend  to 
laisi^  tbe  price  of  all  matiufiuitures^  and  consequent- 
ly to  dimitaish  the  extent  of  their  Sale  and  coilsnmp* 
tion4  Ta^es  upon  luxuries  are  finally  paid  by  the 
coilsumelrs  of  the  commodities  taxed,  witiiont  any 
retributioni  They  M\  indifferently  upon  e^ery  spe- 
cies of  revenue,  the  wdges  of  labour^  the  prcifits  of 
stDtk,  and  the  ir^tat  of  land;  Tax^  updtl  ilecessaries, 
so  far  as  they  afifect  the  labouring  pobr,  are  finally 
paid,  pattly  by  landlords,  in  the  diminished  it^nt  ef 
their  lands,  and  partly  by  rich  consumers,  whether 
Itodlords  tir  bthers,  in  tiie  advanced  price  of  manu- 
fiUitured  g6bds ;  and  always  with  a  coilsidelrable  over- 
charge The  advailtiod  prifee  t>f  swh  manufactures 
As  are  real  tattcessaries  of  Itfb,  and  are  destined  for 
the  consumption  bf  the  poot,  of  coarse  woollens,  for 
exahi^te,  mudt  be  compensated  to  the  poor  by  a  ficr- 
ther  advan^tsm&ht  t^  their  Wage^.  The  middling 
and  ^^l^or  tenks  Of  people,  if  they  undeirStood  their 
own  int^Vest,  bught  always  to  oppose  all  taxes  Upon 
the  liecbisaries  bf  Ufb,  as  well  as  all  taxes  upon  the 
wages  of  Ubour.  The  final  paymeUt  of  both  the 
one  and  Hie  other  fidls  altogether  upon  themselves, 
and  alWiays  Widi  a  (tonsiderable  overcharge.  They 
M  heaviest  upoii  the  landloitis.  Who  always  pay  in 
a  double  capacity ;  iU  that  of  landlords,  by  the  re- 
duction of  liieir  rent ;  and  in  that  of  rich  consumers, 
by  the  inctieUse  of  their  e^pensei  The  Observation 
of  Sir  Matthew  Decker^  that  ceirtatn  titxes  are,  in 
the  price  of  cei1:ain  goods^  sometimes  repeated  and 
accumulated  four  or  five  times,  is  perfectly  just  wiA 
i'egard  to  taxeis  upon  the  necessaries  of  life*  In  the 
ptice  of  leather,  for  example,  you  must  pay  not  only 
fi^r  the  tax  upon  the  leather  of  your  own  &fabes,  but 
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&r  (^  part  of  that  upon  those  of  the  shoe^maker  and 
the  tanoer.  You  must  pay,  too,  for  the  tax  upon 
the  salt^  upon  the  soap,  and  upon  the  candles  which 
those  woi^kmen  consume  while  employed  in  your 
service ;  and  for  the  tax  upon  the  leather,  which  the 
salt-maker,  the  soap-maker,  and  the  pandle-maker 
consume,  while  employed  in  their  service. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  principal  taxes  upon  the  ne* 
cessaries  of  life,  are  those  upon  the  four  commodi- 
ties just  now  mentioned,  salt,  leather,  soap,  and 
candles. 

Salt  is  a  very  ancient  and  a  very  universal  subject 
of  taxation.  It  was  taxed  among  the  Romans,  and 
it  is  so  at  present  in,  I  believe,  every  part  of  Europe* 
The  quantity  annually  consumed  by  any  individual 
is  so  small,  and  may  be  purchased  so  gradually,  that 
nobody,  it  seems  to  have  been  thought,  could  feel 
very  sensibly  even  a  pretty  hea^  tax  upon  it.  It 
is  in  England  taxed  at  three  shillings  and  fourpence 
a  bushel ;  about  three  times  the  original  price  of  the 
commodity.  In  some  other  countries,  the  tax  is  still 
higher.  Leather  is  a  real  necessary  of  life.  The 
use  of  linen  renders  soap  such.  In  countries  where 
the  winter  nights  are  long,  candles  are  a  necessary 
instrument  of  trade.  Leather  and  soap  are  in  Great 
Britain  taxed  at  three  halfpence  a-pound ;  candles 
at  a  penny ;  taxes  which^  upon  the  original  price  of 
leather,  may  amount  to  about  eight  or  ten  per  cent; 
upon  that  of  soap  to  about  twenty  or  five-and-twenty 
per  cent. ;  and  upon  that  of  candles,  to  about  four- 
teen or  fifteen  per  cent. ;  taxes  which,  though  lighter 
than  that  upon  salt,  are  still  very  heavy.  As  all 
those  four  commodities  are  real  necessaries  of  life, 
such  heavy  taxes  upon  them  must  increase  some* 
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what  the  expense  of  the  sober  and  industirious  poor, 
and  must  consequently  raise  more  or  less  the  wages 
of  their  labour. 

In  a  country  where  the  winters  are  so  cold  as  in 
Great  Britain,  fuel  is,  during  that  season^  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  words,  a  necessary  of  life,  not 
only  for  the  purposes  of  dressing  victuab,  but  for  the 
comfortable  subsistence  of  many  different  sorts  of 
workmen  who  work  within  doors ;  and  coals  are  the 
cheapest  of  all  fuel.    The  price  of  fuel  has  so  im- 
portant an  influence  upon  that  of  labour,  that  all  over 
Great  Britain,  manufactures  have  confined  them- 
selves principally  to  the  coal  coimtries ;  other  parts 
of  the  country,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  this 
necessary  article,  not  being  able  to  work  so  cheap. 
In  some  manufactures,  besides,  coal  is  a  necessaiy 
instrument  of  trade ;  as  in  those  of  glass,  iron,  and 
all  other  metals.    If  a  boimty  could  in  any  case  be 
reasonable,  it  might  perhaps  be  so  upon  the  trans- 
^  portation  of  coals  from  those  parts  of  ihe  country  in 
which  they  abound,  to  those  in  which  they  are 
wanted.    But  the  legislature,  instead  of  a  bounty, 
has  imposed  a  tax  of  three  shillings  and  threepence 
a-ton  upon  coals  carried  coastways;  which,  upon 
most  sorts  of  coal,  is  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
original  price  at  the  coal  pit.   Coals  carried,  either  by 
land  or  by  inland  navigation,  pay  no  duty.    Where 
they  are  naturally  cheap,  they  are  consumed  duty 
free ;  where  they  are  naturally  dear,  they  are  loaded 
with  a  heavy  duty. 

Such  taxes,  though  they  raise  the  price  of  subsist- 
ence,  and  consequently  the  wages  of  labour,  yet 
they  afford  a  considerable  revenue  to  government, 
which  it  might  not  be  easy  to  find  in  any  other  way. 
There  may,  therefore,  be  good  reasons  for  continuing 
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them.  The  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  com,  s6 
fkr  as  It  tends,  in  the  actuiall  state  of  tillage,  to  raise 
the  price  of  that  necessary  article,  produces  ail  the 
like  bad  effects ;  and  instead  of  affording  any  rcTe- 
nue,  frequently  occasions  a  vety  great  expanse  to 
government.  The  high  duties  upon  the  imporCktion 
of  forelign  com,  ivhich,  in  years  of  moderate  plenty, 
amount  to  a  prohibition ;  and  the  absolute  prohibi- 
tion of  the  importation,  either  of  live  csittle,  or  of 
salt  provisions,  which  takes  place  in  the  ordtnafy 
state  of  the  law,  slnd  which,  on  account  of  the  scar- 
city, is  at  turesent  suspended  fcft  a  limited  tiihe  with 
regard  to  Ireland  and  the  Briti^  plantations,  have 
all  had  the  bad  effects  of  tales  upon  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  produce  no  revenue  to  government. 
Nothing  seems  necessary  for  the  repeal  of  such  re- 
gulations, but  to  convince  the  public  of  the  futility 
of  that  system  in  consequence  of  which  they  have 
been  established. 

Taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  are  much  high- 
er in  many  other  countries  than  in  Great  Britain. 
Duties  upon  flour  and  meal  when  gtotind  at  the  mill, 
and  upon  bread  when  baked  at  the  oven,  tftke  place 
in  many  countries.  In  Holland,  the  money-price  of 
the  broEid  consumed  in  towns  is  supposed  to  be  dou- 
bled by  means  of  such  taxes.  In  lieu  of  a  part  of 
them,  the  people  who  live  in  the  country  pay  etery 
year  so  much  a-head,  according  to  the  sort  of  bi^adl 
they  are  supposed  to  consume.  Those  who  consume 
wheaten  bread  pay  three  guilders  fifteen  stivei^ ;  a- 
bout  six  shillings  and  nine-pence  halfpenny.  These, 
and  some  other  taxes  of  the  same  kind,  by  raising 
the  price  of  labour,  are  said  to  have  ruined  the  great- 
er part  of  the  manufactures  of  Holland.*  Similar 
*  Memoirel  conccrwint  les  DroitSi  Ac  p.  2i0|  21 1. 
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taxes,  ^ough  not  quite  so  heavy,  take  place  in  the 
Milanese,  in  the  states  of  Genoa,  in  the  duchy  of 
Modena,  in  the  duchies  of  Panna^  Pbcentia,  and 
Guastalla,  and  in  the  Ecclesiasticai  state.^  A  French 
anthoi::  of  3ome  note  has  proposed  to  reform  the 
fimanres  of  his  country,  by  substituting  in  the  room 
of  the  greatef  part  of  other  taxes,  this  most  ruinous 
of  all  taxes.  There  is  nothing  so  absurd,  says 
Oioero,  which  has  not  sometimes  been  asfierted  by 
soiqe  philosophers. 

Taxes  upon  butchers'  meat  are  still  more  common 
than  those  upcm  bread.  It  may  indeed  be  doubted, 
whether  butchers'  meat  is  any  where  a  necessary  of 
life.  Grain  and  other  vegetables,  with  the  help  of 
milk,  cheese,  and  butter,  or  oil,  where  butter  is  not 
to  be  had,  it  is  known  from  experience,  can,  without 
any  butchers^  meat,  afford  the  most  plentiful,  the 
most  wholesome,  the  most  nourishing,  and  the  most 
hivigorftting  diet.  Decency  nowhere  requires  that 
any  man  should  eat  butchers'  meat,  as  it  in  most 
places  requires  that  he  should  wear  a  linen  shirt  or 
a  pair  of  feather  shoes. 

Consumable  commodities,  whether  necessaries  or 
luxuries,  may^be  taxed  in  two  di£ferent  way«.  The 
consumer  may  either  pay  an  annual  sum  on  account 
of  his  using  or  consuming  goods  of  a  certain  kind ; 
or  the  goods  may  be  taxed  while  they  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  dealer,  and  bdTore  they  are  delivered 
to  the  consumer.  The  Gonsuma))le  goods  which  last 
a  considerable  time  hfiiore  they  are  consumed  alto- 
gether, are  most  properly  taxed  in  the  one  way. 
Those  of  which  the  consumption  is  either  immediate 

**Le  Refimnateur. 
VOL.  ni.  Y 
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or  more  speedy,  in  the  other.  The  co4ch*tax  and 
plate-tax  are  examples  Of  the  former  method  of  im- 
posing ;  the  greater  part  of  the  other  duties  of  excise 
and  customs,  of  the  latter. 

A  coach  may,  with  good  mani^ement,  last  ten  or 
twelve  years.  It  might  be  taxed,  once  for  all,  be- 
fore it  comes  out  of  the  hands  of  the  coach-maker- 
But  it  is  certainly  more  convenient  for  the  buyer  to 
pay  four  pounds  a-year  for  the  privilege  of  kee|iing 
a  coach,  than  to  pay  all  at  cmce  forty  or  forty-eight 
pounds  additional  price  to  the  coach-maker ;  ot  a 
sum  equivalent  to  what  the  tax  is  likely  to  cost  him 
during  the  time  he  uses  the  same  coach.  A  service 
of  plate,  in  the  same  manner,  may  last  more  than  a 
century.  It  is  certainly  easier  for  the  consumer  to 
pay  ^ve  shillings  a-year  fcur  every  hundred  ounces  of 
plate,  near  one  per  cent,  of  the  value,  than  to  re- 
deem this  long  annuity  at  five-and-twenty  of  thirty 
years  purchase,  which  would  enhance  the  price  at 
least  five-aad-twenty  or  thirty  per  cent.  The  dif- 
ferent taxes  which  affect  houses,  are  certainly  more 
conveniently  paid  by  moderate  annual  piiymenta, 
than  by  a  heavy  tax  of  equal  value  upon  the  first 
buildii]|g  or  sale  of  the  house. 

It  was  the  well-known  proposal  Df  Sir  Matthew 
Decker,  that  all  commodities,  even  those  of  whii^h  the 
consumption  is  either  immediate  or  speedy,  should  be 
taxed  in  this  manner;  the  dealer  advancing  nothing, 
but  the  consumer  paying  a  certain  annual  sum  for 
the  licence  to  consume  certain  goods.  The  object  oi 
his  scheme  was  to  promote  all  the  different  branches 
of  foreign  trade,  particularly  the  carrying  trade,  by 
taking  uway  all  duties  upon  importation  and  exporta- 
tion, and  thereby  enabling  the  merchant  to  employ 
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his  whole  capital  and  credit  in  the  plirchatedf  gdeds 
and  the  freight  of  ships,  no  part  of  either  heing 
diverted  towards  the  advancing  df  taxes.  The  pro- 
ject, however,  of  taxing,  in  this  manner,  goods  of 
immediate  or  speedy 'consumption,  seems  liable  to 
the  four  following  very  important  objectiolis.  First, 
the  tax  would  be  'mbre  unequal,  or  not  so  well 
proportioned  to  the  expense  and  consumption  of  the 
different  contributors,  as  in  the  way  in  which  it  is 
commonly  imposed.  The  taxes  upon  ale,  %ine,  and 
spirituous  liquors,  which  are  advanced  by  the  dealers, 
are  finally  paid  by  the  different  consumers,  exactly 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  consumption.  But 
if  the  tax  werd  to  be  paid  by  purchasing  a  licence 
to  drink  those  liquors,  the  sober  would,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  consumption,  be  taxed  mtich  more 
heavily  than  the  drunken  consumer.  A  family  which 
exercised  great  hospitality,  would  be  taxed  much 
more  lightly  than  otie  who  entertained  fewei:  guests. 
Secondly,  this  inode  of  taxation,  by  paying  for  an 
annual,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly  licence  to  consume 
certain  goods,  would  diminish  very  much  one  of  the 
principal  conveniences  of  tastes  upon  goods  of  speedy 
consumption ;  the  piece-meal  payment.  In  the  price 
of  threepence  halfpenny,  i^rhich  i$  at  present  paid  for 
a  pot  of  porter,  the  different  taxes  upon  malt,  hops, 
and  beer,  together  with  the  extraordinary  profit 
tirhich  the  brewer  chargesfor  having  advanced  them, 
may  perhaps  amount  to  about  three  halfpence.  If  a 
workman  can  conveniently  spare  those  three  half- 
pence, he  buys  a  pot  of  porter.  If  he  cannot,  he 
contents  himself  with^a  pint,  and,  as  a  penny  saved 
is  a  penny  got,  he  thus  gains  a  fisurthing  by  his  tem- 
perance.   He  pays  the  tax  pi6ce-meal,  as  he  can 
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afford  to  pay  it,  and  when  he  c^n  a^brd  to  pay  it» 
and  every  ac|;  of  payment  is  perfectly  voluntary,  and 
what  he  can  avo^d  if  he  chuses  to  do  so.  Xhirdly,, 
si^:b  taxes  wpHld  operate  less  as  sumpjbpary  laws. 
Whea  tl^e  licence  was  pi^pe  purichased,  whether  the 
purchaser  dnwk  much  pr  drunk  little,  his  tax  would 
be  the  same.  Fourthly,  if  a  workman  \p^re  to  p^y 
all  at  oftce,  by  yearly,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly  pay- 
ments, a  ta^  equal  to  what  he  at  present  pays,  with 
little  or  no  ipconveniency,  upon  all  the  different  pots 
and  pints  pf  porter  which  he  drinks  in  apy  such  pe- 
riod of  tin;ie,  the  sum  might  frequently  distress  him 
yery  mudi.  This  mode  of  taxation,  theiiefore^  jt 
seems  eviden|;,  could  never,  without  tjie  most  griev- 
ous oppression,  produce  ^  revenue  nearly  equdl  i(0 
wh?.t  is  derived  fropj  the  present  mode  witjiojut  apy 
oppression.  In  sever^  pountries,  howev^er,  comipo* 
ditips  of  a^  ^mmedi^te  or  very  speedy  cpn^ujpiptipn 
arp  ta:2ced  in  this  manner.  In  Holland,  ppople  p^y 
so  n^y,ch  a-head  for  a  licence  to  drink  tea.  I  have 
already  mentioned  a  t^^x  upon  breads  which,  so  &,r 
as  it  is  consumed  in  farm-houses  apd  country  vil- 
^ges,  is  there  levied  in  the  same  manner. 

The  duties  of  excise  are  imposed  chiefly  upop  goods 
of  ^ome  produce,  destined  for  homp  consun^ptic^. 
They  are  imposed  only  upon  a  few  sorts  of  g)opd3  of 
thp  most  general  use.  There  cfin  never  be  apy  doubt, 
eithpr  coucerning  tbe. goods  which  arp  subject  to 
those  duties,  or  concerning  the  particular  duty  which 
each  species  of  goods  is  .subject  to.  They  fall  almost 
altpgether  upon  what  I  call  luxuries,  excepting 
always  the  four  duties  above  mentioned,  upon  salt, 
soap,  Ipather,  candles,  and  perhaps  that  upon  green 
gla$s.    , 
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The  ddtiesi  of  customs  ftre  mach  ttktve  sHtei^fft  thati 
those  of  ^cise.  They  sttm  to  have  bten  calted 
customs,  as  denoting  customarj^  paymt^Mts,  which  had 
Been  in  use  iinr  time  imi&emofial.  They  appear  to 
have  been  originally  considered  as  taxes  upon  the 
profits  of^nfierchants.  During  the  barbarous  iimts 
of  feiidd  ^itai^cby,  merchants,  like  all  the  other  in- 
habitaritsr  of  btirghs,  were  considered  as  Kttte  better 
fban  emancipated  botidmen,  whose  persons  were  de- 
spised, and  whose  gains  were  envied.  The  great 
nobility,  who  Bad  consented  that  the  king  should* 
tallage  (he  profits  of  their  own  tenants,  were  not 
tiiiwilling  that  he  should  tallage  likewise  those  of  an 
6rder  df  men  whom  it  was  much  less  the^  interest 
to  protect.  In  those  ignorant  times,  it  was  not  xmr- 
detstood,  that  the  profits  of  merehants  are  a  rahject 
hot  taxable  directly ;  or  that  the  final  payment  of 
all  snch  t^is  must  fall,  with  a  considerable  over-^ 
charge,  npOn  the  coiisumers. 

The  gains  of  alien  merchants  were  looked  upon 
mbre  nnfatourably  than  those  of  Engfish  merchants. 
It  was  nattn^,  therefore,  that  those  of  the  former 
should  be  taxed  more  heavily  than  those  of  the  lat- 
ter. This  distinction  bett^een  the  duties  upon  attens 
and  fhose  upon  English  merchants,  which  was  beguif 
from  ignofftnce,  has  been  c6ntinued  from  the  spirit 
of  monopoly,  ot  in  order  to  give  our  own  merchants 
an  advantage,  both  in  the  home  and  in  the  foreign 
market. 

With  this  distinction,  the  ahci^nt  duties  of  cus. 
toms  were  imposed  equally  iipon  all  sorts  of  goods 
necessaries  its  ^ell  as  lu^turies,  goods  exported  as 
well  as  goods  imported.    Whfy  should  the  dealers  in 
•ne  sort  of  goods,  it  seems  to  have  been  thought,  be 
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more  fiivoured  than  those  in  another?  <Mrwhy  shoidd 
the  meit^hant  exporter  be  more  fitvoured  th^  the 
merchant  importer  ? 

The  ancient  customs  were  divided  into  three 
br9.ncbe£i.  The  ^rst,  pnd,  pi^haps,  the  voMt  ancient 
of  aU  tho3e  duties,  was  l^iat  upon  wool  and  leather. 
It  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  or  al|U^;ethw  an  ex- 
portation duty.  When  the  woollen  manufiicture 
came  to  be  established  in  England,  lest  the  king 
should  lose  any  part  of  hb  customs  upon  wool  by 
the  exportation  of  woollen  cloths,  a  like  duty  was 
imposf^  upon  them.  The  other  two  branches  were, 
furstf  a  du^  upon  wine,  which  being  imposed  at  so 
muc^  a-ton,  was  called  a  tonni^ge ;  and|  secondly,  a 
duty,  upon  all  other  goods,  which  lieing  imposed  fit 
so  much  a-pound  of  their  supposed  value,  was  called 
a  poundage.  In  the  fprty-seventh  year  of  Edward 
III,  a  duly  of  si?cpence  in  the  pound  was  imposed 
upon  all  goods  exported  and  imported,  except  woob, 
wool-fells,  leatl^er,  and  wines,  which  were  subject  to 
particular  duties.  In  the  fourteenth  of  Richard  {I, 
this  duty  was  raised  to  one  shilling  ii^  the  pound ; 
but,  three  years  afterwards,  it  was  again  reduced  to 
sixpence.  It  was  raised  to  eightpence  in  the  second 
year  of  Henry  IV ;  and,  in  the  fourdi  of  the  same 
prince,  to  one  shilling.  Frcmi  this  time  to  the  nin^ 
year  of  Williaifk  III,  this  duty  continued  at  one  shil- 
ling v^  Xhp  pofmd.  The  duties  of  tonnage  fin^  poun- 
dage were  generally  granted  to  the  lung  by  one  and 
the  same  act  of  parliament,  and  were  called  the  mib- 
sidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage.  The  subsidy  of 
poundage  having  continued  for  so  long  a  time  at 
one  shilling  in  the  pound,  or  at  five  per  cent,  a  sub^ 
sidy  came,  in  the  language  of  the  customs,  to  denote 
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a  general  duty  of  this  kind  of  five  per  cent.  This 
subsidy,  which  is  nowcalkd  the  old  subsidy,  stillcon- 
tinues  to  be  levied,  according  to  the  book  of  rates 
established  by  the  twelfth  of  Charles  II.  The  me- 
thod of  ascertaining,  by  a  book  of  rates,  the  value  of 
goods  subject  to  this  duty,  is  said  to  be  older  than 
the  time  of  James  I.  Tlie  new  subsidy,  imposed  by 
the  nindi  and  tenth  of  William  III,  was  an  addi- 
tioittl  five  per  cent,  upon  the  greater  part  of  goods^. 
The  one-third  and  the  two-third  subsidy  made  up 
between  them  another  five  per  cent,  of  which  they 
were  proportionable  parts.  The  subsidy  of  1747 
made  a  fourth  five  per  cent,  upon  the  greater  part 
^goods ;  and  that  of  1759»  a  fifth  upon  some  par- 
ticular sorts  of  goods.  Besides  those  five  subsidies, 
a  great  variety  toother  duties  have  occasionally  been 
imposed  upon  particular  sorts  of  goods,in  order  some- 
tinKS  tO'  relieve  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  and  someJ 
times  to  r^ukte  the  trade  of  the  country,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  mercantile  system. 

That  system  has  come  gradually  more  and  more 
into  fiishion.  The  old  subsidy  was  imposed  indif- 
ierently  upon  exportation,  as  weU  as  importation. 
The  fimr  subsequent  subsidies,  as  well  as  the  other 
duties  whidi  have  since  been  occasionally  imposed 
upon  particular  sorts  of  goods,  have,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  been  laid  altogether  upon  importation. 
The  greater  part  of  the  ancient  duties  which  had 
been  imposed  upon  the  exportation  of  the  goods  of 
home  produce  and  manufacture,  have  either  been 
lightened,  or  taken  away  altogether.  In  most  cases, 
they'  hsLve  been  taken  away.  Bounties  have  even 
been  given  upon  the  exportation  of  some  of  them. 
Drawbacks,  too,  sometimes  of  the  whole,  and,  in 
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moat  cases^  of  a  part  &f  the  dutieiS  whidi  are  paid 
ypoa  the  importation  of  fdreign  goods,  tuive  been 
granted  upon  their  exportation.  Only  half  the  du« 
ties  imposed  by  the  old  subsidy  upbn  importtitioiii 
are  drawnback  upon  exportatibn ;  .but  the  whoW df 
those  imposed  by  tiie  latter  siibsidks  aod  other  im-^ 
posts  are,  upon  the  greater  parts  Df  ikhe  goods^drawto 
back  in  the  same  manner.  This  growing  favour  df 
exportation,  and  discouragement  of  importirfidn,  have 
suffered  only  a  few  exceptionsv  ^hich  chiefly  ooncem 
the  materials  of  some  manu&ctures.  These  our 
m^x^hants  and  manufacturers  ate  willing  shoidd 
eome  as  cheap  as  possible  to  themselves^  aad  as  dear 
as  possible  to  their  rivals  and  com|ietitor&  iH  other 
countries.  Foreign  materials  Bxb^  updn  this  aecdunt^ 
sometime  allowed  to  be  imported  dlity  free;  Spanish 
wool)  for  example,  flax,  and  rbw  linen  yanl.  The 
exportation  of  the  materials  of  hotaie  pitMluoei  and 
of  those  which  are  the  partionlar  produce  of  our 
colonies,  has  sometimes  been  prohibited^  and  some- 
times subjected  to  higher  duties*  Thie  exportation 
ci  English  wool  has  been  prohibited.  ThiU;  of  bea- 
ver skins,  of  beaTer  wool,  and  of  gum'«»legiE^  has 
been  subjected  to  higher  duties ;  Great  Britain,  hf 
the  conquest  of  Cimada  and  SenegiU,  haVing  got 
almost  the  monopoly  of  thdse  commodities; 

That  the  mercantile  system  has  no<;  bfeeii  very  &« 
vourable  to  the  revenue  of  the  great  faddy  of  the 
people,  to  the  annual  produce  d£  tiie  ladd  and  bbouf 
of  the  country,  I  have  endeavour  to  ^ow  in  iiie 
fourth  book  of  this  inquiry.  It  seeUis  not  to  hive 
be^n  more  &vourable  to  tii»  reveilnie  of  the  soveire^tt ; 
so  far,  at  least,  as  that  revenue  depends  upon  tii6 
duties  of  customs. 
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In  consbqnence  of  that  sydtem^  the  importiitioii  of 
several  sorts  of  goods  has  bM&  prohibited  altogether, 
liiis  prohibition  has,  in  some  bases^  etttitely  pretetit^ 
ed^  ami  iii  others  has  rery  much  diminished^  the  im- 
portation  of  thbse  commodities,  by  reducing  the  im- 
polrters  Id  Uie  detessity  of  smuggling.  It  has  entiitly 
prerented  the  importation  of  foteign  wodllens ;  ttbd 
it  has  very  much  diminished  that  of  foreign  ^ilks  aud 
velvets.  In  bo^  cases,  it  hki  entirely  annihilated, 
the  reTen\li  ctf  cuMoms  which  might  hate  been  letled 
upon  suuh  importation; 

Ttle  hi|^  duties  whieh  hate  beeh  im^^'upoh 
the  ihipoAation  of  many  differeut  sorts  of  fiJrelgn 
gck>di,  iu  birdfer  to  dlsoouta^  their  tohsumptibu  ih 
Great  Britain,  hate,  in  mafijr  cases,  served  only  to 
encourage  smuggling,  and,  ifa  all  cases,  hate  reduced 
the  reteflues  of  the  eustbms  below  what  more  mode- 
rate dtifttes  Wotild  have  aflforded.  The  saying  bf  Dr. 
Swifb^  that  itt  the  arithmetic  of  the  cUstdms^  two  and 
two^  ini»«^  tif  making  four,  make  sometimes  only 
one,  hSlds'  peti^tly  true  with  i^gard  to  ^uch  heavy 
duties,  which  netei*UOuld  have  been  imposed,  had  not 
the  met^btile  system  taught  us,  in  maUy  case^,  to 
employ  taiation  as  an  instrubient,  not  bf  revenue, 
b^tictftuonopoly^ 

The  bounties  which  are  sometimes  given  upon  the 
e:tportat]Ofi  of  h6me  produce  and  manu&ctures,  and 
the  drawbacks  which  are  paid  upon  the  re-exporiatidU 
of  ^e  grtettter  part  of  forelgtt  gbods,  have  given  occia- 
8i(m  to  many  frauds,  aUd  to  A  speded  of  smuggling, 
mi^re  destrUtttite  of  the  public  revenue  thafa  any 
other.  Ih  order  to  obtain  the  bouiity  or  di^wback, 
the  good^  it  is  wi^  kno^n,  are  sometiVnes  shipped, 
and  sent  to  sea,  but  sioon  afterwards  6laudestinely 
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reknded  in  some  other  part  of  the  coimtrf  •  The 
de&Icatioii  of  the  revenue  <^  customs  occftsioned  hy 
boimties  and  drawbacks,  o£  which  a  great  part  are 
obtained  firaudulendy,  is  very  great.  The  grass  pro^ 
duce  of  the  customs,  in  the  year  which  ended  on 
the  5th  of  January  1755,  amounted  to  ^fidSfiOO. 
The  bounties  which  were  paid  out  of  Uits  revenue, 
thou^  in  that  year  there  was  no  bounty  upon  anm, 
amcranted  to  1^167300.  The  drawback  which  were 
paid  upon  debentures  and  certificates,  to  jS2,156300.  , 
Bounties  and  drawbacks  together  amounted  to 
4^,324,600.  In  consequence  of  these  deductions, 
the  revenue  of  the  customs  amounted  only  to 
4^2,743,400;  bom  which  deducting  £2S7SO0£&rtbe 
^pens^  of  managequent,  in  salaries  and  other  inci- 
dents, the  neat  revenue  oi  the  customs  for  that  year 
comes  out  ^  be  £%,4S^^50Q.  The  expense  of  ma- 
nagement aaioun|»,  in  this  manner,  tp  between  ^ve 
and  six  per  cent,  upon  the  gross  revenues  of  ^  cus- 
toms ;  and  to  somethii^  more  tban  ten  per  cent,  upon 
what  remains  of  that  revenue,  a^r  deducting  what 
is  paid  away  in  bounties  and  drawbacks. 

Heavy  duties  being  imposed  upon  aknost  idl  goods 
imported,  our  merchant  importers  smuggle  as  much, 
and  make  entry  of  as  little  as  they  can.  O^r  merchant 
exporters,  on  the  contrary,  Ipake  eotry  of  more  than 
they  export ;  sometimes  out  of  vanity,  and  to  pass 
Sc^v  great  dealem  in  goods  which  pay  no  duty ;  and 
sometimes  to  gain  a  bounty  or  a  drawback.  Our 
exports,  in  consequence  of  these  different  frauds,  ap- 
pear upon  the  custom-house  books  gready  to  over- 
balance our  imports,  to  the  unspeakable  ocxnfi^  of 
those  politicians,  who  measure  the  national  prosperity 
by  what  they  Qa\i  the  balance  of  trade. 
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All  goods  imported,  unless  partieukriy.  exempted, 
and  such  exemptiofis  axe  not  y^  nmn^?oiis,  are 
liable  to  some  duties  of  custoiQS,  If  any  goods  are 
imported,  not  menticmed  in  the  book  of  rates,  (hey 
are  taxed  at  4b.  9^.  for  every  twenty  shillings  value* 
according  to  the  oath  of  the  import^,  that  is,  nearly 
at  five  subsidies,  or  five  poundage  duties.  The  book 
of  nta  is  extiemely  comprehensive,  and  enume- 
rates a  great  variety  of  articles,  many  of  them  little 
used,  and,  therefore,  not  well  known.  It  is,  upon 
this  account,  firequently  imoertain  under  what  ar- 
ticle a  partiqol^  sprt  of,  goods  ought  to  be  classed, 
and,  conseqi^tly,  what  duty  they  ought  to  pay. 
Mistake^  with  regard  to  this  sometimes  ruin  the 
custom-house  officer,  and  firequently  occasion  much 
trpuble,  expense,  and  vexation  to  the  importer.  In 
point  of  pe^rspipuityt  precision,  and  distinctness,  there- 
fore, the  duties  of  customs  are  much  iq|erior  to  those 
of  excise. 

In  order  that  the  greater  part  of  the  members  of 
any  society  should  contribute  to  the  public  revenue, 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  expense,  it  does  not 
seem  necessary  that  every  single  article  of  that  ex- 
pense dhould  be  taxed.  The  revenue  which  is  levied 
by  the  duties  of  excise  is  supposed  to  &11  as  equally 
upon  the  contributors  as  that  which  is  levied  by  the 
duties  of  customs  ;  an4  the  duties  qf  excise  are  im^ 
posed  upon  a  few  articles  only  of  the  most  general 
use  and  consumption.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of 
many  people,  that,  by  proper  management,  the  du- 
ties of  customs  might  likewise,  without  any  loss  to 
the  public  revenue,  and  with  great  advantage  to 
foreign  trade,  be  confined  to  a  few  articles  only. 

The  foreign  articles,  of  the  most  general  yse  and 
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cmmttkptioii  id  Gi^t  Britillii,  Be6m  At  ptetent  to 
ctmsist  chiefly  in  foreign  wines  and  brandies;  in 
96nie  of  the  productions  of  America  a&d  the  West 
Indies,  sugai",  rutb,  tobacco,  cocoa-mlts,  &e.  and  in 
soffle  of  those  6f  the  £ast  Indies,  tea,  coffee,  china- 
Wtoe,  spiceries  of  ^11  kiild^,  Several  sorts  of  piece- 
goods,  &c.  Thete  difli^i^ht  articles  afibrd,  perhaps, 
at  present,  the  gf^at^r  part  of  the  revenue  which  is 
dtaWn  from  the  diities  df  customs.  The  taxes  which 
dt  pl*esent  subsist  upon  fbr^ign  itiantifactures,  if  yon 
except  those  Upon  the  fbw  Cotit^ned  in  the  fore- 
going enumeratidh,  hftVfe,  the  greater  p^rt  of  theiH, 
beeti  imposed  for  the  purpose,  not  of  rettntte,  but  rf 
monopoly,  ot  to  give  6Mt  oWn  merchants  an  advatn- 
tiLge  in  the  home  market,  fiy  i^moving  all  prohi- 
bition^,  dtld  by  Subjcictitig  all  fbrciigd  mmufacttiKs 
to  stieh  moderate  tdxes  as  it  wa^  fouhd  from  experi- 
ence affbrded  upon  each  article  the  greatest  revenue 
to  the  public,  our  own  workmen  might  still  h&ve  ft 
cMuisiderable  advantage  in  the  hMne  market;  stud 
mtiny  aiticleS,  sottit  of  ^hich  at  prescitit  afibrd  Ho  re- 
tedue  td  government,  add  others  A  very  in6oadidbr- 
able  one,  might  dfford  a  v^r^  gr6at  ode. 

High  taxi^s,  sbmetimds  by  dimidishidg  tile  eoit^ 
sumption  of  the  taxed  commodities,  and  sometimes 
by  eikoUragidg  smuggling,  frequently  dfford  a  small- 
er revenue  t6  govemmeut  thdn  trhat  might  be 
^wn  from  more  mbdeitite  taxed. 

\Vhett  the  diminutiod  of  revenue  is  th6  effect  of 
the  diminution  of  codsumption,  there  can  be  but  one 
remedy,  And  that  Is  the  loweHng  of  the  t&x. 

T^en  thfe  dimidutiod  of  revenue  is  the  effect  of 
the  eddOurdgemedt  givfed  td  Smuggling,  it  may,  per- 
hip^,  h6  irem^died  id  tt<rO  w&ys;  eithei:  by  diminish- 
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log  tbe  temptgtipn  tosinuggle,  ojr  l^y  ii}ja*easipg  the 
difficulty  of  smuggling.  The  temptfitipfi  to  spiug* 
gle  ca9  b^  difflLinished  only  by  th^  Jow^riffg  of  t\m 
tax ;  p.ad  the  diffic^lty  of  spiuggling  q^^  be  iucre^L^- 
ed  only  by  establishing  thfit  system  of  iM^giinistF^^ipn 
which  is^  most  propfsr  for  preventing  it. 

Thp  excise  laws,  it  appears,  I  believe,  fr^m  idxp^* 
i^nc^,  obstruct  and  embarrass  th?  operation  of  tb(B 
^vmgghr  ni^9U  WprjB  jBf ectwdly  th«a  ^(m  of  i^ 
9}istoin!is.  By  in$rodvciog  into  the  customs  a  sys(e|)| 
of  ^ministration  as  siipilar  to  that  of  th^  e^jciae  ^f 
thp  nature  of  the  di^erept  duties  will  admit,  tho 
difficulty  of  smuggling  might  be  very  ipuch  increase^. 
This  alteration,  it  has  been  si^pposed  by  many  peo« 
pie,  might  very  easily  be  brought  about. 

The  iipporter  of  commodities  liable  to  any  duties 
of  customs,  it  has  been  said,  plight,  at  his  option,  b* 
allowed  either  to  carry  them  to  his  own  private 
warehouse ;  or  to  lodge  them  in  a  warehouse,  pro- 
vided either  at  his  own  expense  or  at  that  of  the 
public,  but  under  the  kpj  of  the  custom-house  officer^ 
{ind  niever  to  he  opened  but  in  his  presence.  If 
the  merchant  ct^ried  them  to  his  own  private  ware- 
house, the  duties  to  be  immediately  paid,  and  nevei: 
a^erwards  to  be  drawn  back ;  and  that  warehouse  to 
be  at  all  times  subject  to  the  visit  and  examination 
of  the  custom-house  officer,  in  order  to  ascertt^ia 
hpw  far  the  quantity  contained  in  it  corresponded 
with  thait  fpr  which  the  duty  had  been  paid.  If  he 
carried  them  to  the  public  warehouse,  no  duty  to  be 
paid  till  th^y  were  taken  out  for  home  consumption* 
If  taken  put  fi^  exportation,  to  be  duty  free }  proper 
Sfscttfity  being  always  given  that  they  should  be  so 
expcMTtid.  The  d^ers  m  those  p^cular  commodi* 
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ties,  either  by  wholesale  or  retail,  to  be  at  all  times? 
subject  to  the  visit  and  examination  of  the  custom* 
honse  <^feer ;  and  to  be  obliged  to  justify,  by  proper 
certificates,  the  payment  of  the  duty  upon  the  whole 
quantity  contained  in  their  shops  or  warehouses. 
What  are  calMl  the  excise  duties  upon  rum  import* 
ed,  are  at  present  levied  in  this  manner ;  and  the 
same  system  of  administration  might  perhaps  be  ex^ 
tended  to  afl  duties  upon  goods  imported ;  provided 
always  that  those  duties  were^  like  the  duties  of  ex« 
ctse^  confined  to  a  few  sorts  of  goods  c^the  most  ge- 
neral ttse  and  consumption.  If  they  were  extended 
to  idmost  all  sorts  of  goods,  as  at  present,  public 
warehouses  of  sufficient  extent  could  not  easily  he 
provided ;  and  goods  of  a  very  delicate  nature,  or  of 
which  the  preservation  requiied  much  care  and  at- 
tention,  could  not  safely  be  trusted  by  the  merchant 
in  any  warehouse  but  his  own. 

If,  by  such  a  system  of  administration,  smuggling 
to  any  considerable  extent  couM  be  prevented,  even 
under  pretty  high  duties  ;  and  if  every  duty  was  oc-- 
casionally  either  heightened  or  low^ed  accoiding  as 
it  ^^is  most  likely^  either  the  one  way  or  tbe  other,  to 
afford  the  greatest  revenue  tof  Ae  state ;  taxation 
being  always  employed  as  an  instrtunent  of  revenue, 
and  never  of  monopoly;  it  seems  not  improbable  diat 
a  revenue,  sit  least  equal  to  the  present  neat  revenue 
of  the  customs^  might  be  drawn  firom  duties  upon  the 
importation  of  only  a  few  sorts  of  goods  cf  the  most 
general  use  and  consumption ;  and  that  the  duties  of 
customs  might  thus  be  Ixrougfat  to  the  same  degree  <rf* 
simplicity,  certainty,  and  precision,  as  those  of  excise; 
What  the  revenue  at  present  loses  by  drawbacks  up- 
on the  re-exportation  o£  foreign  goods,  which  are  af- 
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terwards  reknkled  and  consumed-  at  hoiiie,  would, 
under  thi^  system,  be  saved  altogether.  If  to  this 
saving,  which  would  alone  be  v^ry  considerable,  were 
add^  the  abolition  of  all  bounties  upon  the  expor-^ 
tation  of  home-produce ;  in  all  cases  in  which  those 
bounties  were  not  in  reality  drawbacks  of  some  du- 
ties of  excise  which  had  before  been  advanced  ;  it 
cannot  weU  be  doubted,  but  that  the  neat  revenue 
of  customs  might,  after  an  alteration  of  this  kind^ 
be  fully  equal  to  what  it  had  ever  been  before. 

If,  by  such  a  change  of  system,  the  public  reve- 
nue suffered  no  loss,  the  trade  and  manufactures  ei 
the  country  would  certainly  gain  a  vtry  consider- 
able advantage.  The  trade  in  tb^  commodities  not 
taxed,  by  far  the  greatest  number,  would  be  per* 
fecdy  firee,  and  might  be  carried  on  to  and  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  with  every  possible  advantage. 
Amcmg  those  commodities  would  be  eomprebended 
all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  all  the  material  of 
n^mufacture. ,  So  fSur  as  the  free  hnportation  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  reduced  tl^ir  average  money  price 
in  the  home  market,  it  would  reduce  the  money  price 
of  labour,  but  without  reducing  in  any  respect  its 
real  recompense.  The  value  of  money  is  in  propor* 
tion  to  the  quantity  of  the  necessaries  of  life  which 
it  will  purchase.  That  of  the  necessaries  of  life  is 
altogedier  independent  of  the  quantity  of  money 
which  can  be  had  for  them.  The  reduction  in  the 
money  price  of  laboiur  would  necessarily  be  attend- 
ed with  a  proportionable  one  in  that  of  all  home- 
manu&ctures,  which  would  thereby  gain  some  ad- 
vantage in  all  foreign  markets.  The  price  of  some 
manu&ctures  would  be  reduced^  in  a  still  greater 
proportion,  by  the  free  importation  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials.   If  raw  silk  could  be  imported  from  Cbioa 
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and  ladostan,  duty  free,  the  silk  imnnfiieturets  ia 
England  could  greatly  undei^ell  those  of  both  Fianm 
and  Italy*  There  would  be  no  occasion  to  prohibit 
the  importatioil  of  foreign  silks  and  velvets.  The 
cheapness  of  their  goods  would  secure  to  oar  owa 
workmen,  not  only  the  possession  of  a  home,  but  a 
very  gseat  command  of  the  foreign  market.  Even 
the  trade  in  the  commodities  taxed,  would  be  carried 
oa  with  much  more,  advantage  than  at  present.  If 
those  commodities  were  delivered  oat  of  the  public 
warehouse  for  foreign  exportation,  being  in  this  case 
exempted  from  all  taxes,  the  trade  in  them  would  be 
perfectly  firee.  The  carrying  trade,  in  all  sorts  of 
goods,  would,  under  this  system,  en}q(y  every  pos- 
sible advantage.  If  those  commodities  were  delivw- 
ed  out  fin:  home  consumption,  the  importer  not 
being  obliged  to  advance  the  tax  till  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  selling  his  goods,  eidier  to  some  dealer, 
or  to  some  consumer,  he  could  always  afford  to  sell 
them  cheaper  than  if  he  had  been  obliged  to  advuice 
it  at  the  moment  c^  importation.  Under  the  same 
taxes,  the  foreign  trade  of  con^mption,'even  in  the 
taxed  commodities,  ^light  in  this  manner  be  car- 
ried on  with  much  more  advantage  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent. 

It  was  the  object  of  the  famous  excise  scheme  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpolp,  to  estiablish,  with  regard  to  wioe 
and  tobacco,  a  system  not  very  unlike  that  which  is 
h^ra  proposed.  But  th<»igh  the  bill  which  was  th^i 
brought  into  parliament,  comprehended  diose  two 
commodities  on)y,  it  was  generally  supposed  to  be 
meant  as  an  introduction  to  a  more  extensive  spheme 
of  the  same  kind.  Faction,  combined  with  the  in- 
terest of  smuggling  m^rdiants,  rai3ed  so  violent, 
though  so  ^just  axlamour,  against  that  bill,  that  the 
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imnister  thought  proper  to  drop  it;  and, from  a  dread 
of  exciting  a  claiiKrur  <rf  the  same  kind,  none  of  his 
successors  have  dared  to  resume  the  project. 

The  duties  upon  foreign  luxuries^  imported  for 
home  consumption,  though  they  sometimes  fall  upon 
die  poor,  &U  principally  upon  people  of  middling  or 
more  than  middling  fortune.  Such  are,f6r  example, 
tiie  duties  upon  foreign  wines,  upon  coffee,  choco* 
late,  tea,  sugar,  &c. 

Tlie  duties  upon  the  cheaper  luxuries  of  homer 
produce,  destined  for  home  consumptbn,  &n  pretty 
equally  upon  people  of  dl  ranks,  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  expense*  Hie  poor  pay  the  dutied 
upon  malt,  hops,  beer,  and  ate,  upon  their  own  con- 
sumption :  the  rich,  upon  both  their  own  consump^ 
tion  and  thitt  (^  their  servants. 

The  whble  consumption  of  the  inferior  ranks  of 
people,  or  of  those  bdow  the  nriddKng  rank,  it  must 
be  observed,  is  in  every  country  much  greater,  not 
only  in  quantity,  but  in  value,  than  that  of  the  mid- 
dling, and  of  those  above  the  mid^ing  rai^.  The 
whole  expense  of  the  infimor  is  much  greater  than 
*  that  of  the  superior  ranks.  In  the  first  place,  almost 
the  whole  capital  of  every  country  is  ammally  dis- 
tributed among  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  as  the 
wages  of  productive  labour.  Secondly,  a  great  part 
of  the  revenue,  lurfsing  from  both  the  rent  of  land 
and  the  prc^ts  of  stoek,  is  annually  distributed  a- 
mong  the  same  rank,  m  the  wages  and  maintenance 
of  ntenial  servants,  and  other  unproductive  labour- 
ers. Thto^,  sdme  part  of  ihe  profits  of  stock  be- 
longs to  the  same  rank,  as  a  revenue  arising  from 
the  employment  of  their  small  capitsAs.  The  a- 
imount  of  the  profits  annuaRy  made  by  small  shop- 
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keepers,  tmdtemeiv,  and  retailers  of  all  jkinds,  is 
^Terywhere  very  consideraUe,  and  makes  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  annual  produce.   Fourth- 
ly aqd  lastly,  some  part  even  of  the  rent  of  land  be- 
limgs  to  the  same  rank;  a  oonsiderable  parted  those 
who  are  somewhat  below  the  middling  rank,  and  a 
small  part  even  to  tiie  lowest  rank  ^  common  labour* 
ers  sometimes  possessing  in  property  an  acre  or  two 
of  land.    Though  the  expense  of  &ose  inferior  ranks 
of  people,  th^refore^  taking  them  individually,  is 
very  small,  yet  the  whole  mass  of  it^  taking  thom 
QoUectivelyi  amounts  always  to  by  much  the  laigest 
portion  <^  the  whole  exp^:i8e  of  the  society  ;^  wbsit 
]:emaiu8  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  la- 
bour of  the  country,  for  the  consumption  of  the  su- 
perior ranks,  being  always  much  less,  not  only  uk 
quantity  but  in  valuer    The^  taxes  upon  expense* 
therefore,  which  &11  chiefly  upon  that  of  the  supe- 
rior ranks  of  peo^e,  upon  the  smaller  portion  of  the 
annual  produce,  are  likely  to  be  nnich  less  produc- 
tive than  either  those  which  &11  indifferently  upoa 
the  expense  of  all  ranks,  or  even  those  which  £Gtll 
chiefly  upon  thai  of  the  inferior  rwks,  than  either 
those  which  fall  indifferently  upcm  tiie  whole  annual 
produce,  or  those  which  &11  chiefly  upon  the  larger 
portion  of  it.    The  excise  upon  the  ipaterials  and 
manu&cture  of  home-made  fermrated  and  spirituous 
liquors,  is,  accordingly*  of  all  the  di^Rdrrat  taxes 
upon  expense,  by  &r  the  most  productive ;  and  t^ 
branch  of  the  excise  falls  very  much,  perhaps  prin- 
cipally, up(m  the  expense  of  the  common  people. 
In  the  year  whidi  ended  on  the. 5th  of  July  1775^ 
the  gross  produce  of  this  branch  of  the  exicise  a- 
mounted  to  rfS^l337 : 9 ;  9- 
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It  most  always  be  remembered^  hiVweverj  that  it 
is  the  Inxttries,  and  iK>t  the  necessary  expense  of  the 
inferior  ranks  of  people^  t:hat  ought  ever  to  be  tax^ 
ed.  The  final  paymait  of  any  tax  npon  their  neces^ 
sary  expei^e,  wonM  fall  altogether  ttp<m  die  supe- 
rior ranks  of  people ;  upon  the  smaller  p(»rtion  of 
the  annual  produce,  and  not  upon  the  greater.  Such 
a  tax  musti  in  all  cases^  either  raise  the  wages  of 
labour,  or  lessen  the  demand  for  it«  It  could  not 
rabe  the  wages  of  labour,  without  throwing  the  final 
payment  of  the  tax  upon  the*  superior  ranks  of  people. 
It  could  not  lessen  the  demand  fi>r  labour,  witlnmt 
lessening  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
of  the  country^  the  fimd  i^^n  which  all  tuses  must 
be  finally  paid.  Whatever  might  be  the  state  to 
wiadx  a  tax  of  this  kind  reduced  the  demand  fi>r 
labour,  it  must  always  raise  wages  higher  than  they 
otherwise  would  be  in  that  state }  ami  the  final  pay- 
ment of  this  enhaneem^it  of  wages,  must,  in  all 
cases^  fidl  upon  the  superibr  ranks  a£  people. 

Fermented  liquors  brewed,  and  spirituous  liquors 
distilled,  not  fi)r  sale  but  for  private  use^  are  not  in 
Great  Britain  liable  to  any  duties  of  excise.  This 
exemption^  of  which  the  ob^t  is  to  save  private  fa- 
milies fix>m  the  odious  visit  and  examination  of  the 
tax-gatherer,  occaakins  the  burden  of  those  duties  to 
fiiU  firequeatly  much  lighter  npcm  the  rich  than  up- 
on the  poor^  It  is  not,  indeed^  very  common  to  dis- 
til for  private  use,  diough  it  is  done  sometimes. 
But  in  the  coimtry,  many  middling,  and  almost  all 
rich  and  great  fiin^ies,  brew  their  own  beer.  Their 
strong  beer,  ther^Snre^  costs  them  eight  shillings  a- 
barrel  less  than  it  costs  the  common  brewer,  who 
must  have  his  profit  upon  the  tax,  as  well  as  upon 
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all  the  other  expense  which  he  adTanoes.  Such  fa- 
milies, therefore,  must  drink  their  beer  at  teast  nine . 
or  ten  sh>lHngs  a-barrel  cheaper  than  anj  liquor  of 
the  same  quality  can  be  drank  by  the  common  people^ 
to  whom  it  is  everywhere  more  couTeoient  to  buy 
their  beer,  by  little  and  little,  from  the  brewery  or 
the  alehouse.  Mah,  in  the  same  manner,  that  is 
made  for  the  use  of  a  private  faniily,  m  not  liable 
to  the  visit  or  examinatiim  of  the  tax-gatherer;  but 
in  this  case  the  family  must  compound  at  seven  shil- 
lings aqd  sixpence  a-head  for  the  tax.  Seven  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  are  equal  to  the  excise  upon  ten 
bushels  of  malt ;  a  quantity  fully  equal  to  what  all 
the  different  members  of  any  sober  family,  men,  wo- 
men, and  chilcken,  are,  at  an  average,  likely  to  oon- 
sume«  But  in  rich  and  great  femilies,  where  coun- 
try hospitality  is  much  practised,  the  malt  Uquor& 
cimsumed  by  the  members  of 'the  family  make  but  a 
small  part  of  the  consumption  of  the  house.  Either 
on  account  of  this  composition,  however,  or  fiur  other 
reasons,  it  is  not  near  so  common  to  malt  as  to  brew 
for  private  use.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  equit- 
able reason,  why  those  who  either  brew  or  di^I 
for  private  use  should  not  be  subject  to  a  oooiiposi- 
tion  of  the  same  kind. 

A  greater  revenue  than  what  is  at  present  drawn 
from  all  the  heavy  ta;ses  upon  naalt,  beer,  and  ale, 
might  be  raised,  it  has  frequ^itly  been  saMf  by  a 
much  lighter  tax  upon  malt;  the  opportunities  of 
defrauding  the  revenue  b^ng  much  greater  in  a 
brewery  than  in  a  malt-house ;  and  those  who  brew 
for  private  use  being  exempted  from  ail  duties  or 
composition  fo)r  duties,  which  is  not  tibie  case  with 
those  who  malt  for  private  use. 
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In  the  fK)rter  brewery  of  L6ndon,  a  quarter  of 
malt  is  commouly  brewed  into  more  than  two  bar- 
rels and  a  half,  sometimes  into  three  barrels  of  por* 
ter.    The  different  taxes  upon  malt  amount  to  six 
Bhillings  a-quarter ;  those  upon  strong  ale  and  beer 
to  eight  shillings  a-barreL    In  the  porter  breweij, 
therefore,  the  different  taxes  upon  malt,  beer,  and 
ale,  amount  to  between  twenty-six  and  thirty  shil- 
lings upon  the  produce  of  a  quarter  of  malt.    In  the 
country  brewery  for  common  country  sale,  a  quarter 
of  miBdt  is  seldom  brewed  into  less  than  two  barrels 
of  strong,  and  one  barrel  of  small  beer ;  frequently 
into  two  barrels  and  a  half  of  strong  beei-.    The 
different  taxes  upon  small  beer  amount  to  one  shil- 
ling and  fourpence  a-barrel.    In  the  country  brew- 
ery, therefore,  the  different  taxies  upon  malt,  beer, 
and  ale,  seldom  amount  to  leiss  than  twenty-three 
shilling^    and  fourpence,  frequently  to  twenty-six 
shillings,  upon  the  produce  of  a  quarter  of  malt. 
Taking  the  whole  kingdom  at  an  average,  there- 
fore, the  whole  amount  of  the  duties  upon  malt,  beer, 
and  ale,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  twenty- 
four  or  twehty.five  shillings  tipon  the  produce  of  a 
quarter  of  malt.    But  by  taking  off  all  the  different 
duties  upon  beer  and  ale,  and  by  trebling  the  malt- 
tax,  or  by  raising  it  fit>m  six  to  eighteen  shillings 
upon  the  quarter  of  il^^t,  a  greater  revenue,  it  is 
said,  might  be  raised  hy  this  single  tax,  than  what 
is  at  present  drawn  from  all  those  heavier  tax^s. 
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£       t.   d. 

Iif  IT72,  the  old  auilt4az  produced 

722,028  11  11 

The  additional 

356,776    7    9f 

In  177S,  the  old  tax  produced 

501,627    8     7J 

The  additional          .          .         . 

278,650  15    S{ 

In  1774,  the  old  tax  produced 

684,614  17    5|' 

The  additional         ... 

^10,745    2    8^ 

Ja  1775,  the  old  tax  produced 

657,357    0    84 

The  additiooff        ... 

323,785  12    6i 

Average  of  theie  four  years  < 


4)3,835,880  12 

Of 

958,895    8 

Oft 

In  1772^  the  country  excise  produced 

l,248,12p    5    5 

408,260    7    2% 

In  177S,  the  country  excise 

1,245,808     3    3 

The  London  brewery 

405,406  17  lOJ 

In  1774,  the  country  excue 

1,240^78  14    5J 

The  London  brewery 

320,601  18    0^ 

In  1775,  the  cpuntry  eifcise 

1,214,583    6    1 

Tlie  London  brewery 

463^670    7    Oi 

4)6,547,832  19    ^ 


Average  of  these  four  years         -  1,636,958    4    ^ 

To  which  adding  the  average  malt^ax,  or      958,895    3    9^ 


2^95,858    7  SH 

—  ■         '       '  y 

2,876,685    9  0^ 

^,832    1  StI 


The  ^ole  amount  of  those  diflbrent  7 
taxes  conies  out  to  be  3 

But,  by  trebling  the  malt»tax,  or  by*! 

raising  it  from  six  to  eighteen  shif-  f 

lings  upon  the  Quarter  ^malty  that  I 

vngle  tax  ffouJd  produce  I 

A  sum  which  exceeds  the  foregoing  oy 

Under  the  old  malt-tax,  indeed,  is  comprehended  a 
tax  of  four  shillings  upmi  the  hogshead  of  (^der,  and 
another  often  shillings  upon  the  barrel  of  mum.  In 
1774,  the  tax  upon  cyder  produced  only  £30%^ :  6 : 8. 
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It  probably  (ell  somewhat  short  of  its  usual  amount; 
all  the  different  taxes  upon  cyder  having,  that  year, 
produced  less  than  ordinary.  The  tax  upon  mum; 
though  much  heavier,  is  still  less  productive,  on 
account  of  the  smaller  consumption  of  that  liquor. 
But  to  balance  whatever  may  be  the  ordinary 
amount  of  those  two  taxes,  there  is  comprehended 
under  what  is  called  the  country  excise,  first,  the 
old  excise  of  six  shiDings  *iand  eightpence  upon  the 
hogshead  of  cyder ;  seomdly,  a  like  tax  of  six  shil- 
lings and  eightpence  upon  the  hc^head  of  verjuice; 
thirdly,  another  of  eight  shillings  and  ninepence 
upon  the  hogshead  of  vinegar;  and,  lastly,  a  fourth 
tax  of  elevenpence  upon  the  gallon  of  mead  or 
metheglin.  The  produce  of  those  different  taxes 
will  probably  much  more  than  counterbalance  that 
of  the  duties  imposed,  by  what  is  called  the  annual 
malt-tax,  upon  cyder  and  mum. 

Malt  is  consumed,  not  only  in  tiie  brewery  of  beer 
and  ale,  but  in  the  manufacture  of  low  wines  and 
spirits.  If  the  malt-tax  were  to  be  raised  to  eighteen 
shillings  upon  the  quarter,  it  might  be  necessary  to 
make  some  id>atement  in  the  different  excises  which 
are  imposed  upon  those  particular  sorts  of  low  wines 
and  spirits,  of  which  midt  makes  any  part  of  the 
mat^rkda.  In  what  are  called  malt  spirits,  it  makes 
c<Mnmonly  but  a  third  part  of  the  materials;  the 
other  two-thirds  being  either  raw  barley,  or  one- 
third  barley  and  one-third  wheat.  In  the  distillery 
of  malt  spirits,  both  the  opportunity  and  the  temp- 
tation to  smuggle  are  much  greater  than  either  in  a 
brewery  or  in  a  malt-house ;  the  opportunity,  on  aq- 
connt  of  t;he  smaller  bulk  and  greater  value  of  the 
commodity,  and  the.  temptation^  on  account  of  the 
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superior  height  of  the  duties,  which  ainouated  to 
3s«  lOf  d.^  upon  the  gall<Mi  of  spirits,  fijr  iacrcusiiig 
the  duties  upon  malt,  and  reducing  those  upon  the 
distillery,  both  the  opportunities  and  the  temptation 
to  smuggle  would  be  diminished,  which  ought  occa* 
sion  a  still  further  augmentation  of  revenue. 

It  has  for  some  time  past  been  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain  to  discourage  the  consumption  of  spirituous 
liquors,  on  account  of  their  supposed  tendency  to 
ruin  the  health  and  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the 
common  people.  According  to  this  policy,  the  abate* 
ment  of  the  taxes  upon  the  distillery  ought  jiot  to 
be  so  great  as  to  reduce,  in  any  respect^  the  price  of 
those  liqueurs.  Spirituous  Uquors  might  remain  as 
jdear  as  ever ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  whole- 
some and  invigorating  liquors  of  beer  and  ale  might 
be  considerably  reduced  in  their  price.  The  people 
might  thus  be  in  part  relieved  from  one  of  the  bur- 
dens of  which  they  at  present  complain  the  most ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  revenue  might  be  con- 
siderably augmented. 

The  objections  of  Dr.  Davenant  to  this^alteratton 
in  the  present  system  of  exoijse  duties,  seem  to  be 
without  foundation.  Those  olgections  airei  that  the 
tax,  instead  of  dividing  itself,  as  at  present,  pretty 
equally  upon  the  profit  of  the  maltster,  upon  that  of 
the  brewer,  and  upon  that  of  the  retailer^  would,  so 
iar  as  it  affected  profit,  fall  altogether  upon  that  of 
the  maltster ;  that  the  maltster  could  not  so  easily 

*  Though  the  duties  directly  imposed  upon  proof  spirits 
amount  only  to  &.  6d.  per  gallon,  Uiese,  added  to  the  duties 
Upon  the  low  wines,  from  which  they  are  disUDed,  amount  to 
3s.  lOfd.  Both  tow  imm  imd  pMoT  BpMtk  are^  t»  pNMWt 
frauds^  now  rated  accovdiog  to  ithal  Aey  g^ugv  in  i 
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get  back  ^  amount  of  the  tax  in  tine  advAaced 
price  of  his  malt,  as  the  fareww  and  ratailw  ia  the 
advaaoed  price  of  thek  liquor ;  and  that  so  htsavy  b 
tex  upon  malt  might  reduce  the  rent  and  profit  of 
barley  land* 

No  tax  can  ever  reduce^  for  any  conskleraUe  tim^ 
the  rate  of  pn^t  in  any  parttcid^  trade,  wfaidi  must 
always  keep  its  level  with  other  tradiss  in  the  neigh^. 
bourfaood.  The  present  duties  upon  malt,  beer,  and 
ale,  do  not  afieqt  the  profits  of  the  dealers  in  those 
commodities,  who  all  get  back  the  tax  with  an  ad^ 
ditional  profit  in  the  enhanced  price  of  their  goods; 
A  tax,  indeed,  may  render  the  goods  upon  which  it 
is  imposed  so  dear,  as  to  diminish  the  consiimption 
of  diem.  But  the  consumption  of  malt  is  in  iualt 
liquor ;  and  a  tax  of  eighteen  shillings  upon  dis 
quJEurter  of  malt  could  not  weU  remler  thdse  lit|uors 
dearer  than  the  different  tuxes,  ^nounting  to  twenty^- 
£buf  or  twenty-five  shillings^  do  at  present*  Those 
liquors,  cm  the  contrary,  would  p^t>bably  become 
cheaper,  and  the  isonsumption  of  them  would  he 
more  likely  to  increase  than  to  diminish. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  imderstand  why  it  should  be 
more  difficult  for  the  midtster  to  get  back  ei^teen 
shillingB  in  the  advanced  price  of  his  mak,  than  it  is 
at  present  for  the  brewer  to  get  back  twenty-four 
or  twenty-five,  sometimes  thirty  shillings,  in  iimt  of 
his  liquor.  The  maltster,  indeed,  instead  of  a  tax 
of  six  shillings^  would  be  obliged  to  advance  one  of 
eighteen  shillings  upon  every  quarter  of  malt.  But 
the  brewer  is  at  present  obliged  to  advance  a  tax 
of  twenty-four  or  twenty-five,  sometimes  thirty  sfalL- 
lings^  upon  every  quartar  of  malt  which  he  bnwa> 
Jt  could  not  be  ihore  inconvenient  for  the  naltBter 
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to  advance  a  lighter  tax,  than  it  is  at  'present  for 
the  brewer  to  advance  a  heavier  one.  The  maltster 
doth  not  always  keep  in  his  granaries  a  stock  of 
malt,  m^iich  it  will  require  a  longer  time  to  dt&pose 
of  than  the  stock  of  beer  and  ale  which  the  brewer 
frequently  keeps  in  his  cellars.  The  former,  there* 
fore,  may  frequently  get  the  returns  of  his  money 
as  soon  as  the  latter.  But  whatever  inconveniency 
might  arise  to  the  maltster  from  being  obliged  to 
advance  a  heavier  tax,  it  could  easily  be  remedied^ 
by  granting  him  a  few  months  longer  credit  tbm  is 
at  present  commonly  given  to  the  brewer. 

Nothing  could  reduce  the  rent  and  profit  of  bar* 
ley  landv  which  did  not  reduce  the  demand  for. 
barley.  But  a  change  of  system,  which  reduced  the 
^ties  upon  a  quarter  of  malt  brewed  into  beer  and 
ale,  ibom  twenty-four  and  twenty  *five  shillings  to 
eighte^i  shUlings,  would  be  more  likely  to  increase 
than  diminish  that  demand.  The  rent  and  profit  of 
barley  land,  besides,  must  always  be  nearly  equal  to 
those  of  other  equally  fertile  and  equally  well  culti- 
vated land.  If  they  were  less,  some  part  of  the 
barley  land  would  sooa  be  turned  to  some  other 
purpose  i  and  if  they  were  greater,  more  land  would 
soon  be  turned  to  the  raising  of  bariey«  When  the 
ordinary  price  of  any  particular  produce  of  land  is  at 
what  may  be  called  a  monopoly  price,  a  tax  upon  it 
necessarily  reduces  the  rent  and  profit  of  the  land 
which  grows  it.  A  tax  upon  the  produce  of  those 
precious  vineyards,  of  which  the  wine  fidls  so  much 
short  of  the  efiectual  demand,  that  its  price  is  always 
above  the  natural  proportion  to  that  of  the  produce 
of  other  equally  fertile  and  equally  well  cultivated 
Umd,  would  necessarily  reduce  the  rent  and  prc^t  of 
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tfaoK  vingyai'dB.    The  pme  (if  ibe^  wines  Miig  al* 
ready  the  highest  that  could  be  got  for  the  quantity 
commonly  sent  to  market,  it  could  not  be  raised 
iugfaer  without  diminishing  that  quantity ;  and  the 
quantity  couM  not  be  diminidbed  without  still  great- 
er loss,  because  the  lands  eoukl  not  be  turned  to  any 
other  equally  valuable  produce.    The  whole  weight 
of  the  tax,  therefore,  would  fall  upon  the  rent  and 
profit;  properly  upon  the  rent  of  the  vineyard.  When 
it  has  been  proposed  to  lay  any  new  tax  upon  sugar, 
our  sugar  planters  have  frequently  complahied  that 
the  whole  weight  of  such  taxes  fell  not  upon  the 
consumer,  but  upon  the  producer ;  they  never  having 
been  able  to  raise  the  price  of  their  sugar  after  the 
tax  higher  than  it  was  before.    The  price  had,  it 
seems,  before  the  tax,  heea  a  monopoly  price ;  and 
the  arguments  adduced  to  i^ow  tbat  sugar  was  an 
im^per  subject  of  taxation,  demonstrated,  perhaps, 
that  it  was  a  proper  one ;  the  gains  of  monopolists, 
whenever  they  can  be  come  at,  being  certainly  of  all 
subfectB  the  most  proper.    But  tlie  ordinary  price  of 
bailey  has  never  been  a  monopoly  price ;  and  the 
rent  and  profit  of  barley  land  have  never  been  atbove 
tiieir  .natural  proportion  to  those  of  other  equally  fer-^ 
tile  and  equally  well  cultivated  land.    The  different 
taxes  which  have  been  imposed  upon  malt,  beer,  and 
ale,  have  never  lowered  the  price  of  barley;  have 
never  reduced  the  rent  and  profit  of  barley  land. 
The  price  (^  malt  to  the  brew^  has  constantly  risen 
in  proportion  to  the  taxes  imposed  upon  it;  and  t^ose 
tates,  together  with  the  different  duties  upon  beer 
and  ale,  have  constantly  either  raised  the  price,  or, 
what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  reduced  the  quality 
of  those  commodities  to  the  consumer.    The*final 
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{aymetit  of  tliose  taxes  has  fallen  constantly  upon 
the  consumer,  and  not  u^ion  the  producer. 

The  only  people  likely  to  suffer  by  the  change  of 
system  here  proposed,  are  those  who  brew  £br  their 
own  private  use.  But  the  exemption,  which  this 
superior  rank  of  people  at  present  enjoy,  from  very 
heavy  taxes  which  are  paid  by  the  poor  labourer  and 
artificer,  is  surely  most  unjust  and  unequal,  and 
ou^ht  to  be  taken  away,  even  though  this  change 
was  never  to  take  place.  It  has  probably  been  the 
interest  of  this  superior  order  of  people,  however, 
which  has  hitherto  prevented  a  change  of  system 
that  could  not  well  &il  both  to  increase  the  revenue 
and  to  relieve  the  pfeople. 

Besides  such  duties  as  those  of  custotns  and  exdse 
Above  mentioned,  there  are  several  otherd  which  af- 
fect the  price  of  goods  more  unequally  and  moi^  in* 
directly;  Of  this  kind  are  the  duties  which  in  French 
are  called  peages,  which  in  old  Saxon  times, were 
called  the  duties  of  passage,  and  which  seem  to  have 
been  originally  established  for  the  same  purpose  as 
our  turnpike  tolls,  or  the  tolls  upon  our  canbls  and 
navigable  rivers,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  road  or 
of  the  navigation*  Those  duties,  wheki  applied  to 
such  purposes,  are  most  properly  imposed  according 
to  the  bulk  or  weight  of  the  goods.  As  they  were 
originally  local  and  provincial  duties^  applicable  to 
local  and  provincial  pm*poses,  the  administration  of 
them  was,  in  most  cases,  entrusted  to  the  particular 
town,  parish^  or  lordship,  iii  which  they  w^re  levied; 
such  communities  beingi  in  som^  way  or  other,  sup'- 
posed  to  be  aCscountablc  for  the  application.  The 
sovereign,  who  is  altogether  unaccountable,  has  in 
many  countries  assumed  to  himself  the,  adminffitra*- 
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tion  of  those  duties;  and  though  he  has  ia  most 
cases  enhanced  very  much  the  duty,  he  has  in  liiany 
entirely  negkcted  the  application.  If  the  turnpike 
toils  of  Great  Britain  should  ev^  become  one  of  the 
resources  of  government^  we  may  learn,  by  the  ex-^ 
ample  of  many  other  nations,  what  would  probably 
be  the  consequence.  Such  tdla,  ^o  doubt^  are  final- 
ly paid  by  the  consumer ;  but  the  consumer  is  not 
taxed  iQ  proportion  to  his  expense,  when  he  pays, 
not  acoording  to  the  value,  but  according  to  the  bulk 
or  weight  of  what  he  consumes.  When  such  duties 
are  imposed,  not  acc(»:ding  to  the  bulk  or  weight, 
but  according  to  the  supposed  value  of  the  goods, 
they  become  properly  a'  sort  of  inland  customs  or 
excise,  which  obstruct  very  much  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  branches  of  commerce,  the  interior  com- 
merce of  the  country. 

in  some  small  states,  duties  similar  to  those  pas- 
sage dutiea  are  imposed  upon  goods  carried  across 
the  territcMry,  either  by«  land  or  by  water,  from  one 
foreign  country  to  another.  These  are  in  some  coun« 
tries  called  transit-^duties.  Some  of  the  little  Italian 
states  which  ar^  situated  upon  the  Po,  and  the  rivers 
which  run  into  it,  derive  some  revenue  firom  duties 
of  this  kind,  which  are  paid  altogether  by  foreigners^ 
and  which,  perhaps,  are  the  only  duties  that  one 
state  can  impose  upon  the  subjects  of  another,  with- 
out obstructing  in  any  respect  the  industry  or  com- 
merce of  its  own.  The  most  important  transit-duty 
in  the  world,  is  that  levied  by  the  king  of  Denmark 
upon  all  merchant  ^ips  which  pass  through  the 
Sound. 

Such  taxes  upon  hixurics,  as  the  greater  part  of 
tlie  duties  of  customs  and  excise,  though  they  all 
fall  indiferently  upon  every  different  f^PI^^^(^Q^5\^ 
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veaue,  and  are  paid  finally,  or''  without  any  retribu^ 
tion,  by  whoever  consumes  the  commodities  upon 
Mffatch  they  lire  imposed ;  yet  they  do  not  always  fidl 
equally  or  proportionally  upon  the  revenue  of  every 
individual.  As  every^  man's  humour  regulates  the 
degree  of  his  consumption,  every  man  contributes 
rather  according  to  his  humotr/than  in  proporticni 
to  his  revenue:  the  jnrofuse  contribute  more^  the 
parsimonious  less,  than  their  proper  proportion* 
During  the  minority  of  a  man  of  great  fortune,  he 
contributes  commoidy  very  Ktde,  by  his  consump- 
tion,  towards  the  support  of  that  state  bom  whose 
protection  he  derives  a  great  revenue.  Those  who 
live  in  another  country^  contribute  nothing  by  their 
consumption  towards  the  support  of  the  government 
of  that  country,  in  which  is  situated  the  source  oS 
their  revenue.  If  in  this  latter  country  there  should 
be  no  land-tax,  nor  any  considerable  duty  upon  the 
transference  either  of  moveable  or  immoved[>le  pio- 
perty,  as  is  the  case  in  Ireland,  such  absentees  may 
derive  a  great  revenue  from  die  protection  of  a  go» 
vi^mment,  to  the  support  of  which  they  do  not  coo- 
tribute  a  single  billing.  This  inequality  is  likely 
to  be  greatest  in  a  couMry  of  which  the  government 
is,  in  some  respects,  subordinate  and  dependant  upon 
that  of  some  other.  The  people  who  possess  the 
most  extensive  property  in  the  dependant,  wiH^  m 
this  case,*  generally  chuse  to  live  in  the  goveniag^ 
country.  Irdand  is  precisely  in  tixis  situation;  imd 
we  cannot  therefore  wonder,  that  the  proposal  of  a 
tax  upon  absentees  should  be  so  very  popular  in  that 
country.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  a  little  diffioi^  te 
ascertain  either  what  sort,  4r  what  degree  of 
absence,  would  suliject  a  man  to  be  taxed  as  an 
absentee,  or  at  what  precise  time  the  tax>  should  ei* 
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ther  begin  or  ead;  If  you  except^  however^  this 
veiy  pecuKar  situation,  any  inequality  in  the  contri- 
bution of  individuals  which  can  arise  from  such 
taxesi  is  mud)  more  than  compensated  by  the  very 
circumstance  which  occasions  that  inequality;  the 
circumstance  that  ev^ry  man's  contribution  is  altoge- 
ther voluntary  ;  it  being  altogether  in  his  power,  ei- 
ther to  consume,  or  not  to  consume,  the  commodity 
ta^edf  Whece  such  taxes,  therefore,  are  properly 
assessed,  and  upon  proper  commodities^  they  are  paid 
with  less  grumbling  than  any  others  When  they  . 
are  advanced  by  the  merchant  or  manufixcturer,  the 
consumer^  who  finally  pays  them,  soon  comes  to  con- 
found them  with  the  price  of  the  commodities,  and 
ahnost  forgeta  that  he  pays  smy  tax. 

Such  taxes  are,  or  may  be,  perfectly  certain ;  or 
may  be  as^e^sed,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  concerning 
either  what  ought  to  be  paid,  or  when, it  ought  to 
be  paid ;  copceming  either  the  quantity  or  the  time 
of  paymient.  Whatever  uncertainty  there  may  some- 
times be,  either  in  the  duties  of  customs  in  Great 
Britain,  or  in  other  duties  of  the  same  kind  in  other 
coimtries,  it  cannot  arise  from  the  nature  of  those 
duties,  but  from  the  iaaccunate  or  unskilfril  manner 
in  which  the  }aw  that  imposes  them  is  expcessed. 

Taj;£s  upon  luxuries  generfdly  are,  and  always 
may  b^,  paid  piece-meal,  or  in  proporti<m  as  the  con- 
tributors have  occasion  to  purchase  the  goods  upon 
which  they  are  imposed^  In  the  time  and  mode  of 
payment,  they  are,  or  may  be,  of  all  taxes  the  most 
convenient*  Upon  the  whole,  such  taxes,  therefore^ 
are  perhaps  as  agreeable  to  the  three  first  of  the  four 
general  maxims  concerning  taxation,  as  any  other. 
They  efiend  in  every  respect  against  the  fourth. 
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Suoh  taxes,  in  proportioii  to  what  they  bring  into 
the  public  treasuiy  of  the  state,  always  take  ont,  or 
keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  more  than  al- 
most any  other  taxes.  They  seem  to  do  tWs  in 
all  the  ibur  different  ways  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
do  it. 

First,  the  levying  of  such  taxes,  even  when  im-^ 
posed  in  the  most  judictons  manner,  requires  a  great 
number  of  custom-house  and  excise-officers,  whose 
salaries  and  perquisites  are  a  feal  tax  upon  the 
people,  which  brings  nothing  into  the  treasury  of  &e 
state.  This  expense^  however,  it  must  be  acknow* 
ledged,  is  more  moderate  in  Great  firitain  tbsok  m 
most  other  countries^  In  the  year  which  ended  on 
the  5th  of  July  l775,  the  gross  produce  of  the  dif- 
ferent duties,  imder  the  managrasrent  of  the  com- 
missioners of  excise  in  England,  amounted  to 
jS5,50I7,^8:  18:  8|,  which  was  levied  at  an  ex- 
pense of  little  more  than  five  and  a  half  per  c^at. 
lYom  this  gross^  produce,  however,  tfa^re  must  be 
deducted  what  was  paid  away  in  bounties  and  draw- 
backs upon  the  exportation  of  exciseable  goods, 
which  wiU  reduce  the  neat  produce  below  five  mil- 
lions.* The  levying  of  the  salt  duty,  and  excise  duty^ 
but  under  a  d^rent  management,  is  much  more 
expensive.  The  neat  revenue  of  the  customs  does 
not  amount  to  two  millions  and  a  half,  which  is  le- 
vied at  an  expense  of  more  than  ten  per  cent,  in  the 
salwies  of  officers  and  other  incidents.  But  the 
perquisites  of  custom-house  officers  are  everywhere 
much  greater  than  their  salaries;  at  some  ports 
niore  than  double  or  fenple  tiiose  sakries.  If  the  sa- 
*  The  neat  produce  of  that  year,  after  deductiDg  all  expemas 
and  aUowaaoes,  anouoted  to  JUfi75,W9 :  19 : 6. 
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bries  of  oBcms^  and  otker  ineideots,  ihereSare, 
amottot  to  more  thaa  ten  fier  cent,  upon  the  neat  re* 
venue  of  the  omstoms,  the  whak  expense  of  Levying 
diat  revenue  may  anount,  in  salaries  and  perqui* 
sites  together^  to  inore  than  iwmtj  or  thirty  per 
i3cnt  llie  oflicers  of  excise  receive  few  or  no  per- 
quisijbes ;  and  the  administrfdaoii  of  that  branch  of 
the  revenue  Jbeisg  of  more  recent  estafalidbnieot^  is 
in  genend  less  cwrupted  than  that  of  tiie  customs, 
into  whidi  length  of  time  has  introduced  and  autho- 
xiaed  many  airases.  By  <^haigiag  upon  malft  the 
mhcH^  revenue  whidi  is  at  present  levied  by  the  dif. 
&reot  duties  upon  nudt  and  maltJiquors,  a  saving, 
it  is  supposed,  of  mare  tifiiui  i£50,000»miglit  be  made 
in  the  annual  expense  of  4he  esciae.  By  confining 
tilie  duties  of  customs  to  a  itw  sorts  €]f  goods^  and 
hj  levying  those  duties  according  to  tiie  excise  laws, 
a  xmidi  greater  saving  m%bt  probdbly  be  made  in 
the  annual  expense  of  the  oistoms. 

Secondly,  such  taxes  necessarily  oooasicn  some  ob- 
stmoticm  or  .disDomragement  to  certain  brancbes  of 
industry*.  Ab  they  always  raise  the  (uiee  of  die  com- 
modity taxed,  they  so  &r  discourage  its  oonsump- 
tion,  and  oonsequently  its  produotioo^  If  it  is  a 
commodity  of  home  groirth  or  nwnufacture,  less  la^ 
bour  comes  to  be  employed  in  raising  and  produdng 
it.  If  it  is  a  fotoign  commodity  of  which  the  tax 
increaaes  in  this  maiuier  the  price,  the  commodities 
of  the  same  kind  wbich  are  nsade  ^home  may  th^re^ 
by,  indeed,  gain  some  advantage  in  the  home  maiv 
.kett  and  a  greater  quantity  of  domeatic  industry  may 
tfaetreby  be  turned  toward  preparing  tbeau.  But 
though  this  rise  of  price,  in  a  foreign  commodity, 
may  eacoorage  domestic  industry  in  one  pairticuU^ 
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branch,  it  necessarily  discourages  that  industry  in 
almost  every  other.  The  dearer  the  Birmingham 
manufacturer  buys  his  foreign  wine,  the  cheaper  he 
necessarily  sells  that  part  of  his  hardware  with 
which,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  with  the 
price  of  which  he  buys  it.  That  part  of  his  hard- 
ware, therefore,  becomes  of  less  value  to  him,  and 
he  has  less  encouragement  to  work  at  it.  The  dearer 
the  consumers  in  one  country  pay  for  the  surplus 
produce  of  another,  the  cheaper  they  necessarily  sell 
that  part  of  their  own  surplus  produce  with  which* 
or  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  with  the  price  of 
which,  they  buy  it.  That  part  of  their  own  surplus 
produce  becomes  of  less  value  to  them,  and  they 
have  less  encoiuragement  to  increase  its  quantity. 
All  taxes  upon  consumable  commodities,  therefore, 
tend  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  productive  labour  be- 
low what  it  otherwise  would  be,  either  in  preparing 
the  commodities  taxed,  if  they  are  home  commodi- 
ties, or  in  preparing  those  with  which  they  are  pur- 
chased, if  they  are  foreign  commodities.  Such  taxes, 
too,  always  alter,  more  or  less,  the  natural  direction 
of  national  industry,  and  turn  it  into  a  channel  al- 
ways different  from,  and  generally  less  advantage- 
ous, than  that  in  which  it  would  have  run  of  its  own 
accord; 

Thirdly,  the  hope  of  evading  such  taxes  by  smug- 
gling»  gives  frequent  occasion  to  forfeitures  and 
other  penalties,  which  entirely  ruin  the  smuggler ;  a 
person  who,  though  no  doubt  highly  blameable  for 
violating  the  laws  of  his  country,  is  frequently  inca- 
pable of  violating  those  of  natural  justice,  and  would 
have  been,  in  every  respect,  an  excellent  citizen,  had 
not  the  laws  of  his  country  made  that  a  mme  which 
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nature  never  meant  to  be  so.  In  those  corrupted 
governments,  where  there  is  at  least  a  general  suspi* 
cion  of  much  unnecessary  expense,  and  great  misap- 
plication of  the  public  revenue,  the  laws  which  guard 
it  are  little  respected.  Not  many  people  are  scru- 
pulous about  smuggling,  when,  without  perjury,  they 
can  find  any  easy  and  safe  opportunity  of  doing  so» 
To  pretend  to  have  any  scruple  about  buying  smug- 
gled goods,  though  a  manifest  encouragement  to  the 
violation  of  the  revenue  laws,  and  to  the  perjury 
which  almost  always  attends  it,  would,  in  most  coun- 
tries, be  regarded  as  one  of  those  pedantic  pieces  of 
hypocrisy  which,  instead  of  gaining  credit  with  any- 
body, serve  only  to  expose  the  person  who  aflfects  to 
practise  them  to  the  suspicion  of  being  a  greater 
knave  than  most  of  his  neighbourSi  By  this  indul- 
gence of  the  public,  the  smuggler  is  often  encou- 
raged to  continue  a  trade,  which  he  is  thus  taught  to 
consider  as  in  some  measure  innocent;  and  when 
the  severity  of  the  revenue  laws  is  ready  to  fell  upon 
him,  he  is  frequently  disposed  to  defend  with  vio- 
lence what  he  has  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  his 
just  property.  From  being  at  first,  perhaps,  rather 
imprudent  than  criminal,  he  at  last  too  often  becomes 
one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  determined  violators  o£ 
the  laws  of  society.  By  the  ruin  of  the  smuggler, 
his  capital,  which  had  before  been  employed  in  main- 
taining productive  labour,  is  absorbed  either  in  the 
revenue  of  the  state,  or  in  that  of  the  revenue  offi- 
cer ;  and  is  employed  in  maintaining  unproductive, 
to  the  diminution  of  the  general  capital  of  the  society » 
and  of  the  useful  industry  which  it  might  otherwise 
have  maintained. 

Fourthly,  such  taxes,  by  subjecting  at  least  the 
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dealeis  in  the  ttixed  commodities  to  the  firequent  vU 
sits  and  odious  examination  of  the  tax-gatherers,  ex- 
pose them  sometimes,  no  doubt,  to  some  degree  of 
Oppression,  and  always  to  much  trouble  and  irexa- 
tion ;  and  though  vexation,  as  has  ahneady  been  said, 
is  not  strictly  speaking  expense,  it  is  certomly  eqm^ 
valent  to  the  expense  at  which  every  man  Woidd  be 
willing  to  redeem  himself  fixnn  it  The  laws  o£  et-* 
cise,  though  more  effisctual  for  the  purpose  for  whkAi 
they  were  instituted,  are,  in  tins  respect,  more  Vex- 
atious than  those  of  the  customs.  When  a  nen^attt 
has  imported  goods  subject  to  certain  duties  ^f  cus- 
toms (  when  he  has  paid  those  duties,  and  lodged  tife 
goods  in  his  warehouse ;  he  is  not,  in  most  cases^  li- 
able to  any  further  trouble  or  vexation  from  the  cus- 
tom-house officer.  It  is  otherwise  with  goods  sub- 
ject to  duties  of  excise*  The  dealers  have  Yio  res^nte 
fn>m  the  continual  visits  and  examination  of  tbe  es- 
«ise  officers.  The  duties  of  excise  are,  v^n  Ais  ac- 
count, more  unpopular  than  those  of  the  customs  ; 
and  so  are  the  officers  who  levy  then.  Those  officers, 
it  is  pretended,  though  in  general,  perhaps,  they  <k> 
then:  duty  folly  as  well  as  those  of  the.customs ;  yiei, 
as  that  duty  obliges  them  to  be  frequently  yery 
troublesome  to  scmiie  of  their  neigfabours,  xxnmm&aly 
contract  a  certain  hardness  ni  character,  wbidi  the 
others  frequetttly  have  not.  This  observation,  hoi;r- 
ever,  may  very  probably  be  the  mere  suggestion  ♦f 
fraudulent  dealers,  whose  smuggling  is  either  pre- 
vented or  detected  by  their  diligence. 

The  inconv^ienoes,  however,  wfakh  are,  peiba^, 
in  some  degree  inseparable  firom  taxes  nponnxmram- 
able  commodities,  &11  as  light  upon  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  as  upcm  liiose  *of  an|r  other  counU^  of 
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vhieh  the  goyemment  is  nearly  a3  ea^peasive.    Our  ' 
state  is  not  per&ot,  and  might  be  meqd^ ;  but  it  is 
as  good,  or  better,  than  that  of  most  of  our  neigh- 
boars. 

la  consequence  of  the  notion,  that  duties  upon 
consomable  goods  were  taxes  upon  the  profits  of 
merchants,  those  duties  have,  in  some  countries, 
been  repeated  upon  every  successive  sale  of  the 
goods.  If  the  profits  of  the  merchant-importer  or 
merehaiit-DaftBui^turer  were  taxed,  equality  seem- 
ed to  lequire  that  those  of  all  the  middle  buyers, 
who  intervened  between  either  of  them  and  the  con* 
sUiner,  should  likewise  be  taxed.  The  fiimous  alca-r 
Tala  of  Spain  sieems  to  have  been  established  upon 
this  prineiple.  It  was  at  first  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent, 
afterwards  c£  fourte^i  per  cent,  and  it  is  at  present 
only  six  per  eent.  upon  the  sale  of  every  sort  of  pro** 
perty,  whether  moveable  or  immoveable ;  and  it  is 
repeated  every  time  the  property  is  sold.^  The 
levying  of  this  tax  requires  a  multitude  of  revenue 
officers,  suffident  to  guard  the  transportaticm  of 
goods,  not  only  firom  one  province  to  another,  but 
£rom  one  shop  to  another.  It  subjects,  not  only  the 
dealers  in  some  scorts  of  goods,  but  those  in  all  sorts, 
every  fiEirmer,  every  manufacturer,  every  merchant 
and  diopkeeper,  to  the  continual  visit  and  exami-» 
nation  of  the  taxi^ratherers.  Through  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  in  which  a  tax  of  lUs  kind  is  esta* 
Uished,  nothing  can  be  produced  for  distant  sale. 
'J^ke  produce  of  every  part  c^  the  country  must  be 
propcHTtioned  to  the  consumption  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. It  IB  to  the  alcavala,  accordingly,  that  Ustaritz 
imputes  ^be  ruin  of  the  manufactures  of  Spain.    He 

*  MemoireflT  concern  antles  Droits,  &c.  torn,  i,  p.  4cSS. 
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might  have  imputed  to  it,  likewise,  the  decleoBioa 
of  agriculture,  it  bemg  imposed  not  only  upon  nuu 
nufiictures,  but  upon  the  rude  produce  of  the  land. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Naplra,  theie  is  a  similar  ttoL 
of  three  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  all  contracts, 
and  consequently  upon  that  of  idl  contracts  of 
sale.  It  is  both  lighter  than  She  Spanbh  tax,  and 
the  greater  part  of  towns  and  parishes  are  allowed 
to  pay  a  composition  in  lieu  of  it.  They  levy  this 
composition  in  what  manner  they  please,  generally 
in  a  way  that  gives  no  interruption  to  the  interior 
commerce  of  the  place.  The  Neapolitan  tax,  there* 
fore,  is  not  near  so  ruinous  as  the  Spanish  one. 

The  uniform  system  of  taxation,  which,  with  a 
few  exceptions  of  no  great  consequence,  takes  place 
in  all  the  different  parts  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain,  leaves  the  interior  commerce  of  the 
country,  the  inland  and  coasting  trade,  almost  en« 
tirely  free.  The  inland  trade  is  almost  perfectly  free  ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  goods  may  be  carried  from 
one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  without  re* 
quiring  any  permit  or  let-pass,  without  being  sub- 
ject  to  question,  visit,  or  examination,  from  the  re* 
venue  officers.  There  are  a  few  exceptions,  but 
they  are  such  as  can  give  no  interruption  to  any  im- 
portant branch  of  the  inland  commerce  of  the  conn* 
try.  Goods  carried  poastwise,  indeed,  require  cer- 
tificates or  coast-cockets.  If  you  except  coals,  how-t 
ever,  the  rest  are  almost  all  duty  free.  This  free* 
dom  of  interior  commerce,  the  effect  of  the  unifor*^ 
mity  of  the  system  of  taxation,  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  the  prosperity  of  Great  Bri* 
tain ;  every  great  country  being  necessarily  the  best 
and  most  extensive  market  for  the  greater  put  of 
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the  produotioDs  of  its  own  industry.  If  the  same 
fireedom^  in  consequence  of  the  same  uniformity, 
could  be  extended  to  Ireland  and  the  plantations, 
both  the  grandeur  of  the  state,  and  the  prosperity 
of  every  part  of  the  empire,  would  probably  be  still 
greater  than  at  present. 

In  France,  the  different  revenue  laws  which  take 
place  in  the  different  provinces,  require  a  multitude 
of  revenue  officers  to  surround,  not  only  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  kingdom,  but  those  of  almost  each  par« 
ticulu  province,  in  order  either  to  prevent  the  im-^ 
portation  of  certain  goods,  or  to  subject  it  to  the 
payment  of  certmn  duties,  to  the  no  small  interrup- 
tion of  the  interior  commerce  of  the  country.    Some 
provinces  are  allowed  to  compound  for  the  gabelle, 
or  salt-tax  ;  others  are  exempted  fit)m  it  altogether. 
Some  provinces  are  exempted  from  the  exclusive  sale 
of  tobacco,  which  the  fiurmers-general  enjoy  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom.    The  aides,  which 
correspond  to  the  excise  in  £ngland,  are  very  diffe- 
r^it  in  different  provinces.     Some  provinces  are  ex- 
empted from  them,  and  pay  a  composition  or  equi- 
valent.    In  those  in  which  they  take  place,  and  are 
in  &rm,  there  are  many  local  duties  which  do  not 
extend  beyond  a  particular  town  or  district.    The 
traites,  which  correspond  to  our  customs,  divide  the 
kingdom  into  three  great  parts ;  first,  the  provinces 
subject  to  the  tariff  of  1664,  which  are  called  the 
provinces  of  the  five  great  ^ros,  and  under  which 
are    comprehended    Picardy,  Normandy,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  interior  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom ;  secondly,  tlK  provinces  subject  to  the  tariff  of 
l667»  which  are  called  the  provinces  reckoned  fo- 
reign, and  under  which  are  comprehended  the  great* 
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€r  part  ^the  firoiitter  proTiaoeB ;  and, ibii^,  tiiote 
proviaces  which  are  said  to  be  treated  as  foraigit,  ot 
which,  because  they  are  allowed  a  free  commerce 
with  forei^  countries,  are,  in  their  commerce  with 
the  other  provinces  of  France,  iHibldcted  to  the  ame 
duties  as  other  foreign  countries.  These  «re  AimoCi 
the  three  bi^prics  of  Mentz,  Toid,  and  Verdunt 
and  the  three  cities  of  Dunkirk,  fiayonne,  and  Mar^ 
deilles*  Both  in  the  proyinces  of  the  five  great  fiums 
(caUed  so  oa  account  of  an  andmt  dmsioa  of  the 
duties  of  customs  into  five  gteat  branches,  eacb  of 
which  was  or^inaUy  the  subject  of  a  particidvfiaM, 
though  they  are  now  all  united  into  one),  and  ia 
those  which  are  said  to  be. reckoned  fSmre^n,  tbeve 
are  many  local  duties,  which  do  not  extend  beyond 
a  particular  town  or  district  There  are  some  such 
even  in  the  provinces  which  are  said  to  be  treated 
as  foreign,  particularly  in  the  city  of  Marseilles.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  observe  how  much^  both  the  re« 
straints  upon  the  interior  commerce  of  the  e^untry^ 
and  the  nimiber  of  the  revenue  officers,  must  be  mul- 
tiplied, in  order  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  those  di£- 
ferent  provinces  and  districts  which  are  subject  to 
such  different  systems  of  taxation. 

Over  and  above  the  general  restraints  arising  from 
this  complicated  system  of  revenue  laws,  the  com»- 
merce  of  wine  (after  corn,  perhaps,  the  most  impor- 
tant production  of  France)  is,  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  provinces,  subject  to  particular  restraints  a- 
rising  from  the  favour  which  has  been  shovm  to  the 
vineyards  of  particular  [nrovinces  and  districts  ahiyve 
those  of  others.  The  provinces  most  fiuuous  £br 
their  wines,  it  will  be  found,  1  bdieve,  are  those  in 
which  the  trade  in  that  article  is  subject  to  the  few- 
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est  tattmtds  of  this  kind.  The  extensive  market 
wbich  such  provinces  enfoy,  encourages  good  ma- 
nagement  both  in  tbe  cohivation  of  their  vineyards, 
ami  in  the  subsequent  preparation  of  their  wines. 

Such  various  and  complicated  revenue  laws  are 
BOt  pecoliar  to  France.  The  httle  duchy  of  Milan 
is  divided  into  six  provinces,  in  each  of  which  there 
is  a  difierrat  system  of  taxation,  with  regard  to  se- 
veral di&reirt  sorts  of  consumable  goods.  The  still 
sBoaller  territories  of  the  duke  of  Farma  are  divided 
ioto  three  or  fimr,  each  of.  which  has,  in  tbe  same 
manner,  a  system  of  its  own*  Under  such  absurd 
HHOMigement,^  nothing  but  the  great  fertility  of  the 
arMi,  and  happiness  df  the  climate,  could  preserve 
floch  countries  from  soon  relapsing  into  the  lowest 
state  of  poverty  and  barbarism. 

Taxes  upon  consumable  commodities  may  either 
be  levied  hy  an  administraticm,  of  which  the  officers 
are  appointed  hj  govemm^it,  and  are  immediately 
accountable  to  government,  of  which  the  revenue 
must  in  this  case,  vary  from  year  to  year,  according 
to  the  occasional  variations  in  the  produce  of  the 
tax ;  or  they  may  be  let  in  farm  for  a  rent  certain, 
dK  &nner  being  allowed  to  appoint  his  own  offi. 
oers,  who,  though  obliged  to  levy  the  tax  in  the 
manner  directed  by  the  law,  are  under  his  imme- 
diate  inspecition,  and  are  immedkttely  accountable  to 
him.  The  best  and  most  frugal  way  of  levying  a 
tax  can  never  be  by  farm.  Over  and  above  what 
is  necessary  for  paying  the  stipulated  rent,  the  sala- 
ries  erf  the  dificers,  and  the  whole  expense  of  admi- 
nistration, the  farmer  must  always  dmw  from  the 
produce  of  tbe  tax  a  certain  profit,  proportioned  at 
least  to  the  advance  which  1^  makes,  to  the  risk 
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which  he  runs,  to  the  troable  which  he  is  at,  and  to 
the  knowledge  and  skill  which  it  requires  to  manage 
so  very  complicated  a  concern.  Government,  by 
establishing  an  administration  under  their  own  im- 
mediate inspection^  of  the  same  kind  with  that  wkich 
the  farmer  establishes,  might  at  least  save  dib  pro- 
fit, which  is  almost  always  excnrbitant.  To  fiu^ 
any  considerable  branch  of  the  public  revenue,  re- 
quires either  a  great  capital,  or  a  greaJt  credit ;  cir- 
cumstances which  would  alone  restrain  the  compe- 
tition for  such  an  undertaking  to  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  people.  Of  the  few  who  have  this  capital  or 
credit,  a  still  smaller  number  have  the  necesaaiy 
knowledge  or  experience;  aiK>ther  circumstaBce 
which  restrains  the  competition  still  further.  The 
very  few  who  are  in  condition  to  become  competi- 
tors, find  it  more  for  their  interest  to  combine  toge- 
ther ;  to  become  copartners,  instead  of  competitors ; 
and,  when  the  fiirm  is  set  up  to  auction,  to  offer  no 
rent  but  what  is  much  below  the  real  value.  In 
countries  where  the  public  revenues  are  in  iarm,  the 
farmers  are  generally  the  most  opulent  people.  Their 
wealth  would  alone  excite  the  public  indignaticm; 
and  the  vanity  which  almost  always  acoompanies 
such  upstart  fortunes,  the  foolish  ostentation  with 
which  they  commonly  display  that  wealth,  excite 
that  indignation  still  more. 

The  farmers  of  the  pubUc  revenue  never  find  the 
laws  too  severe,  which  punish  any  attempt  to  evade 
the  payment  of  a  tax.  They  have  no  bowels  for  the 
contributors,  who  are  not  their  subjects,  uid  whose 
universal  bankruptcy,  if  it  should  happ^i  the  day 
ailer  the  fiurm  is  expired,  would  not  much  affisct 
their  interest.    In  the  greatest  exigencies  of  the 
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state,  wken  the  anxkty  of  the  sovereign  for  the  exact 
payiident  of  his  revenue  is  necessarily  the  greatest, 
they  seldom  fail  to  complain,  that  without  laws  more 
rfgcNTons  than  those  whidi  actually  took  place,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  them  to  pay  even  the  usual  rent. 
In  diose  moments  of  public  distress,  their  commands 
cannot  be  disputed.  The  revenue  laws,  therefore, 
become  gradually  mcMre  and  more  severe.  The  most 
sanguinary  are  always  to  be  found  in  countries 
where  the  greater  part  of  the  public  revenue  is  in 
farm;  the  mildest,  in  countries  where  it  is  levied 
under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  sovereign. 
£ven  a  bad  sovereign  feels  more  compassion  for  his 
people  than  can  ever  be  ^cpected  from  the  farmers 
of  his  revenue.  He  knows  that  the  permanent 
grandeur  of  his  £unily  depends  upon  the  prosperity 
of  hia  people,  and  he  will  never  knowingly  ruin 
that  prosperity  for  the  sake  of  any  momentary  inte- 
rest of  his  own.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  farmers 
of  his  revenue,  whose  grandeur  may  frequently  be 
the  ^ect  of  the^i-uin,  and  not  of  the  prosperity  of 
his  people. 

A  tax  is  sometimes  not  only  farmed  for  a  certain 
rent,  but  the  farmer  has,  besides,  the  monopoly  of 
•the  commodity  taxed.  In  France,  the  duties  upon 
tobacco  and  salt  are  levied  in  this  manner.  In  such 
cases,  the  farmer,  instead  of  one,  levies  two  exor- 
bitant profits  upon  the  people ;  the  profit  of  the  far- 
mer,'and  the  still  more  exorbitant  one  of  the  mono- 
polist. Tobacco  being  a  luxury,  every  man  is  al- 
lowed to  buy  or  not  to  buy  as  he  chuses ;  but  salt 
being  a  necessary,  every  man  is  obliged  to  buy  of 
the  farmer  a  certain  quantity  of  it ;  because,  if  he 
did  not  buy  this  quantity  of  the  farmer,  he  would, 
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it  ift  praimned,  bt^  it  of  some  smuggler.  The  tuea 
upon  both  commodities  are  Exorbitant.  The  tentipta* 
tion  to  smuggle,  consequently,  is  to  many  people 
irresistible ; '  while  at  the  same  time  the  rigour  of 
the  law,  and  the  vigilauce  (£  the  farmer's  officers^ 
render  the  yielding  to  the  temptation  almost  cer- 
tainly ruinous.  The  smuggling  of  salt  and  tobacco 
sends  every  year  several  hundred  people  to  the  gaU 
leys,  besides  a  very  considerable  number  whom  it 
sends  to  the  gibbet.  Those  taxes  levied  in  this  man- 
ner  yield  a  very  considerable  revenue  to  govern- 
ment. In  l767f  the  farm  of  tobacco  was  let  fbr 
twenty-two  millions  five  hundred  and  forty-one  thoiu 
sand  two  hundred  tmd  seventy-eight  livres  a-year ; 
that  of  salt  for  thirty-six  millions  four  hundred  ami 
ninety-two  thousand  four  hundred  and  foiur  livres. 
The  farm,  in  both  cases,  was  to  commence  in  1768» 
and  to  last  for  six  years.  Those  who  consider  the 
blood  of  the  people  as  nothing,  in  comparison  with 
the  revenue  of  the  prince,  may,  perhaps,  approve  of 
this  method  of  levying  taxes.  Similiar  taxes  and 
monopolies  of  salt  and  tobacco  have*  been  established 
in  many  other  countries,  particularly  in  the  Austrian 
and  Prussian  dominions,  and  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  states  of  Italy. 

lo  France,  the  greater  part  of  die  actual  revenue 
of  the  crown  is  derived  from  eight  difierent  sources; 
the  taille,  the  capitation,  the  two  vingtiemes,  die 
gabelies,  the  aides,  the  traites,  the  domaine,  and 
the  farm  of  tobacco.  The  five  last  are,  in  die 
greater  part  of  the  provinces,  under  farm.  The 
three  first  are  everywhere  levied  by  an  administnu 
tion,  under  the  immediate  inspection  and  direction 
of  government;  and  it  is  universally  acknowledged 
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that  m  pitiportbn  to  what  they  take  out  of  die 
pockdtd  of  the  people^they  hring  more  into  the  trea- 
SU17  ^  the  prince  than  the  other  five,  of  whkh  the 
admilustraltioii  is  mudi  more  wasl;eful  and  expeosive* 
The  fiaanoes  of  fVance  seem,  m  their  present 
^ate,  to  admit  of  three  vety  ohviom  reimtaatioosi*^ 
firsts  by  abolkhing  the  taiiie  and  the  capitatioD, 
«iid  by  ittcreastng  the  .mmber  of  vingtiemes,  so  as  to 
pKodiice  an  additional  tevemi^  eqiud  to  the  amount 
of  those  fotfaer  taxes,  the  revenue  of  the  ciown  might 
be  preasBTvi^ ;  the  expense  of  ooUeettoa  might  be 
much  diminished ;  the  veioatioQ  of  the  inferior  ranks 
of  peo|)le»  which  the  taiDe  and  capitatioQ  ocoasiofi, 
might  be  entiody  pievented ;  a»d  the  superior  ranks 
m^t  not  be  more  btardemed  tkata  the  greater  part 
of  them  «re'at  present.  The  vkigtieme^  I  have  al- 
neady  observed,  is  a  tax  very  ne^y  of  the  same 
kiodwith  what  is  called  the  knd-^tax  of  England. 
The  btnralai  of  the  taiile,  it  is  acknowledged,  faUs 
ikially  upon  the  proprietors  of  kmd ;  and  as  the 
greater  fiafit  of  ihe  eapitatton  is  assessed  up<m  thoae 
#b#  oie  subject  to  the  taiUe^  at  so  much  a-rpoand  of 
Ibat  other  tax,  the  final  payment  of  the  greater 
q^art  of  it  must  likewise  fall  upon  the  same  order  of 
^eQple«  Though  the  numW  of  ^tl^  vingtiemest 
tberdfooe,  was  increased,  so  as  toiproduce.an  addi- 
taMtiL  rtfwntte  eqiud  to  the  amount  of  both  those 
taxes.,  the  siqpertor  ranks  of  people  might  not  be 
none  bufidened  than  tb^  are  at  tpresent ;  many  in- 
dmduids,  no  doubt,  would,  on  account  of  the  great 
iittsqaalities  with  whidi  the  taille  <is  commonly  as* 
aessed  upon  the  estates  >and  tepants  of  different  in* 
divid«a}s«  The  .interest  and  opposition  of  such  fa- 
voured snbjeets,  are  the  obstacles  most  likely  to 
]»reTratdBSy.orjany  odier  refonnation  c^^^^M^e 
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kind. — Secondly,  by  rendering  the  gabelle,  the  aides, 
the  traites,  the  taxes  upon  tobacco,  all  the  diffisrent 
customs  and  excises,  uniform  in  all  the  diffi?rent 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  those  taxes  might  be  levied 
at  much  less  expense,  and  the  interior  commerce  of 
the  kingdom  might  be  rendered  as  free  as  that  oi 
England.  Thirdly,  and  lastly,  by  subjecting  all 
those  taxes  to  an  administration  under  the  imme- 
diate inspection  and  direction  of  government,  the 
exorbitant  profits  of  the  &rmers-general  might  be 
added  to  the  revenue  of  the  state.  The  opporition 
arising  from  the  private  interest  of  individuals,  is 
likely  to  be  as  effiectual  for  preventing  the  two  last 
as  the  first-mentioned  scheme  of  reformation. 

The  French  system  of  taxation  se^ns,  in  every 
respect,  inferior  to  the  British.    In  Great  Britain, 
ten  millions  sterling  are  annually  levied  upon  less 
than  eight  millions  of  people,  without  its  being  pos- 
sible to  say  that  any  particular  order  is  oppressed. 
From  the  Collections  of  the  Abbe  Expilly,  and  the 
observations  of  the  author  of  the  Essay  upon  the  Le- 
gislation and  Commerce  of  Com,  it  appears  probable 
that  France,  including  the  provinces  of  Lorraine 
and  Bar,  contains  about  twenty-three  <xt  twenty-four 
millions  of  people ;  three  times  the  number,  perhaps, 
contained  in  Great  Britaitii.    The  soil  and  climate 
of  France  are  better  than  those  of  Great  Britain. 
The  country  has  been  much  longer  in  a  state  of  im* 
provement  and  cultivation,  and  is,  upon  that  ac- 
count, better  stocked  with  all  those  things  which 
it  requires  a  long  time  to  raise  up  and  accumulate ; 
such  as  great  towns,  and  convenient  and  well  bnilt 
houses,  both  in  town  and  country.    With  these  ad- 
vantages, it  might  be  expected,  that  in  France  a 
revenue  of  thirty  millions  might  be  leyi^  Jg^j^ 
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support  of  the  state,  with  lis  little  iaconveaience  as  a 
revenue  of  ten  millions  is  in  Great  Britain.  In  1765 
and  1766,  the  whole  revenue  paid  into  the  treasury 
of  Erance,  according  to  the  best,  though,  I  ack&ow- 
ledge,  very  imperfect  accounts,  which  I  could  get 
of  it,  usually  run  between  306  and  325  millions  of 
livres ;  that  is,  it  did  not  anaount  to  fifteen  millions 
sterling  ;  not  the  half  of  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, luui  the  people  conlxibuted  in  the  same  pro« 
portioa  to  their  numbers  as  the  people  of  Great 
Britain.  The  pec^le  of  France,  however,  it  is  ge^ 
nerally  acknowledged,  are  much  more  oppressed  by 
taxes  than  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  France, 
however,  is  certainly  the  great  empire  in  Europe, 
which,  after  that  of  Great  Britain,  enjoys  the  mild- 
est and  most  indulgent  government. 

In  HcJland,  the  heavy  taxes  upon  the  necessaries 
of  life  have  ruined,  it  is  said,  their  prindpal  manu- 
factures, and  are  likely  to.  discourage,  gradually, 
even  their  fisheries  and  their  trade  in  ship-building. 
The  taxes  upon,  the  necessaries  of  life  are  inconsi- 
derable in  Great  Britain,  and  no  manu&cture  has 
hitherto  been  ruined  by  them.  The  British  taxes 
which  bear  hardest  on  manufactures,  are  some  duties 
upon  the  importation  of  raw  materials,  particularly 
upon  that  of  raw  silk.  The  revenue  of  the  States- 
General  and  of  the  different  cities,  however,  is  said 
to  amount  to  more  tiian  five  millions  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling;  and  as  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  Provinces  cannot  well  be 
supposed  to  amount  to  more  than  a  third  part  of 
those  of  Great  Britain,  they  must,  in  proportion  to 
their  number,  be  much  more  heavily  taxed. 

After  all  the  proper  subjects  of  taxation  have 
been  exhausted,  if  the  exigencies  of  the  state  sUll 
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coDtioue  to  require  new  taxes,  ibtj  musk  be  iiii« 
posed  upon  improper  ones.  The  taKes  upon  tbo 
necessaries  of  life,  therefere,  maj  be  no  impeach- 
meat  of  the  wisdom  of  timt  republic,  wbich^  is 
order  to  acquire  and  to  maintain  its  indepcmdencjr, 
has,  in  spite  of  its  ^reat  fimgalttj,  been  irn^ved  in 
such  expensive  wars  as  hare  obliged  it  to  coi^zact 
great  debts.  The  soignlar  countries  of  HoUaad  and 
Zealand^  besides,  req«trea  coosidramble  expense  even 
to  preserve  their  existsice,  or  to  prevent  ti^ir  being 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  ivhich  must  have 
iribttted  to  increase  considerably  the  load  of 
in  those  two  provinces*  The  republican  form  of 
government  seems  to  be  the  principal  support  of  the 
present  gmndenr  of  Holland.  The  owners  of  gKtA 
capitals,  the  great  mercantile  families,  have  gen&- 
raUy  either  some  dirnt  share,  or  some  direct  in- 
fluence, in  the  administration  of  tiiat  govcrameat. 
For  the  sake  of  the  respect  and  authority  which 
they  derive  from  this  situation,  they  are  wilHi^  to 
live  in  a  country  where  their  capita^  if  tbey  «m- 
|>loy  tt  themselves,  will  brings  them  leas  profit;  and 
if  they  leii4  it  to  anoliKar,  less  interest;  and  wfaens 
the  very  moderate  revenue  which  they  can  draw 
from  it  will  purchase  less  of  the  seces^nea  a«d 
conveniences  of  life  thsm  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 
The  residence  of  such  wealthy  pec^le  neoetsariiy 
kecfe  alive,  m  spite  of  all  disadvantages^  a  certaia 
degree  of  industry  in  the  country.  Any  puUic  cala- 
mity which  dioidd  destroy  the  republican  fom  of 
government,  which  should  throw  tl^  whole  admiiiii 
Oration  into  the  hands  of  nobles  and  of  soldiers,  vhicb 
should  annihilate  altogeliier  the  importance^of  lJi09e 
wealthy  merchants,  would  soon  render  it  disagree- 
able to  them  to  live  in  a  country  wh«!e  43iev  woe 
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no  longer  likely  to  be  much  respected.  They  would 
remove  both  their  residence  and  their  capital  to 
some  other  country/ and  the  industry  and  commerce 
of  Holland  would  soon  follow  the  capitals  which 
supported  them. 


CHAP.  m. 

Of  Public  Debts. 

Ik  that  rude  state  of  society  which  precedes  the  ex- 
tension of  commerce  and  the  improvement  of  manu* 
fiictures ;  when  those  expensive  luxuries,  which  com- 
merce and  manufactures  can  alone  introduce,  are  al- 
together u^iknown ;  the  person  who  possesses  a  large 
revenue,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  the  third 
book  of  this  inquiry,  can  spend  or  enjoy  that  reve- 
nue in  no  other  way  than  by  maintaining  nearly  as 
many  people  as  it  can  (naintain.  A  large  revenue 
may  at  all  times  be  said  to  consist  in  the  command 
of  a  large  quantity  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  In 
that  rude  state  of  tilings,  it  is  commonly  paid  in  a 
large  quantity  of  those  necessaries,  in  the  materials 
of  plain  food  and  coarse  cloathing,  in  com  and  cattle, 
in  wool  and  raw  hides.  When  neither  commerce 
nor  manufactures  furnish  any  thing  for  which  the 
owner  can  exchange  the  greater  part  of  those  mate- 
rials which  are  over  and  above  his  own  consumption, 
he  can  do  nothing  with  the  surplus,  but  feed  and 
dothe  nearly  as  many  people  as  it  will  feed  and 
clothe.  A  hospitality  in  which  there  is  no  luxury^ 
and  a  liberalitjr  in  which  there  i^  no  ostentation,  oc- 
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caslon,  in  this  situation  of  things,  the  principal  ex- 
penses of  the  rich  and  the  great.    But  these  I  have 
Ukewise  endeavoured  to  show,  in  the  same  book,  are 
expenses  bj  which  people  are  not  very  apt  to  ruin 
themselves.    There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  selfish  plea- 
sure so  frivolous,  of  which  the  pursuit  has  not  some- 
times xuined  even  sensible  men.    A  passion  for  cock- 
fighting  has  ruined  many.    But  the  instimces,  I  be- 
lieve, are  not  very  numerous,  of  people  who  have 
been  ruined  by  a  hospitality  or  liberality  of  this 
kind ;  though  die  hospitality  of  luxury^  and  the  libe- 
rality of  ostentation,  have  ruined  many.    Among 
our  feudal  ancestors,  the  long  time  during  which 
estates  used  to  continue  in  the  same  fiunily,  suffi- 
ciently demonstrates  the  general  disposition  of  people 
to  live  within  their  income.    Though  the  rustic  hos- 
pitality, constantly  exercised  by  the  great  landhold- 
ers, may  not,  to  us  in  the  present  times,  seem  ccm- 
sbtent  with  that  order  which  we  are  apt  to  cpnsider 
as  inseparably  connected  with  good  economy;  yet 
we  must  certainly  allow  thom  to  have  been  at  least 
so  £sir  frugal,  as  not  commonly  to  have  spent  their 
whole  income.    A  part  of  their  wool  and  raw  hides, 
they  had  generally  an  opportunity  of  selling  for 
money.  Some  part  of  this  money,  perhaps,  they  spent 
in  purchasing  the  few  objects  of  vanity  and  luxury, 
widi  which  the  circumstances  of  tlie  times  could  fiir- 
nish  them ;  but  some  part  of  it  they  seem  commonly 
to  have  hoarded.    They  could  not  well,  indeed,  do 
any  thing  else  but  hoard  whatever  money   they 
saved.    To  trade,  was  disgraceful  to  a  genUeman ; 
and  to  lend  money  at  interest,  which  at  that  time  was 
considered  as  usury,  and  prohibited  by  law,  would 
have  been  still  more  so.    In  those  times  of  violence 
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and  disorder,  besides,  it  was  convenient  to  have  a 
hoard  of  money  at  hand,  that  in  case  they  should  be 
driven  from  their  own  home  they  might  have  some- 
thing  of  known  vahie  to  carry  with  them  to  some 
place  of  safety.  The  same  violence  which  made  it 
convenient  to  hoards  made  it  equally  convenient  to 
conceal  the  hoard.  The  frequency  of  treasure-strove, 
or  of  treasiure  found  of  which  no  owner  was  known, 
sufficiently  demonstrates  the  frequency,  in  those 
times/both  of  hoarding  and  of  concealing  the  hoard. 
Treasure-trove  was  then  considered  as  an  important 
branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  sovereign.  All  the 
treasure*trove  of  the  kingdom  would  scarce,  per- 
haps, in  the  present  times,  make  an  important 
branch  of  the  revenue  of  a  private  gentleman  of  a 
good  estate. 

The  same  disposition,  to  save  and  to  hoard,  pre- 
vailed in  the  sovereign,  as  well  as  in  the  subjects. 
Among  nations,  to  whom  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures are  little  known,  the  sovereign,  it  has  already 
been  observed  in  the  fourth  book,  is  in  a  situation 
which  naturally  disposes  him  to  the  parsimony  requi- 
site for  accumulation.  In  that  situation,  the  expense 
even  of  a  sovereign  cannot  be  directed  by  that  vani- 
ty which  delights  in  the  gaudy  finery  of  a  court. 
The  ignorance  of  the  times  affords  but  few  of  the 
trinkets  in  which  that  finery  consists.  Standing 
armies  are  not  then  necessary  ;  so  that  the  expense 
even  of  a  sovereign,  like  that  of  any  other  great  lord, 
can  be  employed  in  scarce  any  thing  but  bounty  to 
his  tena^nts,  and  hospitality  to  his  retainers.  But 
bounty  and  hospitality  very  seldom  lead  to  extrava- 
gance ;  though  vanity  almost  always  does.  All  the 
ancient  sovereigns  of  Europe,  accordingly,  it  has  aU 
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ready  been  observed,  had  treasures.    Every  Tartar 
chief,  in  the  present  times,  is  said  to  have  one. 

In  a  commercial  country,  abounding  with  every 
sort  of  expensive  luxury,  the  sovereign,  in  the  same 
manner  as  almost  all  the  great  proprietors  in  his 
dominions,  naturally  spends  a  great  part  of  his  reve- 
nue in  purchasing  those  luxuries.    His  own  and  the 
neighbouring  countries  supply  him  abundantly  with 
all  the  cosdy  trinkets  which  compose  the  splendid, 
but  insignificant,  pagbmtry  of  a  court  For  Ihe  sake 
of  an  inferior  pageantry  of  the  same  kind,  his  nobles 
dismiss  their  retainers,  make  their  tenants  independ- 
ent, and  become  gradually  themselves  as  insignifi- 
cant as  the  greater  part  of  the  wealthy  buighers  in 
his  dominions.    The  same  frivolous  passions,  whidi 
influence  their  conduct,  influence  his.    How  can  it 
be  supposed  that  he  should  be  the  only  rich  man^  in 
his  dominions  who  is  insensible  to  pleasures  of  this . 
kind  ?  If  he  does  not,  what  he  is  very  likely  to  do, 
spend  upon  those  pleasures  so  great  a  part  of  his  re- 
venue as  to  debilitate  very  much  the  defensive  power 
of  the  state,  it  cannot  well  be  expected  that  be 
should  not  spend  upon  them  all  that  part  of  it  whiidi 
is  over  and  above  what  is  necessary  for  supporting 
that  defensive  power.  His  ordinary  expense  becomes 
equal  to  bis  ordinary  revenue,  and  it  is  well  if  it 
does  not  frequently  exceed  it.    The  amassing  of 
treasure  can  no  longer  be  expected ;  and  whea  ex- 
traordinary exigencies  require  extraordinary  expen- 
ses, he  mnst  necessarily  call  upon  his  subjects  for  an 
extraordinary  aid.    The  present  and  the  late  king 
of  Prussia  are  the  only  great  princes  of  Europe,  wko, 
since  the  death  of  Henry  IV  of  France,  in  l6l0, 
are  supposed  to  have  amassed  any  consicterable  trea* 
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sure.    The  parsiiiiony  which  leads  to  aocunmhtioa 
hafi  become  almost  as  rare  in  republican  as  in  mo- 
narchical governments.    The  Italian  republics,  the 
United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  are  all  in  debt 
The  canton  of  Berne  is  the  single  republic  in  Europe 
which  has  amassed  smy  ccmsiderable  tneasure*    The 
other  Swiss  republics  have  not.    The  taste  for  some 
sort  of  pageantry,  for  splendid  buildings,  at  least,  and 
other  public  ornaments,  frequently  prevails  as  much 
in  the  apparently  sober  senate-house  of  a  little  re« 
public,  as  in  the  dissipated  court  of  the  greatest  king. 
The  want  of  parsimony,  in  time  of  peace,  imposes 
the  necessity  of  contracting  debt  in  time  of  war. 
When  war  comes,  there  is  no  money  in  the  treasury, 
but  what  is  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  ordinary 
expense  of  the  peace  establishment    In  war,  aa 
establishment  of  three  or  four  times  that  expense 
becomes  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  state  ;  and 
eonsequently,  a  revenue  three  or  four  times  greater 
than  the  peace  revenue.    Supposing  that  the  sove-> 
reign  should  have,  what  he  scarce  ever  has,  the  im- 
mediate means  of  augmenting  his  revenue  in  propor« 
tioQ  to  the  augmentation  of  his  expense ;  yet  still 
the  produce  of  the  taxes,  from  whidi  this  increase 
of  revenue  must  be  drawn,  will  not  bc^n  to  come 
into  the  treasury  till  perhi^  ten  or  twelve  months 
after  they  are  imposed.    But  the  moment  in  which     \ 
war  begins,  or  rather  the  moment  in  which  it  ap- 
pears likely  to  begin,  llie  army  must  be  augmented^ 
the  fleet  must  be  fitted  out,  the  garrisoned  towns 
most  be  put  into  a  posture  of  defence;  that  itfiny, 
that  fleet,  those  garrisoned  towns,  must  be  fumidi^ 
with  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions.    An  imme- 
diate and  great  espense  mvat  be  incurred  in  that 
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iDoment  of  immediate  danger,  which  will  not  wait 
for  the  gradual  and  slow  returns  of  the  new  taxes; 
In  this  exigency,  government  can  have  no  other  re- 
source but  in  borrowing. 

The  same  commercial  state  of  society  wfaidi,  by 
the  operation  of  moral  causes,  brings  government  in 
this  manner  into  the  necessity  of  borrowing,  produ- 
ces in  the  subjects  both  an  ability  and  an  inclination 
to  lend.  If  it  commonly  brings  along  with  it  the 
necessity  of  borrowing,  it  likewise  brings  with  it  the 
facility  of  doing  so. 

A  country  abounding  with  merchants  and  manu« 
£icturers,  necessarily  abounds  with  a  set  of  people 
through  whose  hands  not  only  their  own  capitals, 
but  the  capitals  of  all  those  who  either  lend  them 
money,  or  trust  them  with  goods,  pass  as  frequently, 
or  more  frequently,  than  the  revenue  of  a  private 
man,  who,  without  trade  or  business,  lives  upon  his 
income,  passes  through  his  hands.  The  revenue  of 
such  a  man  can  regularly  pass  through  his  hands  on- 
ly once  in  a  year.  But  the  whole  amount  of  the  ca- 
pital and  cr^it  of  a  merchant,  who  deals  in  a  trade 
of  which  the  returns  are  very  quick,  may  sometimes 
pass  through  his  hands  two,  three,  or  four  times  in  a 
year.  A  country  aboupding  with  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  therefore,  necessarily  abounds  with  a 
set  of  people,  who  have  it  at  all  times  in  their  power 
to  advance,  if  they  chuse  to  do  so,  a  very  large  sum 
of  money  to  government.  Hence  the  ability  in  the 
subjects  of  a  commercial  state  to  lend. 

Commerce  .and  manufactures  can  seldom  flourish 
long  in  any  state  which  does  not  enjoy  a  regular  ad- 
ministration of  justice ;  in  which  the  people  do  not 
&el  themselves  secure  in  the  possession  of  their  pro- 
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perty ;  in  which  the  &ith  of  conteacts  is  not  support- 
ed by  law ;  and  in  which  the  authority  of  the  state 
is  not  supposed  to  be  regularly  employed  in  enforcing 
the  payment  of  debts  firom  all  those  who  are  able 
to  pay.  Commerce  and  manufactures,  in  short,  can 
seldom  flourish  in  any  state,  in  which  there  is  not 
a  certain  degree  of  confidence  in  the  justice  of  go- 
vernment. The  same  confidence  which  disposes 
great  merchants  and  manufacturers,  upon  ordinary 
occasions,  to  trust  their  property  to  the  protection 
of  a  particular  government,  disposes  them,  upon  ex- 
traordinary  occasions,  to  trust  that  government  with 
the  use  of  their  property.  By  lending  money  to  go- 
vemment,  they  do  not  even  for  a  moment  diminish 
their  ability  to  carry  on  their  trade  and  manufac- 
tures ;  on  the  contrary,  they  commonly  augment  it. 
The  necessities  of  the  state  render  government,  up- 
on most  occasions,  willing  to  borrow  upon  terms  ex- 
tremely advantageous  to  the  lender.  The  security 
which  it  grants  to  the  original  creditor,  is  made 
transferable  to  any  other  creditor;  and  firom  the  uni- 
versal confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  state,  general- 
ly sells  in  the  market  for  more  than  was  originally 
paid  for  it.  The  merchant  or  monied  man  makes 
money  by  lending  money  to  government,  and  instead 
of  diminishing,  increases  hb  trading  capital.  He 
generally  considers  it  as  a  favour,  therefore,  when 
the  administration  admits  him  to  a  share  in  the  first 
subscription  for  a  new  loan.  Hence  the  inclination 
or  willingness  in  the  subjects  of  a  commercial  state 
to  lend. 

The  government  of  ^uch  a  state  is  very  apt  to  re- 
pose  itself  upon  this  ability  and  willingness  of  its  sub- 
jects to  lend  it  their  money  on  extraordinary  occa- 
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sioQS.  It  foresees  ^Im  facility  of  boiiowkig^  woA 
therefore  dispenses  itself  from  the  dutj  of  aaying« 

In  a  rude  state  of  society,  there  are  no  great  mer- 
cantile or  manufacturing  capitals.  The  indmdnals, 
who  hoard  whatever  money  they  can  save,  and  who 
amceal  their  hoard,  do  so  from  a  distrust  of  the  jus- 
tice of  government ;  from  a  fear,  that  if  it  was  known 
that  they  had  a  hoard,  and  where  that  hoard  was  to 
be  found,  they  would  quickly  be  plundered.  .  In  such 
a  state  of  things,  few  people  would  be  aUe,  and 
nobody  would  be  willing,  to  lend  their  money  to  go- 
vernment on  extraordinary  exigencies*  The  sove- 
reign feels  that  he  must  provide  for  such  exigencies 
by  saving,  because  he  foresees  the  absolute  impossi- 
bility of  borrowing.  This  foresight  increases  still 
fiirther  his  natural  disposition  to  save. 

The  progress  of  the  enormous  debts  which  at  pre- 
sent oppress,  and  will  in  the  long-run  probably  ruin, 
all  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  has  been  pretty  uni- 
form. Nations,  like  private  men,  have  generally 
begun  to  borrow  upon  what  may  be  called  personal 
oredit,  without  assigning  or  mortgaging  any  particu- 
lar fund  for  the  payment  of  the  debt ;  and  when  this 
resource  has  failed  them,  they  have  gone  on  to  bor« 
row  upon  assignments  or  mortgages  of  particular 
frmds. 

What  is  called  the  unfunded  debt  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, is  contracted  in  the  former  of  those  two  ways. 
It  consists  partly  in  a  debt  which  bears,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  bear^  no  interest,  and  which  resembles  the 
debts  that  a  private  man  contracts  upon  account; 
and  partly  in  a  debt  which  bears  interest,  and  which 
resembles  what  a  private  man  contracts  upon  his  bill 
or  promissoiy-note.  The  debts  which  are  due,  either 
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for  extmordiDary  services,  cur  for  services  either  not 
provided  for,  or  not  paid  at  the  time  when  they  are 
performed ;  part  of  the  extraordlnaries  of  the  armj, 
Bavy,  and  ordnance,  the  arrears  of  subsidies  to  fo- 
reign princes,  those  of  seamen's  wages,  &c.  usually 
constitute  a  debt  of  the  first  kind.    Navy  and  ex- 
chequer  bills,  which  are  issued  sometimes  in  payment 
of  a  port  of  such  debts,  and  sometimes  for  other  pur« 
poses,  constitute  a  debt  of  the  second  kind ;  exche- 
quw  bills  bearing  interest  from  the  day  on  which 
tiKy  are  issued,  and  navy  bills  six  months  after  they 
are  issued.    The  bank  of  England,  either  by  volun« 
tarily  discdunting  those  bills  at  their  current  value, 
or  l^  agreeing  with  government  for  certain  consi- 
demtions  to  circulate  exchequer  bills,  that  is,  to  re« 
ceive  them  at  par,  paying  the  interest  which  happens 
to  be  due  upon  them,  keeps  up  their  value,  and  fa- 
cilitates their  circulation,  and  thereby  frequently  en- 
ables government  td  contract  a  very  large  debt  of 
this  kind.    In  France,  where  there  is  no  bank,  the 
state  bills  (billets  d'etat^}  have  sometimes  sold  at  sixty 
and  seveuty  per  cent,  discount.    During  the  great 
reooinage  in  King  William's  time,  when  the  bank 
of  England  thought  proper  to  put  a  stop  to  its  usual 
teansactions,  exchequer  bills  and  tallies  are  said  to 
have  sold  from  twenty-five  to  sixty  per  cent,  dis- 
count ;  owing  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  supposed  in- 
stability of  the  new  government  established  by  the 
revolution,  but  partly,  too,  to  the  want  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  bank  of  England. 

When  this  resource  is  exhausted,  and  it  becomes 
necessary,  in  order  to  raise  money,  to  assign  or  mort- 

*  See  Ezaaien  des  ReflectioMi  Politiqiies  lur  les  Finances. 
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gage  some  particular  branch  of  the  puhUc  revenue 
for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  government  has,  upon 
different  occasions,  done  this  in  two  different  ways. 
Sometimes  it  has  made  this  assignment  or  mortgage 
for  a  short  period  of  time  only,  a  year,  or  a  few 
years,  for  example ;  and  sometimes  for  p»petuity. 
In  the  one  case,  the  fund  was  supposed  sufficient  to 
pay,  within  the  limited  tune,  both  principal  and  in* 
terest  of  the  money  borrowed.  In  the  odier,  it  was 
supposed  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  only,  or  a 
perpetual  annuity  equivalent  to  the  int^-est;  govern- 
ment being  at  liberty  to  redeem,  at  any  time,  this 
annuity,  upon  paying  back  the  principal  sum  bor« 
rowed.  When  money  was  raised  in  the  one  way, 
it  was  said  to  be  raised  by  anticipation ;  when  in  the 
other,  by  perpetual  funding,  or,  more  shortly,  by 
funding. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  annual  land  and  malt  taxes 
are  regularly  anticipated  every  year,  by  virtue  of  a 
borrowing  clause  constantly  inserted  into  the  acts 
which  impose  them.  The  bank  of  England  gene- 
rally advances  at  ah  interest,  which,  since  the  revo- 
lution, has  varied  fix>m  eight  to  three  per  cent  the 
sums  of  which  those  taxes  are  granted,  and  re- 
ceives pa3rment  as  their  produce  gradually  comes 
in.  If  there  is  a  deficiency,  which  there  always  is, 
it  is  provided  for  in  the  supplies  of  the  ensuing 
year.  The  only  considerable  branch  of  the  public 
revenue  which  yet  remains  unmortgaged,  is  thus 
regularly  spent  before  it  comes  in.  Like  an  im- 
provident spendthrift;,  whose  pressing  occasions 
will  not  allow  him  to  wait  for  the  r^ular  pay- 
ment of  his  revenue,''the  state  is  in  the  constant 
practice  of  borrowing  of*  its  own  &ctors  and  agoits, 
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and  of  payoig  interedt  for  the  use  of  its  owa 
money. 

Iq  the  reign  of  King  William,  and  during  a  great 
part  of  that  of  Queen  Anne,  before  we  had  become 
so  familiar  as  we  are  now  with  the  practice  of  perpe- 
tual funding,  the  grater  part  of  the  new  taxes  were 
imposed  but  for  a  short  period  of  time  (for  four,  five, 
six,  or  seven  years  only),  and  a  great  part  of  the 
grants  of  every  year  consisted  in  loans  upon  antici- 
pations of  the  produce  of  those  taxes.  'The  produce 
being  frequently  insufficient  for  paying,  within  the 
limited  term,  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  money 
borrowed,  deficiencies  arose;  to  make  good  which,  it 
became  necessary  to  prolong  the  term. 

In  1697,  by  the  8th  of  William  III,  c.  20,  the  de- 
ficiencies  of  several  taxes  were  charged  upon  what 
was  then  called  the  first  general  mortgage  or  fond, 
consisting  of  a  prolongation  to  the  first  of  August 
1706,  of  several  different  taxes,  which  would  have 
expired  within  a  shprter  term,  and  of  which  the 
produce  was  accumulated  into  one  general  fund. 
The  deficiencies  charged  upon  this  prolonged  term 
amounted  to  £5,160,459  - 14 :  9^- 

In  1701,  those  duties,  with  some  others,  were  still 
further  prolonged,  for  the  like  purposes,  till  the  first 
of  August  1710,  and  were  called  the  second  general 
mortgage  or  fiind.  The  deficiencies  charged  upon 
it  amounted  to  £2fi55S99 : 7 :  11^- 

In  1707,  those  duties  were  still  furtl^r  prolcniged, 
as  a  fund  for  new  loans,  to  the  first  of  August  I7l2, 
and  were  called  the  third  general  mortgage  or  frmd. 
The  sum  borrowed  upon  it  was  jf9B3,254 :  ]  1 : 9}. 

In  1708,  those  duties  were  all  (except  the  old  sub* 
sidy  of  tonnage  and  poimdage,  of  whidi  one  moiety 
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only  was  made  a  part  of  this  fund,  and  a  daty  up. 
on  the  importation  of  Scotch  linen,  which  had  been 
taken  off  by  the  articles  of  union)  still  further  con- 
tinued, as  a  Amd  for  new  loans,  to  the  fibrst  of  Au- 
gust I7l4,  and  were  called  the  fourth  g^ieral  mort- 
gage or  fund.  The  sum  borrowed  upon  it  was 
16925,176:9: 2J. 

In  1709,  those  duties  were  all  (except  the  old  sub- 
sidy of  tonnage  and  poundage,  whidi  was  now  left 
out  of  this  fiind  altogether)  still  further  continued, 
for  the  same  purpose,  to  the  first  of  August  I7l6, 
and  were  called  the  fifth  general  mortgage  or  fund. 
The  sum  borrowed  upon  it  was  i^2,029 :  6s. 

In  1710,  those  duties  were  again  prolonged  to  the 
first  of  August  1720,  and  were  called  the  sixth  ge- 
nend  mortgage  or  fund.  The  sum  borrowed  upon 
itwasrfl,296,552:9:ll|- 

In  171 19  the  same  duties  (which  at  this  time  were 
thus  subject  to  four  different  anticipations),  together 
with  several  others,  were  continued  for  ever,  imd 
made  a  fund  for  paying  the  interest  of  the  capital  of 
the  South-sea  company,  wluch  had  that  year  ad- 
vanced to  government,  for  paying  debts,  and  miUdng 
good  deficiencies,  the  sum  of  |C9>177,967 :  15 :  ^ 
the  greatest  loan  which  at  that  time  had  ever  been 
made. 

Before  this  period,  the  principal,  so  far  as  X  have 
been  able  to  observe,  the  only  taxes,  which,  in  order 
to  pay  the  interest  of  a  debt,  had  been  imposed  for 
perpetuity,  were  those  for  paying  the  interest  of  the 
money  which  had  been  advanced  to  government  by 
the  bank  and  East-India  company,  and  of  what  it 
was  expected  would  be  advanced,  but  which  was 
never  advanced,  by  a  projected  land  bank*  The  bank 
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fond  at  ibis  time  amounted  to  £3,375,027 :  17 :  lOi, 
for  which  was  paid  an  annuity  or  interest  of 
£206,501 :  13:5.  The  East-India  fund  amouifted 
to  £3^00,000,  £br  which  was  paid  an  annuity  or  in« 
terest  of  #^160,000 ;  the  hank  fund  being  at  six  per 
cent ;  the  East-India  fund  at  five  per  cent,  interest. 

la  1715,  by  the  first  of  Gjeorge  I,  c.  12,  the  dif- 
fi»ient  taxes  which  had  been  mortgaged  for  paying 
the  baAk  annuity,  together  with  several  others, 
whidh  by  this  act  were  hkewise  rendered  perpetual, 
were  accumulated  into  one  common  fund,  called  the 
AgS^g*^  fund,  which  was  charged  not  only  with 
the  pBjm&kt  of  the  bank  annuity,  but  with  several 
other  anmuties  and  burdens  of  different  kinds.  This 
fund  was  afterwards  augmented  by  the  third  of 
George  I,  c.  8,  and  by  the  fiftib  of  George  I,  c.  3, 
and  the  different  duties  which  were  then  added  to  it 
were  likewise  rendered  perpetual. 

In  1717,  by  the  third  of  George  I,  c.  7,  several 
other  taxes  were  rendered  perpetual,  and  accumu* 
lated  into  another  common  fund,  called  the  general 
fond,  fi>r  the  payment  of  certain  annuities,  amount- 
ing, in  the  whole  to  je724,849: 6 :  10^. 

In  consequence  of  (iiose  di£G^rent  acts,  the  greater 
part  of  the  taxes,  which  before  had  been  anticipated 
otH^  for  a  short  term  of  years,  were  rendered  perpe<< 
tnal,  as  a  fund  &xt  paying,  not  the  capital,  but  the 
interest  only,  of  the  money  which  had  been  borrowed 
upon  <iiem  by  different  successive  anticipations. 

Had  money  never  been  raised  but  by  anticipation, 
the  course  of  a  few  years  would  have  liberated  the 
public  revenue,  without  any  other  attention  of  go- 
vernment besides  that  of  not  overloading  the  fiind, 
by  diarging  it  with  more  debt  than  it  could  pay 
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Within  the  limited  term,  and  not  of  anticipftting  a 
second  time  before  the  expirati<m  of  the  fir^  antfci- 
pation.  Bat  the-  greater  part  oi  Enropean  govern^ 
mente  haye  been  incapable  of  those  attentions^  They 
have  firequently  overloaded  the  fimd,  even  upon  the 
first  anticipation ;  and  when  this  happened  not  to  be 
the  case,  they  have  generally  taken  care  to  overload 
it,  by  anticipating  a  second  and  a  tbird  time,  before 
the  expiration  of  the  first  anticipation.  The  fond 
becommg  in  this  manner  altogeth^  insufficient  foir 
paying  both  principal  and  interest  of  the  money  bor- 
ro\^^  upon  it,  it  became  necessary  to  charge  it  with 
the  interest  only,  or  a  perpetual  annuity  equal  to  the 
interest ;  and  such  improvident  anticipations  neces- 
sarily gave  birth  to  the  more  ruinous  practice  of  per- 
petual fonding.  But  though  this  practice  netessia- 
rily  puts  off  the  liberation  of  the  public  revenue  from 
a  fixed  period,  to  one  so  indefinite  that  it  is  not  very 
likely  ever  to  arrive ;  yet,  as  a  greater  sum  can,  in  all 
cases,  be  raked  by  this  new  practice  than  by  tfae  old 
one  of  anticipation,  the  former,  when  men  have  once 
become  fiimiliar  with  it,  has,  in  the  great  exigencies 
of  the  state,  been  universally  preferred  to  the  latter. 
To  relieve  the  present  exigency,  is  always  the  object 
which  principally  interests  those  immediately  con- 
cerned in  the  administration  of  public  affiurs.  The 
foture  liberation  of  the  public  revenue  they  leave  to 
the  care  of  posterity. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  market  rate 
of  interest  had  fidlen  fi'om  six  to  five  per  cent ;  and, 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  her  reign,  five  per  cent,  was 
declared  to  be  the  highest  rate  which  could  lawfaHy 
be  taken  fi>r  money  borrowed  upon  private  security, 
^oon  after  the  greater  part  of  the  temp<Hury  taxes  of 
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Great  Britain  had  been  rendered  perpetual,  and  dis- 
tributed  into  the  aggregate,  South-sea,  and  g^ieral 
funds,  the  creditors  of  the  public,  like  those  of  pri* 
vate  persons,  were  induced  to  accept  of  five  per  cent, 
for  the  interest  of  their  money,  which  occasioned  a 
saving  of  one  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  debts  which  had  been  thus  funded  for 
perpetuity,  or  of  ooe-sb^th  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
annuities  which  were  paid  out  of  the  diree  great 
funds  above  mentioned.  This  saving  left  a  const* 
derable  surplus  in  the  produce  of  the  difiisrent  taxes 
which  had  been  accumulated  into  those  funds,  over 
and  above  what  was  necessary  for  paying  the  annui* 
ties  which  were  now  charjged  upon  them,  and  kid  the 
foundation  of  what  has  since  been  called  the  sinking 
fund.  In  1717,  it,  amounted  to  jP3334S4  : 7 :  7*. 
In  1727,  the  interest  of  the  greater  part  of  the  pub- 
lic debts  was  still  fuither  reduced  to  four  per  cent. ; 
and,  in  1753  and  1757,  to  tliree  and  a  half  and  three 
per  cent,  which  reductioaa  still  further  augmented 
the  sinking  fund. 

A  sinking  fund,  though  instituted  for  the  pay- 
ment of  old,  facilitates  very  much  the  contracting  of 
new  debts.  It  is  a  subsidiary  fund,  always  at  hand, 
to  be  mortgaged  in  aid  of  any  other  doubtful  fund, 
upon  which  money  is  proposed  to  be  raised  in  any 
exigency  of  the  state.  Whether  the  sinking  fund  of 
Great  Britain  has  been  more  firequently  applied  t# 
the  one  or  to  the  other  of  those  two  purposes,  will 
sufficiently  appear  by  and  by. 

Besides  those  two  methods  of  borrowing,  by  anti- 
cipations and  by  a  perpetual  funding,  there  are  two 
other  methods,  which  hold  a  sort  of  middle  place  be- 
tween them ;  thesis  are,  that  of  borrowing  upon  an- 
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Buitles  for  terras  of  years,  and  that  of  borrowing  up- 
on annuities  for  lives. 

During  the  reigns  of  King  William  and  Queen 
Anne,  krge  sums  were  frequently  borrowed  upon 
annuilies  few  terms  of  years,  which  were  sometimes 
longer  and  sometimes  shorter.  In  l603,  an  act  was 
passed  for  borrowing  one  million  upon  an  annuity 
of  fourteen  per  cent,  or  jf  140,000  a-year,  for  six- 
teen years,  in  lG9l,  an  act  wks  passed  for  borrow- 
ing a  millicm  upon  annuities  for  lives,  upon  terms 
which,  in  the  present  times,  would  appear  very  ad- 
vantageous; but  the  subscription  was  not  filled  up. 
In  the  following  year,  the  deficiency  was  made  good, 
by  borrowing  upon  annuities  for  lives,  at  fourteen 
per  cent,  or  a  little  more  than  seven  years*  pjm^hase. 
In  1695,  the  persons  who  had  purchased  those  an- 
nuities were  allowed  to  exchange  them  for  others  of 
ninetyrsix  years,  upon  paying  into  the  exchequer 
sixty-three  pounds  in  the  hundred ;  that  is,  the  dif-* 
forence  between  fourteen  per  cent,  for  life,  and  four- 
teen per  cent,  for  ninety-six  years,  was  sold  for  sixty- 
throe  pounds,  or  for  four  and  a  half  years*  purchase. 
Such  was  the  supposed^  instability  of  government, 
that  even  these  terms  procured  few  purchasers.  In 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  money  was,  upon  dif- 
ferent occuions,  borrowed  both  upon  annuities  for 
lives,  and  upon  annuities  for  terms  of  thirty-two, 
of  eighty-nine,  of  ninety-eight,  and  of  ninety-nine 
years.  In  1719,  the  proprietors  of  the  annuities  for 
thirty-two  years  were  induced  to  accept,  in  Ueu  of 
them,  Soulh-sea  stock  to  the  amount  of  eleven  and 
a  half  years*  purchase  of  the  annuities,  together  with 
an  additional  quantity  of  stock,  equal  to  ^e  arrears 
whidi  ha]n[iened  then  to  be  due  upon  them.    In 
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1720,  the  greater  part  of  the  oilier  annuities  for 
terms  of  years,  both  long  and  short,  were  subscribed 
into  the  same  fund.  The  long  annuities,  at  that 
time,  amounted  to  ^6666,831 : 8 :  d|  a-year.  On  the 
5th  of  January  1775,  the  remainder  of  them,  or 
what  was  not  subscribed  at  that  time,  amounted 
only  to  £136,453 :  13  :  8. 

During  the  two  wars  which  began  in  1739  and  in 
1755,  little  money  was  borrowed,  either  upon  an- 
unities  for  terms  of  years,  or  upon  those  for  lives. 
An  annuity  for  ninety-eight  or  ninety-nine  years, 
however,  is  worth  nearly  as  much  as  a  perpetuity, 
and  should,  therefore,  one  might  think,  be  a  fond 
for  borrowing  nearly  as  much.  But  those  who,  in 
order  to  make  family  •settlements,  and  to  provide  fx 
remote  futurity,  buy  into  the  public  stocks,  would 
not  care  to  purchase  into  one  of  which  the  value  was 
continually  diminishing;  and  such  people  make  a 
very  considerable  proportion,  both  of  the  proprietors 
and  purchasers  of  stock.  An  annuity  for  a  long 
term  of  years,  therefore,  though  ifa  inbinsic  value 
may  be  very  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  a  perpe- 
tual annuity,  will  not  find  nearly  the  same  number 
of  purchasers.  *  The  subscribers  to  a  new  loan,  who 
mean  generally  to  sell  their  subscription  &s  soon  as 
possible,  prefer  greatly  a  perpetual  annuity,  redeem- 
able by  parliament,  to  an  irredeemable  annuity,  for 
along  term  of  years,  of  only  equal  amount.  The  va- 
lue of  the  former  may  be  supposed  always  the  same, 
or  very  nearly  the  same ;  and  it  makes,  therefore,  a 
more  convenient  transferable  stock  than  the  latter. 

During  the  two  last-mentioned  wars,  annuities, 
either  for  terms  of  years  or  for  lives,  were  seldom 
granted,  but  as  premiums  to  the  subscribers  of  anew 
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lodn,  over  and  above  the  redeemable  aoimity  or  in-* 
terest,  upon  the  credit  of  which  the  loan  was  sup- 
posed to  be  made.  They  were  granted,  not  as  the 
proper  fund  upon  which  the  money  was  borrowed, 
but  as  an  additional  encouragement  to  the  lender. 

Annuities  for  lives  have  occasionally  been  granted 
in  two  different  ways;  either  upon  separate  lives, 
or  upon  lots  of  lives,  which  in  French  are  called  ton- 
tines, from  the  name  of  their  inventor.    When  an-^ 
nuities  are  granted  upon  separate  lives,  the  death  of 
every  individual  annuitant  disburdens  the  public  re^ 
venue,  so  far  as  it  was  affscted  by  his  annuity.  When 
annuities  are  granted  upon  tontines,  the  liberation 
of  the  public  revenue  does  not  commence  till  the 
death  of  all  the  annuitants  comprehended  in  one  lot, 
which  may  sometimes  consist  of  twenty  or  thirty 
persons,  of  whom  the  survivors  succeed  to  the  annui- 
ties of  all  those  who  die  before  them ;  the  last  sur- 
vivor succeeding  to  the  annuities  6f  the  whole  lot. 
UpGfn  the  same  revenue,  more  money  can  always  be 
raised  by  tontines  than  by  annuities  for  separate 
lives.    An  annuity,  \vith  a  right  of  survivorship,  is 
really  worth  more  than  an  equal  annuity  for  a  sepa- 
rate life  ;  and,  from  the  confidence  which  every  man 
natiually  has  in  his  own  good  fortune,  the  principle 
upon  which  is  founded  the  success  of  ail  lotteries, 
such  an  annuity  generally  sells  for  something  more 
than  it  is.  worth.    In  countries  where  it  is  usual  for 
government  to  raise  money  by  granting  annuities, 
tontines  are,  upon  this  account,  generally  preferred 
to  annuities  for  separate  lives.    The  expedient  which: 
will  raise  most  money,  is  almost  always  preferred  to 
that  which  is  likely  to  bring  about,  in  the  speediest 
manner,  the  liberation  of  the  public  revenue. 
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In  France,  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the.  pub- 
lic debts  consists  in  annuities  for  lives  than  in  Eng- 
land. According  to  a  memoir  presented  by  the  par- 
liament of  Bourdeaux  to  the  king,  in  1764,  the  whole 
public  debt  of  France  is  estimated  at  twenty-four 
hundred  millions  of  livres  ;  of  which  the  capital,  for 
which  annuities  for  lives  had  been  granted,  is  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  three  hundred  millions,  the 
eighth  part  of  the  whole  public  debt.  The  annui- 
ties themselves  are  computed  to  amount  to  thirty 
millions  a-year,  the  fourth  part  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions,  the  supposed  interest  of  that  whole 
debt.  These  estimations,  I  know  very  well,  are  not 
exact;  but  having  been  presented  by  so  very  respect- 
able  a  body  as  approximations  to  the  truth,  they 
may,  I  apprehend,  be  considei^d  as  such.  It  is  not 
the  different  degrees  of  anxiety  in  the  two  govern* 
ments  of  France  and  England  for  the  liberation  of 
the  public  revenue,  which  occasions  this  difference 
in  their  respective  modes  of  borrowing ;  it  arises  al- 
together from  the  different  yie^s  and  interests  of 
the  lenders. 

In  England,  the  seat  of  government  being  in  the 
greatest  mercantile  city  in  the  world,  the  merchants 
are  generally  the  people  who  advance  money  to  go- 
Temment.    By  advancing  it,  they  do  not  mean  to 

^  diminish,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  increase  their  mer- 
cantile capitals;  and  unless  they  expected  to  sell, 
.with  some  profit,  their  share  in  the  subscription  for 
a  new  loan,  they  never  would  subscribe.    But  if  by 

-advancing  their  money,  they  were  to  purchase,  in- 
stead of  ^rpetual  annuities,  annuities  for  lives  only, 
whether  their  own  or  those  of  other  people,  they 
would  not  always  be  so  likely  to  sell  them  with  a 
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profit  Annuitiee  upon  their  ow/i  lives  they  would 
always  sell  with  loss ;  because  no  man  will  give  for 
an  annuity  upon  the' life  of  another,  whose  age  and 
state  of  health  are  nearly  the  same  with  his  owut 
the  same  price  which  he  would  give  for  one  upon  Ins 
own«  An  annuity  upon  the  life  of  a  third  person, 
indeed,  is,  no  doubt,  of  equal  value  to  die  buyer  and 
the  seller ;  but  its  real  value  begins  to  diminish  finom 
the  moment  it  is  granted,  and  continues  to  do  so, 
more  and  more,  as  long  as  it  subsists.  It  can  never, 
therefore,  make  so  convenient  a  transferable  stock  as 
a  perpetual  annuity,  of  which  the  real  value  may  be 
supposed  always  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same. 
In  France,  the  seat  of  government  not  being  in  a 
great  mercantile  city,  merchants  do  not  make  so 
great  a  proportion  o(  the  people  who  advance  money 
to  government  The  people  concerned  in  the  finances, 
the  fiurmers-general,  the  receivers  of  the  taxes  which 
are  not  in  farm,  the  court-bankers,  &c.  make  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  advance  their  money  in 
all  public  exigencies.  Such  people  are  commonly 
men  of  mean  birth,  but  of  great  wealth,  and  fre- 
quently of  great  pride.  They  are  too  proud  to 
marry  their  equals,  and  women  of  quality  disdain  to 
marry  them.  They  frequently  resolve,  therefore,  to 
live  bachelors ;  and  having  neither  any  families  of 
their  own,  nor  much  regard  for  those  of  their  rela- 
tions, whom  they  are  not  always  very  fond  of  ac- 
knowledging, they  desire  only  to  live  in  splendour 
during  theb  own  time,  and  are  not  unwiUing  that 
their  fortune  should  end  with  themselves.  The  num- 
ber of  rich  people,  besides,  who  are  eidier  averse  to 
marry,  or  whose  condition  of  life  renders  it  either 
improper  or  inconvenient  for  them  to  do  so,  is  much 
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greater  in  France  than  in  England.  To  such  peo- 
pie,  who  have  little  or  no  care  for  posterity,  nothing 
can  be  more  convenient  than  to  exchange  their  ca- 
pital for  a  revenue,  which  is  to  last  just  as  long,  and 
no  longer,  than  they  wish  it  to  do. 

The  ordinary  expense  of  the  greater  part  of  mo- 
dem governments,  in  time  of  peace,  being  equal,  or 
nearly  equal,  to  their  ordinary  revenue,  when  war 
comes,  they  are  both  unwilling  and  unable  to  in- 
crease their  revenue  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
their  expense.    They  are  unwilling,  for  fear  of  of- 
fending tthe  people,  who,  by  so  great  and  so  sudden 
an  increase  of  taxes,  would  soon  be  disgusted  with 
the  war :  and  they  are  unable,  from  not  well  know- 
ing what  taxes  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  the 
revenue  wanted.    The  facility  of  borrowing  delivers 
them  from  the  embarrassment  which  this  fear  and 
inability  would   otherwise  occasibn.    By  means  of 
borrowing,  they  are  enabled,  with  a  very  moderate 
increase  of  taxes,  to  raise,  from  year  to  year,  money 
sufficient  for  carrying  on  the  war ;  and  by  the  prac- 
tice of  perpetual  funding,  they  are  enabled,  with  the 
smallest  possible  increase  of  taxes,  to  raise  annually 
the  largest  possible  sum  of  moqey.    In  great  em- 
pires, the  people  who  live  in  the  capital,  and  in  the 
provinces  remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  feel,  ma- 
ny of  them,  scarce  any  inconveniency  from  the  war, 
but  enjoy,  at  their  ease,  the  amusement  of  reading 
in  the  newspapers  the  exploits  of  their  own  fleets 
and  armies.    To  them  this  amusement  compensates 
the  small  difference  between  the  taxes  which  they 
pay  cm  account  of  the  war,  and  those  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  pay  in  time  of  peace.    They  are 
commonly  dissatisfied  with  the  return  of  peace,  which 
puts  an  end  to  their  amusement,  and  to  a  thousand^ 
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visionary  hopes  of  conquest  and  national  glory,  from 
a  longer  continuance  of  the  war. 

The  return  of  peace,  indeed,  seldom  relieves  them 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  taxes  imposed  during 
the  war.  These  are  mortgaged  for  the  interest  of 
the  debt  contracted,  in  order  to  carry  it  on.  If,  over 
and  above  paying  the  interest  of  this  debt,  and  de- 
fraying the  ordinary  expense  of  government,  the  old 
revenue,  together  with  the  new  taxes,  produce  some 
surplus  revenue,  it  may  perhaps  be  converted  into  a 
sinking  fund  for  paying  off  the  debt.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  this  sinking  fimd,  even  supposing  it  should 
be  applied  to  no  other  purpose,  is  generally  alto- 
gether inadequate  for  paying,  in  the  course  of  any 
period,  diuring  which  it  can  reasonably  be  expected 
that  peace  should  continue,  the  whole  debt  contract- 
ed during  the  war;  and,  in  the  second  place,  this 
fund  is  almost  always  applied  to  other  purposes. 

The  new  taxes  were  imposed  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  paying  the  interest  of  the  money  borrow^  upon 
them.  If  they  produce  more,  it  is  generally  some- 
thing which  was  neither  intended  nor  expected,  and 
is  therefore  seldom  very  considerable.  Sinking  funds 
have  generally  arisen,  not  so  much  from  any  surplus 
of  the  taxes  which  was  over  and  above  what  was  ne- 
cessary for  paying  the  interest  or  annuity  originaUy 
charged  upon  them,  as  from  a  subsequent  reduction 
of  that  interest;  that  of  Holland,  in  1655,  and  that 
of  the  ecclesiastical  state,  in  1685,  were  both  form-^^ 
ed  in  this  manner.  Hence  the  usual  insufficiency  of 
such  funds. 

During  the  most  profound  peace,  varioua  events 
-occur,  which  require  an  extraordinary  expense ;  and 
government  finds  it  always  more  convenient  to  de- 
fray this  expense  by  misapplying  the  sinking  fund. 
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than  by  imposing  a  new  tax.    Every  new  tax  is  im- 
mediately felt  more  or  less  by  the  people.    It  occa- 
sions always  some  murmur,  and  meets  with  some  op- 
position. The  more  taxes  may  have  been  multiplied, 
the  higher  they  may  have  been  raised  upon  every 
different  subject  of  taxation ;  the  more  loudly  the 
people  complain  of  every  new  tax,  the  more  difficult 
it  becomes,  too,  either  to  find  out  new  subjects  of 
taxation,  or  to  raise  much  higher  the  taxes  already 
imposed  upon  the  old.    A  momentary  suspension  of 
the  payment  of  debt  is  not  immediately  felt  by  the 
people,  and  occasions  neither  murmur  nor  complaint. 
To  borrow  of  the  sinking  fiind  is  always  an  obvious 
and  easy  expedient  for  getting  out  of  the  present 
difficulty.  The  more  the  public  debts  m^y  haVe  been 
accumulated,  the  more  necessary  it  may  have  become 
to  study  to  reduce  them ;  the  more  dangerous,  the 
more  ruinous  it  may  be  to  misapply  any  part  of  the 
sinking  fund  ;  the  less  likely  is  the  public  debt  to  be 
reduced  to  any  considerable  degree,  the  more  Ukely^ 
the  more  certainly,  is  the  sinking  fund  to  be  misap« 
plied  towards  defraying  all  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penses, which  occur  in  time  of  peace.   When  a  nation 
is  already  overbiirdened  with  taxes,  nothing  but  the 
necessities  of  a  new  war,  nothing  but  either  the  ani- 
mosity of  national  vengeance,  or  the  anxiety  for  na- 
tional security,  can  induce  the  people  to  submit, 
with  tolerable  patience,  to  a  new  tax.    Hence  the 
usual  misapplication  of  the  sinking  fund. 

In  Great  Britain,  from  the  time  that  we  had  first 
recourse  to  the  ruinous  expedient  of  perpetual  fund* 
ing,  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt,  in  time  of  peace, 
has  never  borne  any  proportion  to  its  accumulation 
in  time  of  war.    It  was  in  the  war,  which  began  in 
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16G8,  and  was  ccmdiided  by  the  treaty  of  Rygwkk, 
in  1697,  that  the  foundation  of  the  present  enomiaiia 
debt  of  Great  Britain  was  first  laid* 

On  the  3lst  of  December  l697t  the  public  debts 
of  Great  Britain,  funded  and  unfunded,  amounted 
to  dil^l5,74& :  IS :  84.  A  great  part  of  those  debU 
had  been  contracted  upon  short  anticipations,  and 
some  part  upon  annuities  for  lives ;  so  that,  before 
the  Slst  of  December  1701,  in  less  than  four  years, 
there  had  partly  been  paid  off,  and  partly  reverted 
to  the  public,  the  sum  of  £5ylilfkl  :  12:0|;  a 
greater  reduction  of  the  public  dd>t  than  has  ever 
since  been  brought  about  in  so  dbort  a  period  <^ 
time.  The  remaining  debt,  therefore,  amounted 
only  to  jei6;d94,70l :  1 :7i. 

In  the  war  which  b^an  in  170%  and  which  was 
concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  public  debts 
were  still  more  accumulated.  On  the  Slst  of  Decem- 
ber 1714,  they  amounted  to  #053^1,076  .5:6^. 
The  subscription  into  the  South-sea  fund,  of  the 
short  and  long  annuities,  increased  the  capital  of 
the  pabUc  debt;  so  that  on  the  dlst  of  December 
1723,  it  amounted  to  d55^iff7S  :  1  :  3|.  The  re- 
duction  of  the  debt  began  in  1723,  and  went  on  so 
slowly,  that,  on  th^  Slst  of  December  1739»  during 
17  years  of  profomid  peace,  the  whole  sum  paid  off 
was  no  more  than  4(8,328454  :  17 :  11^,  the  ca- 
pital  of  the  public  debt,  at  that  time,  amounting  to 
4^46^54^23  :  3  :  4^ 

The  Spanish  war  i^ch  began  in  1739,  and  the 
French  war  which  soon  followed  it,  occasioned  a 
farther  increase  of  the  debt,  which,on  tiie  31st  of 
Dcsember  1746,  afler  the  war  had  been  omctodcd 
by  tile   treaty   of  Aiac-bi-Chapelle,  amoonted   to 
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£79^98^813 : 1 :  10|.  The  most  profound  peace,  of 
seventeen  years  continuance,  had  taken  no  more  than 
rf8328,354  :  17  :  llA  ^^^"^  i*«  -^  w»^  of  ^«ss  than 
nine  years  continuance  added  £3lt338J5S9  :  18  :  6| 
to  it.* 

During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Felham,  the  in« 
terest  of  the  pubUc  debt  was  reduced,  or  at  least 
measures  were  taken  for  reducipg  it,  from  four  to 
three  per  c^it. ;  the  sinking  fund  was  increased,  and 
some  part  of  the  puUic  debt  was  paid  off.  In  1755, 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  the  funded 
debt  of  Great  Britain  amounted  to  j^2>289,673.  On 
the  5th  of  Juiuary  1763,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace,  the  funded  debt  amounted  to  £1^2,603^336^ 
8s.  2ld.  The  unfunded  debt  has  been  stated  at 
j£ld,927,589  :2:%  But  the  expense  occasioned  by 
the  war  did  not  end  with  the  conclusion  of  the  peace ; 
so  that  though  on  the  fifth  of  January  1764,  the  fund- 
ed debt  was  increased  (partly  by  a  new  loan,  and 
partly  by  funding  a  part  of  the  unfunded  debt)  to 
^I29f586,789  :  10  :  1|,  there  still  remained  (accord- 
ing to  the  very  well  informed  author  of  Considera- 
tions <m  the  Trade  and  Finances  of  Great  Britain)  an 
unfunded  debt,  which  was  brought  to  account  in 
that  and  the  foHowingyear,  of  ^69,975,017  :  12 :  2lf. 
In  1764,  therefore,  the  public  debt  of  Great  Britain, 
funded  and  unfunded  together,  amounted,  according 
to  this  author,  to  rfl39,56l,807  :  2  :  4.  The  annui- 
ties  for  lives,  too,  which  had  been  granted  as  pre- 
miumt  to  the  subscribers  to  the  new  loans  in  l757t 
estimated  at  fourteen  years  purchase,  were  valued  at 
£4172,900;  and  die  annuities  for  long  terms  of  years, 
granted  as  premiums  likewise,  in  l76l  and  1762» 

*  See  James  Potllethwhaite's  History  of  the  Public  Reveiuie; 
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estimated  at  tweny-seven  years  and  a  half  purchase, 
were  valued  at  j66,8a6,875.  During  a  peace  of  about 
seven  years  continuance,  the  prudent  and  truly  pa- 
triot administration  of  Mr  Pelham  was  not  able  to 
pay  off  an  old  debt  of  six  millions.  During  a  war  of 
nearly  the  same  continuance,  a  new  debt  of  more 
than  seventy-five  millions  was  contracted. 

On  the  5th  of  January  1775,  the  funded  debt  of 
Great  Britain  amounted  to  afl  24,996,086  :  1  :  6^. 
The  unfunded,  exclusive  of  a  large  civil-hst  debt,  to 
rf4,l50,2S6  : 3 :  UJ.  Both  together,  to  rfi29,l46,323, 
5s.  6d.  Accoi4tng  to  this  account,  the  whole  debt 
paid  off,  during  eleven  years  profound  peace,  amount- 
ed only  to  rfl0,4l5,476  1 16  :  yj.  Even  this  small 
reduction.of  debt,  however,  has  not  been  all  made 
from  the  savings  out  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of 
the  state.  Several  extraneous  sums,  altogether 
independent  of  that  ordinary  revenue,  have  con- 
tributed towards  it.  Amongst  these  we  may  reckon 
an  additional  shilling  in  the  pound  land-tax,  for 
three  years;  the  two  millions  received  from  the 
East-India  C!ompany,  as  indemnification  for  their 
territorial  acquisitions;  and  the  one  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  pounds  received  from  the  bank  for 
the  renewal  of  their  charter.  To  these  must  be 
added  several  other  sums,  which,  as  they  arose 
out  of  the  late  war,  ought  perhaps  to  be  consi- 
dered as  deductions  from  the  expenses  of  it.  The 
principal  are,    - 

The  produce  of  French  prizes          -  -  £690,449  18  9 

Composition  for  French  prisoners        -  -  670^000    0  0 

What  has  been  received  from  the  sale  of  1  oe  caa    a  /^ 

the  ceded  islands.           -            -  J  ^^»^^    ^  ^ 

Total,        £1,455,949  18     9 
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If  we  add  to  this  sum  the  balance  of  the  eaii  of  Ch^- 
t}iam*s  and  Mr.  Calcrafl's  accounts,  and  other  army 
savings  of  the  same  idnd,  together  with  what  has 
been  receiyed  from  the  bank,  the  Ewt-India  CSom- 
pany,  and  the  additional  shilling  in  the  pound  land- 
tax  ;  the  whole  must  be  a  good  deal  more  than  five 
millions.   The  debt,  therefore,  which,  since  the  peace, 
has  been  paid  out  of  the  savings  from  the  ordinary 
revenue  of  the  state,  has  npt,  one  year  with  another^ 
amouilted  to  half  a  million  a<year.    The  sinking  fund 
has,  no  doubt,  been  considerably  augmented  since  the 
peace,  by  the  debt  which  had  been  paid  oflf,  by  the 
reduction  of  the  redeemable  four  per  cents,  to  three 
per  cents,  and  by  the  annuities  for  lives  which  have 
fallen  in ;  and,  if  peace  were  to  continue,  a  million, 
perhaps,  might  now  be  annually  spared  out  of  it  to- 
wards the  discharge  of  the  debt.    Another  million, 
accordingly,  was  paid  in  the  course  of  last  year ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  a  large  civil-list  debt  was  left  un- 
paid, and  we  are  now  involved  in  a  new  war,  which, 
in  its  progress,  may  prove  as  expensive  as  any  of 
our  former  wars.*    The  new  debt,  which  will  pro- 
bably be  contracted  before  the  end  of  the  next  cam- 
paign, may,  perhaps,  be  nearly  equal  to  all  the  old 
debt  which  has  been  paid  off  from  the  savings  out 
of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  state.    It  would  be 
altogether  chimerical,  therefore,  to  expect  that  the 
public  debt  should  ever  be  completely  discharged, 

*  It  has  proved  more  expensive  than  any  one  of  our  former, 
wars,  and  has  involved  us  m  an  additional  debt  of  more  than 
one  hundred  millions.  During  a  profound  peace  of  eleven 
years,  little  more  than  t^n  millions  of  debt  was  paid;  during 
a  war  of  seven  yearSi  more  than  one  hundred  millions  was  con« 
traoted. 
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by  any  savings  which  are  likely  to  be  made  firom 
that  ordinary  revenue  as  it  stands  at  present. 

The  public  Amds  of  the  different  indebted  nations 
of  Europe,  particularly  those  of  England,  have  by 
one  author  been  represented  as  the  accumulation  of 
a  great  capital,  superadded  to  the  other  capital  of 
the  country,  by  means  of  which  its  trade  is  extend- 
ed,  its  manufactures  are  multiplied,  and  its  lands 
cultivated  and  improved,  much  beyond  what  they 
could  have  been  by  means  of  that  other  capital  only. 
He  does  not  consider,  that  the  capital  which  the 
first  creditors  of  the  pubhc  advanced  to  government, 
was,  from  the  moment  in  which  he  advanced  it,  a 
certain  portion  of  the  annusd  produce,  turned  away 
fix>m  serving  in  the  function  of  a  capital,  to  serve  in 
that  of  a  revenue ;  from  maintaining  productive  la- 
bourers, to  maintain  unproductive  ones,  and  to  be 
spent  and  wasted,  generally  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  without  even  the  hope  of  any  future  repro* 
duction.    In  return  for  the  capital  which  they  ad- 
vanced, they  obtained,  indeed,  an  annuity  of  the 
public  funds,  in  most  cases,  of  more  than  equal  value. 
This  annuity,  no  doubt,  replaced  to  them  their  ca- 
pital, and  enabled  them  to  carry  on  their  trade  and 
business  to  the  same,  or,  perhaps,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  before;  that  is,  they  were  enabled,  either  to 
borrow  of  other  people  a  new  capital,  upon  the  cre- 
dit of  this  annuity,  or,  by  selling  it,  to  get  from 
other  people  a  new  capital  of  their  own,  equal,  or 
^ruperior,  to  that  which  they  had  advanced  to  go- 
vernment.   This  new  capital,  however,  which  they 
in  this  manner  either  bought  or  borrowed  of  other 
people,  must  have  existed  in  the  country  before,  and 
must  have  been  employed,  as  all  capitals  are,  in 
maintaining  productive  labour.    When  it  came  into 
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the  hands  of  those  who  had  advanced  their  money 
to  government,  though  it  was,  in  some  respects,  a 
new  capital  to  them,  it  was  not  so  to  the  country, 
but  was  only  a  capital  withdrawn  from  certain  em- 
ployments, in  order  to  be  turned  towards  others. 
Though  it  replaced  to  them  what  they  had  advanced 
to  government,  it  did  not  replace  it  to  the  country. 
Had  they  not  advanced  this  capital  to  government, 
there  would  have  been  in  the  country  two  capitals, 
two  portions  of  the  annual  produce,  instead  of  one, 
employed  in  maintaining  productive  labour. 

When,  £ofr  defraying  the  expense  of  government, 
a  revenue  is  raised  within  the  year,  from  the  pro- 
duce of  free  or  unmortgaged  taxes,  a  certain  portion 
of  the  revenue  of  private  people  is  only  turned  away 
from  maintaining  one  species  of  unproductive  la- 
bour, towards  maintaining  another.  Some  part  of 
what  they  pay  in  those  taxes  might,  no  doubt,  have 
been  accumulated  into  capital,  and  consequently 
employed  in  maintaining  productive  labour ;  but  the 
greater  part  would  probably  have  been  spent,  and 
consequently  employed  in  maintaining  unproductive 
labour.  The  public  expense,  however,  when  de« 
frayed  in  this  manner,  no  doubt  hinders,  more  or 
less,  the  further  accumulation  of  new  capital ;  but  it 
does  not  necessarily  occasion  the  destruction  of  any 
actually-^existing  capital. 

When  the  public  expense  is  defrayed  by  frmding, 
it  is  defrayed  by  the  annual  destruction  of  some 
capital  which  had  before  existed  in  the  country ;  by 
the  perversion  of  some  portion  of  the  annual  pro- 
duce which  had  before  been  destined  for  the  main* 
tenance  of  productive  labour,  towards  that  of  un- 
productive labour.    As  in  this  case,  however,  the 
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taxes  are  lighter  than  they  would  have  been,  had  a 
revenue  sufficient  for  defraying  the  same  expense 
been  raised  within  the  year;  the  private  revetiue  of 
individuals  is  necessarily  less  burdened,  and  conse^ 
quently  their  ability  to  save  and  accumulate  some 
part  of  that  revenue  into  capital,  is  a  good  deal  lesj? 
impaired.  If  the  method  of  funding  destroys  more 
old'  capital,  it,  at  the  same  time,  hinders  less  the 
accumulation  or  acquisition  of  new  ci^ital,  than  that 
of  defraying  the  public  expense  by  a  revenue  raised 
within  the  year.  Under  the  system  of  funding,  the 
fiugaUty  and  industry  of  private  people  can  more 
easily  repair  the  breaches  which  the  waste  and  ex- 
travagance of  governm^it  may  occasionally  make  in 
the  general  capital  of  the  society. 

It  is  only  during  the  continuance  of  war,  however, 
that  the  system  of  funding  has  this  advantage  over 
the  other  system.  Were  the  expense  of  war  to  be 
defrayed  always  by  a  revenue  raised  within  the  year, 
the  taxes  from  which  that  extraordinary  revenue 
was  drawn  would  last  no  longer  than  the  war.  The 
ability  of  private  people  to  accumulate^  though  lesa^ 
during  the  war,  would  have  been  greater  during  the 
peace,  than  under  the  system  of  funding*  War  would 
not  necessarily  have  occasioned  the  destruction  of 
any  old  capitsds,  and  peace  would  have  occasioned 
the  accumidaticm  of  many  more  new.  Wars  would,  in 
general,  be  more  speiedily  concluded,  and  less  wan- 
tonly undertaken.  The  people  feeling,  during  con- 
tinuance of  war,  the  complete  burden  of  it,  would 
soon  grow  weary  of  it ;  and  government,  in  order  to 
humour  them,  would  not  be  under  the  necessity  of 
carrying  it  on  Icmger  than  it  was  necessary  to  do  so. 
The  foresight  of  the  heavy  and  unavoidable  burdens 
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of  war  would  hinder  the  people  from  wantonly  call- 
ing for  it  when  there  was  no  real  or  sohd  interest  to 
fight  for.  The  seasons  during  which  the  ability  of 
private  people  to  accumulate  was  somewhat  impaired, 
would  occur  more  rarely,  and  be  of  shorter  conti- 
nuance. Those,  on  the  contrary,  during  which  that 
ability  was  in  the  highest  vigour,  would  be  of  much 
longer  duration  than  they  can  well  be  under  the^sys- 
temoffundmg. 

When  funding,  besides,  has  made  a  certain  pro- 
gress, the  multiplication  of  taxes  which  it  brings 
along  with  it,  sometimes  impairs  as  much  the  abi- 
lity of  private  people  to  accumulate,  even  in  time  of 
ipeace,  as  the  other  system  would  in  time  of  war« 
The  peace  revenue  of  Great  Britain  amounts  at 
present  to  more  than  ten  millions  a-year.  If  free 
and  unmortgaged,  it  might  be  sufficient,  with  proper 
management)  and  without  contracting  a  shilling  of 
new  debt,  to  carry  on  the  most  vigorous  war.  The 
private  revenue  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  is 
at  present  as  much  incumbered  in  time  of  peace,  their 
ability  to  accumulate  is  as  much  impaired,  as  it  would 
have  been  in  the  time  of  the  most  expensive  war,  had 
the  pernicious  system  of  frmding  never  been  adopted. 

In  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  public  debt, 
it  has  been  said,  it  is  the  right  hand  which  pays  the 
left.  The  money  does  not  go  out  of  the  country. 
It  is  only  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  one  set  of  the  in- 
habitants whicbis  transfcH^ed  to  another;  and  the 
nation  is  not  a  &rthing  the  poorer.  This  apology 
is  founded  altogether  in  the  sophistry  of  the  mer- 
cantile system;  and,  after  the  long  examination 
which  I  have  already  bestowed  upon  that  system, 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing 
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further  about  it.  It  supposes,  besides,  that  the 
whole  public  debt  b  owing  to  the  inhabttanti  of  the 
country,  which  happens  not  to  be  true ;  the  Dutdi, 
as  well  as  several  other  foreign  nations,  having  a 
very  considerable  share  in  our  public  fiinds.  Bnt 
though  the  whole  debt  were  owing  Co  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  it  would  not,  upon  that  ac- 
count, be  less  pernicious. 

Land  and  capital  stock  are  the  two  original  sources 
of  all  revenue,  both  private  and  public.  Capital 
stock  pays  the  wages  of  productive  labour,  whedier 
employed  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  or  com- 
merce. The  management  of  those  two  original 
sources  of  revenue  belongs  to  two  different  sets  of 
people ;  the  proprietors  of  land,  and  die  owners  or 
employers  of  capital  stock. 

The  proprietor  of  land  is  interested,  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  revenue,  to  keep  his  estate  in  as  good 
condition  as  he  can,  by  building  and  repairing  his 
tenants'  houses,  by  making  knd  nuuntftining  the  ne- 
cessary drains  and  inclosures,  and  all  those  other 
expensive  imjMrovements  which  it  properly  belongi 
to  the  landlord  to  make  and  maintain.  But,  by  dif- 
ferent land-taxes,  the  revenue  of  the  landlord  may 
be  so  much  diminished,  and,  by  different  duties  upon 
the  necessaries  ^id  conveniences  of  life,  that  dimi- 
nished revenue  may  be  rendered  of  so  little  real  va- 
lue, that  he  may  find  himself  altogether  unable  lo 
make  or  maintain  tliose  expensive  improvements. 
When  the  landlord,  however,  ceases  to  do  his  part, 
it  is  altogether  impossible  that  the  tenant  should 
continue  to  do  his.  As  the  distress  of  the  landlord 
increases,  the  agriculture  of  the  country  must  neces- 
sarily decline. 
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When,  by  different  t^es  upon  the  neeeesaries  and 
conveniences  of  Kfe,  the  owners  and  employers  of 
oqiital  stock  find,  that  whatever  revenue  they  derive 
firom  it,  will  not,  in  a  particular  country,  purchase 
the  same  quantity  of  those  necessaries  and  conve- 
nievices  whk^h  an  equal  revenue  would  in  almost 
any  othar,  they  will  be  disposed  to  remove  to  seme 
other*  And  when,  in  order  to  raise  those  taxes,  all 
or  the  greater  part  of  merchants  and  manuficcturers, 
that  is,  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  employers  of 
great  capitals,  come  to  be  continually  exposed  to 
the  mortifying  and  vexatious  visits  of  the  tax-ga« 
therers,  this  disposition  to  remove  will  soon  be 
changed  into  an  actual  removing.  The  industry  of 
the  country  will  necessarily  fall  with  the  removal  of 
the  capital  which  supported  it,  and  the  ruin  of  trade 
and  manu&ctures  will  follow  the  declension  of  agri^ 
culture. 

To  transfer  from  the  owners  of  those  two  great 
sources  of  revenue,  land  and  capital  stock,  from  the 
persons  immediately  interested  in  the  good  condi- 
tion of  every  particular  portion  of  land,  and  in  the 
good  management  of  every  particular  portion  of  ca- 
pital stock,  to  another  set  of  persons  (the  creditors 
of  the  public,  who  have  no  such  particular  interest), 
the  greater  part  c^the  revenue  arising  from  either, 
must,  in  the  long  run,  occasion  both  the  neglect  of 
hmd,  and  the  waste  or  removal  of  capital  stock.  A 
creditw  of  fiie  public  has,  no  doubt,  a  general  interest 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce  of  the  country  ;  and  consequently  in 
the  good  condition  of  its  land,  and  ki  the  good  ma- 
nagement of  its  capital  stock.  Should  there  be  any 
general  failure  w  declension  in  any  of  these  things, 
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the  produce  of  the  diflSerent  tases  might  no  longer 
be  sufficient  to  pay  him  the  annuity  or  interest 
which  is  due  to  him.  But  a  creditor  of  the  public, 
considered  merely  as  such,  has  no  interest  in  the 
good  condition  of  any  particular  portion  of  land,  or 
in  the  good  management  of  any  particular  portion 
of  capital  stock.  As  a  creditor  of  the  public,  he  has 
•no  knowledge  of  any  such  particular  portiooi  He 
has  no  inspection  of  it.  He  can  have  no  care  about 
it.  Its  ruin  may  in  some  cases  be  unknown  to  him, 
and  cannot  directly  affect  him. 

The  practice  of  funding  has  gradually  enfeebled 
every  state  which  has  adopted  it.  The  Italian  re« 
publics  seem  to  have  begun  it.  Genoa  and  Venice, 
the  only  two  remaining  which  can  pretend  to  an 
independent  existence,  have  both  been  enfeebled  by 
it.  Spain  seems  to  have  learned  the  practice  from 
the  Italian  republics,  and  (its  taxes  being  probably 
less  judicious  than  tlieirs)  it  has,  in  proportion  to  its 
natural  strength,  been  still  more  enfeebled.  The 
debts  of  Spain  are  of  very  old  standing*  It  w$a 
dee[dy  in  debt  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury,  about  a  hundred  years  before  England^owed  a 
shilling.  Fiance,  notwithstanding  all  its  natural 
resources,  languishes  under  an  oppressive  load  of 
the  same  kind.  The  republic  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces is  as  much  enfeebled  by  its  debts  as  either 
Genoa  or  Venice.  Is  it  likely  that,  in  Great  Bri- 
tain ak>ne,  a  practice,  which  has  brought  either 
weiJcness  or  dissolution  into  every  other  country 
should  prove  altogether  innocent  ? 

The  system  of  taxation  established  in  those  dif- 
ferent countries,  it  may  be  said,  is  inferior  to  that 
of  England.    I  believe  it  is  so.    But  it  ought  tp  b^ 
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remembered,  Uiat  when  the  vnsest  ''government  has 
exhausted  all  the  proper  subjects  of  taxation,  it 
must,  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity,  have  recourse  to 
improper  ones.  The  wise  repuUic  of  Holland  has, 
upon  some  occasicms,  been  oUiged  to  have  recourse 
to  taxes  as  inconvenient  as  the  greater  part  of  those 
of  Spdn.  Another  war,  begun  before  any  conside** 
able  liberation  of  the  public  revenue  had  been  lurought 
about,  and  growing  in  its  jmigress  as  expulsive  as 
the  last  war,  may,  fixnn  irresistible  necessity,  render 
the  British  system  of  taxation  as  oppressive  as  that 
of  Hdland,  or  even  as  that  of  Spain.  To  the  ho- 
nour o£  our  present  system  of  taxation,  indeed,  it  has 
hitherto  given  so  little  embarrassment  to  industry, 
that,  during  the  course  even  of  the  most  expensive 
wars,  the  frugality  and  good  conduct  of  individuals 
seem  to  have  been  able,  by  saving  and  accumulation, 
to  repair  all  the  breaches  which  the  waste  and  ex- 
travagance of  government  had  made  in  the  general 
capital  of  the  society.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  late 
war,  the  most  expensive  that  Great  Britain  ever 
waged,  her  agriculture  was  as  flourishing,  her  ma- 
nufacturers as  numerous  and  as  fully  employed,  and 
her  commerce  as  extensive,  as  they  had  ever  been 
before.  The  capital,  thwefore,  which  supported  all, 
those  different  branches  of  industry,  must  have  been 
equal  to  what  it  had  ever  been  before.  Since  the 
peace,  agriculture  has  been  still  further  improved ; 
the  rents  of  houses  have  risen  in  every  town  and 
village  of  the  country,  a  proof  of  the  increasing 
wealth  and  revenue  of  the  people;  and  the  annual 
amount  of  the  greater  part  of  the  old  taxes,  of  the 
principal  branches  of  the  excise  and  customs,  in  par* 
ticiilar,  has  been  continually  increasing;  an  equally 
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cicar  pnoS  of  0n  ivtepestmug  cdnsitmption^  and  ccmse- 
quendy  of  an  increasiiig  prodace,  which  coiUd  alone 
support  that  consuBaptkm.  Great  Britaia  seems  to 
support  with  ea^,  a  btirdeii  wbiek,  half  a  century 
ago,  nobody  lielieved  her  capable  of  supporting.  Let 
us  not,  boweter,  upoti  this  accouiit,.  rasbiy  conchide 
that  ^e  is  capable  of  stipportiffg  any  burden ;  nor 
even  be  too  eoofident  that  she  could  suppwt,  with- 
out  great  distress,  a  burden  a  little  greater  than 
what  has  already  been  laid  upon  her. 

When  national  debts  have  o&ce  been  accumulated 
to  a  certain  degree,  there  is  scarce,  I  believe,  a  single 
instance  of  their  having  been  £iirly  and  completely 
paid.  The  liberation  of  the  public  revenue,  if  it  has 
ever  been  brought  about  at  all,  has  always  been 
brought  about  by  a  bankruptcy ;  sometimes  by  an 
avowed  one^  tliough  firequeutly  by  a  pretended  pay- 
ment. 

The  raimng  o(  the  denomination  of  ihe  coin  baa 
been  the  most  usual  expedient  by  which  a  real  pub« 
lie  bankruptcy  has  been  disguised  under  the  appear- 
and of  a  pretended  payment  If  a  sixpence,  for 
example,  should,  either  hy  aet  of  parliament  or  royal 
proclamation,  be  raised  to  the  denomination  of  a 
shilling,  and  twenty  sixpences  to  that  of  a  pound 
sterling ;  the  person  who,  under  the  old  denomina- 
tion, had  borrowed  twenty  shillings^  or  near  four 
ounces  of  silver,  would,  under  the  new,  pay  with 
twenty  sixpences,  or  with  something  less  than  two 
ounces.  A  national  debt  of  about  a.  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  millions,  near  the  capital  of  the  funded 
and  unfunded  debt  of  Great  Britain,  might,  in 
this  manner,  be  paid  with  about  sixty-four  millions 
of  diur  present  money.    It  would,  indeed,  be  a  pre- 
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tended  payment  only,  and  the  creditorB  of  tfaje  pub- 
lie  woukl  really  be  defraiided  often  shiUiAgs  in  the 
pound  of  what  was  due  to  them.     The  caludity,  too, 
would  extend  much  farther  than  to  the  creditors  of 
the  public,  and  those  of  every  private  person  would 
suffer  a  proportionable  loss ;  and  tbis  without  sLny 
advantage,  but  ki  most  cases  with  a  great  additiowl 
loss,  to  &e  credttors  of  the  public.    If  tihe  cr^^^ors 
of  the  puihlic,  indeed,  were  geoesrally  mu^h  in  debt 
to  other  people,  tJhey  migiht  in  some  me^ure  com- 
pensate liiehr  loss,  by  paying  their  creditors  in  tbe 
same  coin  in  which  the  public  had  paid  them.    But 
in  most  countries,  the  creditors  of  the  public  are, 
the  greater  part  of  them,  wealthy  people,  who  staod 
lonore  in  the  relaiaon  of  cDeditors  diaa  in  that  of 
debtors,  towards  tiie  rest  of  their  £dJow-citiEeas«    A 
pretended  payment  of  this  kind,  therefore^  instead 
of  alleviating,  aggravates,  in  moat  cases,  the  loss  of 
<iie  creditors  of  the  public ;  aad,  without  any  advan- 
tage to  the  public,  eictends  the  calamijty  to  a  great 
number  of  other  innoc^it  people.     It  occasions  a 
general  and  most  pernicious  subversion  of  the  for- 
tunes of  private  people ;  enriching,  in  most  cases, 
the  idle  and  profuse  debtor,  at  the  excuse  of  the 
industrious  and  frugal  creditor ;  atid  traasportiag  a 
great  part  of  the  national  capital  from  the  hands 
which  were  likely  to  increase  and  improve  it,  to 
tiiose  who  are  likely  to  dissipate  and  destroy  it. 
When  it  becomes  necessary  for  a  state  to  declare  it- 
self bankrupt,  in  the  same  manner  a^  when  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  an  individual  to  do  so,  a  fiur, 
open,  and  avowed  bankruptcy,  is  always  the  mea- 
sure which  is  both  least  dislKmourable  to  the  debt<»r, 
aiid  least  hurtful  to  the  creditor.    The  honour  of  ;a 
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state  is  surely  very  poorly  provided  for,  when,  in 
order  to  cover  the  disgrace  of  a  real  bankruptcy,  it 
has  recourse  to  a  juggling  trick  of  this  kind,  so  easily 
seen  through,  and  at  the  same  time  so  extremely 
pernicious. 

Almost  all  states,  however,  ancient  as  well  as  mo- 
dem, when  reduced  to  this  necessity,  have,  upon 
some  occasions,  played  this  veiy  juggling  trick.  The 
Romans,  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  redaced 
the  As,  the  coin  or  denomination  by  wfaicli  they 
computed  the  value  of  all  their  other  coins,  firom 
containing  twelve  ounces  of  copper,  to  contain  only 
two  ounces ;  that  is,  they  raised  two  ounces  of  cop- 
per to  a  denomination  which  had  always  before  ex- 
pressed the  value  of  twelve  ounces.    The  repdULc 
was,  in  this  manner,  enabled  to  pay  the  gr^it  debts 
which  it  had  contracted  with  the  sixth  part  of  what 
it  really  owed.    So  sudden  and  so  great  a  bank- 
ruptcy,  we  should  in  the  present  times  be  apt  to 
imagine,  must  have  occasioned  a  very  violent  popu* 
lar  clamour.    It  does  not  appear  to  have  occasioned 
any.    The  law  which  enacted  it  was,  like  all  other 
laws  relating  to  the  coin,  introduced  and  carried 
through  the  assembly  of  the  people  by  a  tribune, 
and  was  probably  a  very  popular  law.    In  Rome,  as 
in  all  other  ancient  republics,  the  poor  people  were 
constantly  in  debt  to  the  rich  and  the  great,  who, 
in  order  to  secure  their  votes  at  the  annual  elec- 
tions, used  to  lend  them  money  at  exorbitent  in- 
terest, which,  being  never  paid,  soon  accumulated 
into  a  sum  too  great  either  for  the  debtor  to  pay, 
or  for  any  body  else  to  pay  for  him.    The  debtor, 
for  fear  of  a  very  severe  execution,  was  obliged , 
without  any  further  gratuity,  to  rote  for  the  candi- 
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date  whom  the  creditor  recommended.  In  spite  of  all 
the  laws  against  bribery  and  corruption,  the  bounty 
of  the  candidates,  together  with  the  occasional  dis- 
tributions of  coin  which  were  ordered  by  the  senate^ 
were  the  principal  funds  from  which,  during  the 
latter  times  of  the  Roman  republic,  the  poorer  citi- 
zens derived  their  subsistence*  To  deliver  them- 
selves from  this  subjection  to  their  creditors^  the 
poorer  citizens  were  continually  calling  out,  either 
for  an  entire  abolition  of  debts,  or  for  what  they 
called  new  tables ;  that  is,  for  a  law  which  should 
entitle  them  to  a  complete  acquittance,  upon  pay- 
ing only  a  certaia  proportion  of  their  accumulated 
debts.  The  law  which  reduced  the  coin  of  all  deno- 
mmatioas  to  a  sixth  part  of  its  former  value,  as  it 
enabled  them  to  pay  their  debts  with  a  sixth  part 
of  what  they  really  owed,  was  equivalent  to  the 
most  advantageous  new  tables.  In  order  to  sati^ 
the.  people,  the  rich  and  the  great  were,  upon  seve- 
ral different  occasions,  obliged  to  consent  to  laws, 
both  for  abolishing  debts,  and  for  introducing  new 
tables ;  and  they  probably  were  induced  to  consent 
to  this  law,  partly  for  the  same  reason,  and  partly 
that,  by  lib^ating  the  public  revenue,  they  might 
restore  vigour  to  that  government,  of  which  they 
themselves  had  the  principal  direction.  An  opera- 
tion of  this  kind  would  at  once  reduce  a  debt  of 
j?12d,000,000  tcT  £21JS83,333  : 6  :  8.  In  the  course 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  As  was  stilt  further  re- 
duced, first,  from  two  ounces  of  copper  to  one  ounce, 
and  afterwards  from  one  ounce  to  half  an  ounce ; 
that  is,  to  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  its  original  va« 
lue.  By  combining  the  three  Roman  operations 
into  one,  a  debt  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  mil- 
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lion^  of  our  present  money,  might  in  this  manlier  be 
reduced  all  at  once  to  a  debt  of  jf5,333,833 : 6  :  8. 
Even  the  enormous  debt  of  Great  Britain  might  in 
this  manner  soon  be  paid. 

By  means  of  such  expedients,  the  coin  of,  I  be* 
lieve,  all  nations,  has  been  gradually  reduced  more 
and  more  bdow  its  original  value,  and  the  same  ao- 
minal  sum  has  been  gradually  brought  to  contaia  a 
smaller  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  silver. 

Nations  have  sometimes,  for  the  same  purpose, 
adulterated  the  standard  of  their  coin ;  th^t  is,  have 
mixed  a  greater  quantity  of  alloy  in  it.  If  in  the 
pound  weight  of  our  silver  coin,  for  example,  instead 
of  eighteen  pennyweight,  according  to  the  present 
standard,  there  were  mix^d  eight  ounces  of  alloy  ;  a 
pound  sterling,  or  twenty  shillings  of  such  coin, 
would  be  worth  little  more  than  six  shillings  and 
eightpence  of  our  present  money.  The  quantity  af 
silver  contained  in  six  shillings  and  eightpence  of 
our  present  money,  would  tlius  be  raised  very  nearly 
to  the  denomination  of  a  pound  sb&Aiag.  -The  adul* 
teration  of  the  standard  has  exactly  the  same  effect 
with  what  the  French  call  an  augnaentation,  or  a 
direct  raising  of  the  denomination  of  the  coin. 

An  augmentation,  or  a  direct  raising  of  the  deno* 
mination  of  the  coin,  always  is^  and  from  its  natons 
must  be,  an  open  ^nd  avowed  operaticm.  By  meaas 
of  it,  pieces  of  a  smaller  weight  and  bulk  are  called 
by  the  same  name,  which  had  before  been  given  to 
pieces  of  a  greater  weight  and  bulk.  The  adultenu 
tion  of  the  standard,  on  the  contrary,  has  generally 
been  a  concealed  operation.  By  means  of  it,  pieces 
are  issued  from  the  mint,  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion, and,  as  nearly  as  could  be  contrived,  of  the 
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same  we^ht,  bulk,  and  appearance,  m^  pieces 
which  had  been  current  before  of  much  giteater  va- 
lue. When  king  John  of  France,*  in  order  to  pay 
his  debts,  adulterated  his  coin,  all  the  officers  of  his 
mint  were  sworn  to  secrecy.  Both  operations  are 
unjust*  But  a  sim]^  augmentation  is  an  injustice 
of  ii^n  violence;  whereas  an  adulteration  is  an  in- 
justice of  treacherous  fraud. ,  This  latter  operation, 
therefore,  as  soon  as  it  has  been  discovered,  and  it 
could  never  ha  conc^led  very  long,  has  always  ex- 
cited much  greater  indignation  than  the  fonaoer.  The 
coin,  afiter  any  considerable  augmentation,  has,  very 
seldom  been  brought  back  to  its  former  weight ;  but 
a&er  the  greatest  adukemtwns,  it  has  almost  always 
been  brought  back  to  its  Ibnner  fineness.  It  has 
scarce  ever  ha^^ned,  tbat  the  iury  and  indignation 
of  the  people  could  otherwbe  be  appeased. 

In  the  end  of  the  re^  of  Henry  VIII,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  that  of  Edward  VI,  the  English  coin 
was  not  only  raised  in  its  denomination,  but  adulte-  ' 
rated  in  its  standard.  The  like  frauds  were  pi^ac- 
tised  in  Scodand  duiing  the  minority  of  James  VI. 
They  have  oocaaiciially  been  practbed  in  most  other 
countries. 

,  That  the  public  revenue  of  Great  Britain  can 
never  be  •comfiletely  liberated,  or  even  that  amy  ccm- 
iidemble  progi^ess  can  ever  be  made  towards  tiiat  li- 
beration, while  the  surplus  of  that  revenue,  or  what 
is  over  and  above  defraying  the  amiud  expense  of 
the  peace  establishment,  is  so  very  small,  it  seems- 
akQgeti)»  in  vain  to  expect.  That  liberaticm,  it  is 
evident,  can  never  be  brought  about,  without  either 

*  See  Du  Cange  Glossary,  voce  Moneta;  the  Benedictine 
Edition. 
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some  very  considerable  augmentatiou  of  the  public 
revenue,  or  some  equally  considerable  reduction  of 
the  public  expense* 

A  more  equal  land-tax,  a  more  equal  tax  upon  the 
rent  of  houses,  and  such  alterations  in  the  pres^it 
system  of  entoms  and  excise  as  those  which  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  might,  per- 
haps, without  increasing  the  burden  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  people,  but  only  distributing  the  weight 
of  it  more  equally  upon  the  whole,  produce  a  con- 
siderable augmentation  of  revenue.  The  most  san- 
guine projector,  however,  could  scarce  flatter  him- 
self, that  any  augmentation  of  this  kind  would  be 
such  as  could  give  any  reasonable  lu^es^  either  of 
liberating  the  public  revenue  altogether,  or  even  of 
making  such  progress  towards  that  liberation  in  time 
of  peace,  as  either  to  prevent  or  to  compensate  the 
further  accumulation  of  the  public  debt  in  the  next 
war. 

By  extending  the  British  .sjfvtem  of  taxation  to  all 
the  different  jNTOvinoes  of  ike  empire,  inhabited  by 
people  either  of  British  or  European  extraction,  a 
much  greater  augmentation  of  revenue  might  be  ex- 
pected. This,  however,  could  scarce,  perhaps,  be 
done,  consistently  with  the  principles  of  the  British 
constitution,  without  admitting  into  the  British  par- 
liament, or,  if  you  will,  into  the  states-general  of  the 
British  empire,  a  fair  and  equal  representation  of  all 
those  different  provinces ;  that  of  each  province  bear- 
ing the  same  proportion  to  the  produce  oi  its  taxes, 
as  the  representation  of  Great  Britain  might  bear  to 
the  prpduce  of  the  taxes  levied  upon  Great  Britain. 
The  private  interest  of  many  powerful  individuals^ 
the  confirmed  prejudices  of  great  bodies  of  people. 
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seem^  indeed,  at  present,  to  oppose  to  so  great  a 
change,  such  obstacles  as  it  may  be  very  difficvdt, 
perhaps  altogether  impossible,  to  surmount.  With- 
out, however,  pretending  to  determine  whether  such 
an  union  be  practicable  or  impracticable,  it  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  improper,  in  a  speculative  work  of  this 
kind,  to  consider  how  far  the  British  system  of  taxa- 
tion might  be  applicable  to  all  the  different  provinces 
of  the  empire ;  what  revenue  might  be  expected 
from  it,  if  so  applied  ;  and  in  what  manner  a  general 
imion  of  this  kind  might  be  likely  to  a£fect  the  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  of  the  different  provinces  com- 
prehended within  it.^  Such  a  speculation  can  at 
worst  be  regarded  but  as  a  new  Utopia,  less  amusing 
certainly^  but  no  more  useless  and  chimerical  than 
the  old  one. 

The  land-tax,  the  stamp^uties,  and  the  different 
duties  of  customs  and  excise,  constitute  the  four 
principal  branches  of  the  British  taxes. 

Ireland  is  certainly  as  able,  and  our  American  and 
West-Indian  plantations  more  able,  to  pay  a  land- 
tax,  than  Great  Britain.  Where  the  landlord  is  sub- 
ject neither  to  tythe  nor  poor's  rate,  he  must  certain- 
ly be  more  able  to  pay  such  a  tax,  than  where  he  is 
subject  to  both  those  other  burdens.  The  tythe, 
where  there  is  no  modus,  and  where  it  is  levied  in 
kind,  diminishes  more  what  would  otherwise  be  the 
rent  of  the  landlord,  than  a  land-tax  which  really 
amounted  to  five  shillings  in  the  pound.  Such  a 
tythe  will  be  found,  in  most  cases,  to  amount*  to 
more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  real  rent  of  the  land 
or  of  what  remains  after  replacing  completely  the 
capital  of  the  farmer,  together  with  hb  reasonable 
profit     If  all  moduses  and  all  impropriations  were 
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were  taken  away,  the  conaplcte  chxnrch  tythe  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  couU  not  well  be  esti- 
mated at  leas  than  six  or  seven  millions.  If  there 
was  fto  tythe,  either  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  the 
hndlords  could  aflbrd  to  pay  six  or  seven  miUious 
additional  land-tax,  without  betog  more  burdened 
liian  a  very  great  part  of  them  are  at  present.  Ame- 
rica pays  no  tythe,  and  could  therefcMt?  very  well  af- 
Sotd  to  pay  a  land  tax.  The  lands  in  America  and 
thp  West  Indies,  indeed,  are,  in  general,  not  tenant- 
ed nor  leased  out  to  farmers.  They  could  not,  there- 
five,  be  assessed  according  to  any  rent-rdl.  But 
neither  were  the  lands  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  4di  of 
William  and  Mary,  assessed  according  to  any  rent- 
roll,  but  according  to  a  very  loose  and  inaccurate  es- 
timation. The  lands  in  America  might  be  assessed, 
either  in  the  same  manner,  or  according  to  an  equi- 
table valuation,  in  consequence  of  an  accurate  survey, 
like  that  which  was  lately  made  in  the  Milanese,  and 
in  the  dominions  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Sardinia. 

Stamp  duties,  it  is  evident,  might  be  levied  with- 
jmA  any  variation,  in  all  countries  where  the  forms 
of  law  process,  and  the  deeds  by  which  property,  both 
real  and  personalis  transferred,  are  the  same,  or 
aeariy  the  same. 

The  extension  of  the  custom-bouse  laws  of  Great 
Britain  to  Ireland  and  the  plantations,  provided  it 
was  accompanied,  as  in  justice  it  ought  to  be,  with 
an  extension  of  the  freedom  of  trade,  would  be  in 
the  hi^iest  degree  advantageous  to  both.  All  the 
invidimis  restraints  which  at  present  oppress  the 
trade  of  Ireland,  the  distinction  between  the  enume- 
rated and  non-enumerated  commodities  of  America^ 
would  be  entirely  at  an  end.    The  countries  nordi 
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of  Cape  Fiaistene  woukl  be  as  open  to  ereaty  part 
of  the  produce  of  America,  as  those  south  of  that 
Cape  are  to  some  parts  of  that  produce  at  present. 
The  trade  between  all  the  difienent  parts  of  the  firi-» 
tish  empire  would,  in  consequence  of  this  uniformity 
in  the  custom-house  laws,  be  as  free  as  the  coastii^ 
trade  of  Great  Britain  is  at  present.  The  British 
empire  would  thus  aflbrd,  within  itself,  an  immense 
internal  market  for  every  part  of  the  produce  of  all 
its  different  provinces.  So  great  an  extension  of 
market  would  soon  compensate,  both  to  Ireland  and 
the  plantations,  all  that  they  could  suffer  from  the 
increase  of  the  dt^ties  of  customs. 

The  excise  is  the  only  part  of  the  British  system 
of  taxation,  which  would  require  to  be  varied  in  any 
respect,  according  as  it  was  applied  to  the  different 
provinces  of  the  empire.  It  might  be  applied  to  Ire- 
land without  any  variation ;  the  produce  and  con- 
sumption of  that  kingdom  being  exactly  of  the  same 
nature  with  those  of  Great  Britain.  In  its  applica- 
tion to  America  and  the  West  Indies,  of  which  the 
produce  and  consumption  are  so  very  different  from 
those  of  Great  Britain,  some  modification  might  be 
necessary,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  its  application 
to  the  cyder  and  beer  counties  of  England. 

A  fermented  liquor,  for  example,  which  is  called 
b^r,  but  which,  as  it  is  made  of  molasses,  bears  very 
little  resemblance  to  our  beer,  makes  a  considerable 
part  of  the  common  drink  of  the  people  in  Ame« 
rica.  This  liquor,  as  it  can  be  kept  only  for  a  few 
days,  caunoty  like  our  beer,  be  prepared  and  stored 
up  for  sale  in  great  breweries;  but  every  private 
family  must  brew  it  for  their  own  use,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  cook  their  victuals.    But  to  subject 
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every  ^vate  fiimilj  to  the  odious  visits  and  exami* 
nation  of  the  tax-gatherers,  in  the  stune  manner  as 
V9e  subject  the  keepers  of  alehouses  imd  the  brewers 
for  public  sale,  would  be  altogether  inconsistent  with 
liberty.  If,  for  the  sake  of  equality,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  lay  a  tax  upon  this  liquor,  it  might  be 
taxed  by  taxing  the  material  of  which  it  is  made, 
either  at  the  place  of  manufacture,  or,  if  the  circum- 
stances ol*  the  trade  rendered  such  an  excise  impro- 
per, by  laying  a  duty  upon  its  importation  into  the 
colony  in  which  it  was  to  be  consumed.  Besides  the 
duty  of  one  pepny  a-g^lon  imposed  by  the  British 
parliament  upon  the  importation  of  molasses  into 
America,  thare  is  a  provincial  tax  of  this  kind  upon 
their  importation  into  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  ships 
belonging  to  any  other  colony,  of  eightpence  the 
hogshead ;  and  another  upon  their  importation  from 
the  northern  colonies  into  South  Carolina,  of  five- 
pence  the  gallon.  Or  if  neither  of  these  methods 
was  found  convenient,  each  &mily  might  compound 
for  its  consumption  of  this  liquor,  either  according^ 
to  the  number  of  perscms  of  which  it  consisted,  ia 
the  same  manner  as  private  families  compound  for 
the  malt-tax  in  England ;  or  according  to  the  <lif. 
ferent  ages  and  sexes  of  those  persons,  in  the  same 
manner  as  several  dififerent  taxes  are  levied  in  Hol- 
land ;  or,  nearly  as  Sir  Matthew  Decker  proposes, 
that  all  taxes  upon  consumable  commodities  should 
be  levied  in  England.  This  mode  of  taxation,  it 
has  already  been  observed,  when  applied  to  objects 
of  a  speedy  consumption,,  is  not  a  very  convenient 
one.  It  might  be  adopted,  however,  in  cases  where 
no  better  could  be  done. 
Sugar,  rum,  and  tobacco,  are  commodities  which 
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are  nowhere  necessaries  of  life,  which  are  become 
Directs  of  almost  universal  consumption,  and  which 
are  therefore  extremely  proper  subjects  of  taxation. 
If  an  union  with  the  colonies  were  to  take  place, 
those  commodities  might  be  taxed,  either  before  they 
go  out  of  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer  or  grower ; 
or,  if  this  mode  of  taxaticm  dki  not  suit  the  circum- 
stoiM^es  of  those  persons,  they  might  be  deposited  in 
public  warehouses,  both  at  the  place  of  manufacture, 
and  at  all  the  different  ports  of  the  empire,  to  which 
they  might  afterwards  be  transported,  to  remain 
there,  under  the  joint  custody  of  the  owner  and  the 
revenue  officer,  till  sueh  time  as  they  should  be  de- 
livered out,  either  to  the  consumer,  to  the  merchant* 
retailer  for  home  consumption,  or  to  the  merchant, 
exporter ;  the  tax  not  to  be  advanced  till  such  deli- 
very.   When  delivered  out  for  exportation,. to  go 
duty  firee,  upon  proper  security  being  given,  that 
they  should  really  be  exported  out  of  the  empire. 
These  are,  perhaps,  the  principal  commodities,  with 
regard  to  which  the  union  with  the  colonies  might  re- 
quire some  considerable  change  in  the  present  sys^ 
tern  of  British  taxation. 

What  might  be  the  amount  of  the  revenue  which 
this  system  of  taxation,  extended  to  all  the  different 
provinoes  of  the  empire,  might  produce,  it  must,  no 
doubt,  be  ateogether  impossible  to  ascertain  with  to- 
lerable exactness.  By  means  of  this  System,  there 
is  annually  levied  in  Great  Britain,  upon  less  than 
eight  millions  of  people,  more  than  ten  millions  of 
revenue.  Ireland  contains  more  than  two  millions 
of  people,  and,  according  to  the  accoimts  laid  before 
the  Congress,  the  twelve  associated  provinces  of 
America  contain  more  than  three.    Those  accounts, 
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bowevef,  may  haye  been  ^mgfgented,  in  ordw^  per- 
haps, either  to  encourage  their  own  people,  or  to  in* 
timidate  those  of  this  cotmtry ;  and  we  diall  soppose, 
therefore,  that  onr  North-American  and  West-In* 
dian  colonies,  taken  together,  contain  no  more  than 
fiiree  milKons ;  or  that  the  whole  British  empire,  in 
Europe  and  America,  contains  no  more  than  thirte^i 
millions  of  inhalHtants.  If,  upon  less  than  eight  iiiil. 
lions  of  inhabitants,  this  system  of  taxation  raises  a 
revenue  of  more  than  ten  millions  sterling ;  it  ought, 
upon  thirteen  millions  of  inhabitants,  to  raise  a  reve* 
nne  of  more  than  sixteen  milKons  two  hundred  tanA 
fifty  diousand  pounds  sterling.  From  this  revenue 
supposing  that  this  system  could  produce  it,  must  be 
deducted  the  revenue  usually  raised  in  Ireland  and 
the  plantations,  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the 
respective  dvil  governments.  The  expense  of  the 
civil  and  military  establishment  of  Ireland,  together 
with  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  amounts,  at  a 
medium  of  liie  two  years  which  ^ided  Mardi  1775, 
to  something  less  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thou, 
sand  pounds  a-year.  By  a  very  exact  account  of  tlie 
revenue  of  the  principal  colonies  of  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  it  amcmnted,  before  the  commencement 
of  the  present  disturbances,  to  a  hundred  and  forty- 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds.  In  this  account, 
however,  the  revenue  of  Maryland,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  of  all  our  late  acquisitions,  both  upon  the 
continent,  and  in  the  islands,  is  omitted;  which 
may,  perhaps,  make  a  difference  of  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  pounds.  For  the  sake  of  even  numbers, 
therefore,  let  us  suppose  that  the  revenue  necessary 
for  supporting  the  civil  government  of  Ireland  and 
the  plantations  may  amount  to  a  million.    There 
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would  remain,  consequently,  a  revenue  of  fifteen 
millions  two  hundred  and  fi%  diousand  pounds,  to 
be  applied  towards  defraying  the  general  expense  of 
the  empire,  and  towards  paying  the  public  debt. 
But  if,  from  the  present  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  a 
million  could  in  peaceable  times  be  spared  towards 
the  payment  of  (iiat  debt,  six  millions  two  hundred 
&nd  fifty  thotisand  pounds  could  very  well  be  spared 
from  this  hnproved  revenue.     This  great  sinking 
fund,  too,  might  be  augmented  every  year  by  the 
interest  of  die  debt  whieh  had  been  disohaiged  the 
year  before ;  and  might  in  this  manner  increase  so 
vety  rapidly  as  to  be  sufficient  in  a  few  years  to 
discharge  t£e  whole  debt,  and  Uius  to  restore  com- 
pletely t^e  at  present  debilitated  and  languishing 
vigour  of  the  empire.    In  the  mean  time,  the  people 
mi^t  be  relieved  from  some  of  the  most  burdensome 
taxes ;  fix)m  those  whidi  are  imposed  either  upon  the 
necessaries  of  Hfe,  or  upon  the  materials  of  manu- 
facture.   The  labourmg  poor  would  thus  be  enabled 
to  live  better,  to  work  cheaper,  and  to  send  dieir 
goods  cheaper  to  market.    The  cheapness  of  their 
goods  would  increase  the  demand  for  them,  and  con- 
sequently for  the^labour  of  those  who  produced  them. 
Thb  increase  in  the  demand  for  labour  would  both 
increase  the  numbers,  and  improve  the  circumstances 
of  the  labouring  poor*    Their  consumption  would 
increase,  and,  together  with  it,  the  revenue  arising 
from  all  those  articles  of  their  consumption  upon 
which  the  taxes  might  be  allowed  to  remain. 

The  revenue  arising  from  this  system  of  taxation, 
however,  might  not  immediately  increase  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  people  who  were  subjected  to 
it.     Great  indulgence  would  for  some  time  be  due 
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to  those  proviaces  of  the  empire  which  were  thus 
subjected  to  burdens  to  which  they  had  not  befcure 
been  accustomed;  and  even  when  the  same  taxes 
came  to  be  levied  everywhere  as  exactly  as  possible, 
they  would  not  everywhere  produce  a  revenue  pro- 
portioned to  the  numbers  of  the  people.  In  a  poor 
country,  the  consumption  of  the  principal  commodi- 
ties subject  to  the  duties  of  customs  and  excise,  is 
very  small;  and  in  a  thinly  inhabited  country,  the 
opportunities  of  smuggling  are  very  great.  TheocHi- 
sumpti<Hi  of  malt  liquors  among  the  inferior  ranks 
of  people  in  Scotland  is  very  small ;  and  the  excise 
upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale,  produces  less  there  than  in 
England,  in  proportion  to  th6  munbers  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  rate  of  the  duties,  which  upon  malt  is 
different,  on  account  of  a  siq>pQsed  difference  of  qua- 
lity. In  these  particular  branches  of  the*  excise,  there 
is  not,  I  apprehend,  much  more  smuggling  in  the  one 
country  than  in  the  other.  The  duties  upon  the 
distillery,  and  the  greater  part  of  tbe  duties  of  cus- 
toms, in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  people  in  the 
respective  countries,  produce  less  in  Scotland  than 
in  England,  not  only  on  account  of  tl^  smaller  con- 
sumption of  the  taxed  commodities,  but  of  the  much 
greater  facility  of  smuggling.  In  Ireland,  the  mfe- 
rior  ranks  of  people  are  still  poorer  than  in  Scotland, 
and  many  parts  of  the  country  are  almost  as  thinly 
inhabited.  In  Ireland,  therefore,  the  consumption 
of  the  taxed  commodities  might,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  the  people,  be  still  less  than  in  Scotland, 
and  the  facility  of  smuggling  nearly  the  same.  In 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  the  white  people,  even 
of  the  lowest  rank^  are  in  much  better  circumstances 
than  those  of  the  same  rank  in  England ;  and  their 
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consumption  of  all  the  luxuries,  in  which  they  usual- 
ly indulge  themselves,  is  probably  much  greater. 
The  blacks,  indeed,  who  make  the  greatei*  part  of 
the  inhabitants,  both  of  the  southern  colonies  upon 
the  continent  and  of  die  West-India  islands,  as  they 
are  in  a  state  of  slavery,  are,  no  doubt,  in  a  worse 
condition  than  the  poorest  people  either  in  Scotland 
or  Ireland.  We  must  not,  however,  upon  that  ac'- 
count,  imagine  that  they  are  worse  fed,  or  that  their 
consumption  of  articles  which  might  be  subjected  to 
moderate  duties  is  less  than  that  even  of  the  lower 
ranks  of  people  in  England  •  In  order  that  they  may 
work  well,  it  is  the  interest  of  their  master  that 
they  should  be  fed  well  and  kept  in  good  heart,  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  is  his  interest  that  his  work* 
ing  cattle  should  be  so.  The  blacks,  accordingly^ 
have  ahnost  everywhere  their  allowance  of  rum,  and 
of  molasses  or  spruce-beer,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  white  servants;  and  this  allowance  would  not 
probably  be  withdrawn,  though  those  articles  should 
be  subjected  to  moderate  duties.  The  consumption 
of  tho  taxed  commodities,  therefore,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  would  probably  be  as 
great  in  America  and  the  West  Indies  as  in  any  part 
of  the  British  empire.  The  opportunities  of  smug- 
gling, indeed,  would  be  much  greater ;  America,  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  country,  being  much 
more  diinly  inhabited  than  either  Scotland  or  Ire- 
land. If  the  revenue,  however,  which  is  at  present 
raised  by  the  dififerent  duties  upon  malt  and  malt  li- 
quors, were  to  be  levied  by  a  single  duty  upon  malt, 
the  opportunity  of  smuggling  in  the  most  important 
branch  of  the  excise  would  be  almost  entirely  taken 
away ;  and  if  the  duties  of  customs,  instead  of  being 
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imposed  upon  almost  all  the  different  articles  of  im- 
portation, were  confined  to  a  few  of  the  most  gene* 
ral  use  and  consumption,  and  if  the  levying  of  those 
duties  were  subjected  to  the  excise  laws,  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  smuggling,  though  not  so  entirely  taken 
away,  would  be  very  much  diminished.  In  conse- 
quence of  those  two  apparently  very  simple  and  easy 
alterations,  the  duties  of  customs  and  excise  mig^t 
probably  produce  a  revenue  as  great  in  proportion 
to  the  consumption  of  the  most  thinly  inlutbited  pro* 
vince,  as  they  do  at  present  in  proporticm  to  that  of 
the  most  populous. 

The  Americans,  it  has  been  said,  indeed,  have  no 
gold  or  silver  money,  the  interior  commerce  of  the 
country  being  carried  on  by  a  paper  currency  ;  and 
the  gold  and  silver,  which  occasionally  come  among 
them,  being  all  sent  to  Great  Britain,  in  return  fbr 
the  commodities  which  they  receiye  froni  us.  But 
without  gold  and  silver,  it  is  added,  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  paying  taxes.  We  already  get  all  the  gold 
and  silver  which  they  have.  How  is  it  possible  to 
draw  from  them  what  they  have  not  ? 

The  present  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver  money  inr 
America  is  not  the  effect  of  the  poverty  of  that 
country,  or  of  the  inability  of  the  people  there  to 
purchase  those  metals.  In  a  country  where  the 
wages  of  labour  are  so  much  higher,  and  the  price 
of  provisions  so  much  lower  than  in  England,  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  must  surely  have  where* 
withal  to  purchase  a  greater  quantity,  if  it  were  ei- 
ther necessary  or  convenient  for  them  to  do  so.  The 
scarcity  of  those  metals,  therefore,  must  be  the  effect 
of  choice,  and  not  of  necessity. 

It  is  for  transacting  either  domestic  or  foreign  bu- 
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siness,  that  gold  or  silver  money  is  eitber  necessary 
or  convenient. 

The  domestic  business^  of  every  country,  it  has 
been  shewn  in  the  second  book  of  this  Inquiry,  may^ 
at  least  in  peaceable  times,  be  transacted  by  means 
of  a  paper  currency,  with  nearly  the  same  degree  of 
conveniency  as  by  gold  and  silver  money.  It  is  coa« 
venient  for  the  Americans,  who  could  always  em- 
ploy with  profit,  in  the  improvement  of  their  lands, 
a  greater  stock  than  they  can  easily  get,  to  save  as 
much  as  possible  the  expense  of  so  costly  an  instru- 
ment of  commerce  as  gold  and  silver ;  and  rather  to 
employ  that  part  of  their  surplus  produce  which 
would  be  necessary  for  purchasing  those  metals,  in 
y  purchasing  the  instruments  of  trade,  the  materials  of 
cloathing,  several  parts  of  household  furniture,  and 
the  iron  work  necessary  for  building  and  extending 
their  settlements  and  plantations ;  in  purchasing,  not 
dead  stock,  but  active  and  productive  stock.  The 
colony  governments  find  it  for  their  interest  to 
supply  the  people  with  such  a  quantity  of  paper 
money  as  is  fully  sufficient,  and  generally  more  than 
sufficient,  for  transacting  their  domestic  business. 
Some  of  those  governments,  that  of  Pennsylvania, 
particularly,  derive  i  revenue  from  lending  this 
paper  money  to  their  subjects,  at  an  interest  of  so 
much  per  cent.  Others,  like  that  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  advance,  upon  extraordinary  emergencies,  a 
paper  money  of  this  kind  for  defraying  the  public 
expense;  and  afterwards,  when  it  suits  the  conve- 
niency of  the  colony,  redeem  it  at  the  depreciated 
value  to  which  it  gradually  fidls.    In  174/7,*  that 

*  See  Hutchinson's  History  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  vol.  n,  page 
436,  et  seq. 
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colony  paid  in  this  manner  the  greater  part  of  its 
public  debts,  with  the  tenth  part  of  the  money  for 
which  its  bills  had  been  granted.  It  suits  the  con- 
veniency  of  the  planters,  to  save  the  expense  of 
employing  gold  and  silver  money  in  their  domestic 
transactions ;  and  it  suits  the  conveniency  of  the  co- 
lony governments,  to  supply  them  with  a  medium, 
which  though  attended  with  some  very  consider- 
able disadvantages,  enables  them  to  save  that  ex- 
pense. The  redundancy  of  paper  money  necessa- 
rily banishes  gold  and  silver  from  the  domestic  trans- 
actions of  the  colonies,  for  the  same  reason  that  it 
has  banished  those  metals  from  the  greater  part  of 
the  domestic  transactions  in  Scotland ;  and  in  both 
countries,  it  is  not  the  poverty,  but  the  enterprising 
and  projecting  spirit  of  the  people,  their  dcssire  of 
employing  all  the  stock  which  they  can  get,  as  ac- 
tive and  productive  stock,  which  has  occasioned  this 
redundancy  of  paper  money. 

In  the  exterior  commerce  which  the  different  co* 
lonies  carry  on  with  Great  Britain,  gold  and  silver 
are  more  or  less  employed,  exactly  in  proportion  as 
they  are  more  or  less  necessary.  Where  those  metals 
are  not  necessary,  they  seldom  appear.  Where  they 
are  necessary,  they  are  generally  found. 

In  the  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
tobacco  colonies,  the  British  goods  are  generally 
advanced  to  the  colonists  at  a  pretty  long  credit,  and 
are  aftei*wards  paid  for  in  tobacco,  rated  at  a  cer- 
tain price.  It  is  more  convenient  for  the  colonists 
to  pay  in  tobacco  than  in  gold  and  silver.  It  would 
be  more  convenient  for  any  merchant  to  pay  for  the 
goods  which  his  correspondents  had  sold  to  him,  in 
some  other  sort  of  goods  ^hiph  hp  might  happen  to 
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deal  in^  than  in  money.  Such  a  merchant  would 
!have  no  occasion  to  keep  any  part  of  his  stock  by 
him  unem^yed,  and  in  ready  money,  for  answerii^ 
occasional  demands.  He  could  have,  at  ail  times, 
a  larger  quantity  of  goods  in  his  shop  or  warehouse, 
and  he  could  deal  to  a  greater  extent.  But  it  sel- 
dom happens  to  be  convenient  for  all  the  correspon- 
dents of  a  merchant  to  receive  payment  for  the 
goods  which  they  sell  to  hin^,  in  goods  of  some  other 
kind  which  he  happens  to  deal  in.  The  British 
merchants  who  trade  to  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
happen  to  be  a  particular  set  of  correspondents,  to 
whom  it  is  ipore  convenient  to  receive  payment  for 
the  goods  which  they  sell  to  those  colonies  in  tobacco, 
than  in  gold  and  silver.  They  expect  to  make  a  pro- 
fit by  the  sale  of  the  tobacco ;  they  could  make  none 
by  that  of  the  gold  and  silver.  Gold  and  silver,  there- 
fore, very  seldom  appear  in  the  commerce  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  tobacco  colonies.  Maryland 
and  Virginia  have  as  little  occasion  for  those  metals 
in  their  foreign,  as  in  their  domestic  commerce. 
They  are  said,  accordingly,  to  have  less  gold  and 
silver  money  than  any  other  colonies  in  America. 
They  are  reckoned,  however,  as  thriving,  and  con- 
sequently as  rich,  as  any  of  their  neighbours. 

In  the  northern  colonies,  ^Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  the  four  governments  of  New  Eng- 
land, &c.  the  value  of  their  own  produce  which  they 
export  to  Great  Britain  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the 
manufactures  which  they  import  for  their  own  use, 
and  for  that  of  some  of  the  other  colonies  to  which 
they  are  the  carriers.  A  balance,  therefore,  must  be 
paid  to  the  mother-country  in  gold  and  silver,  and 
this  balance  they  generally  find. 

Jn  the  sugar  colpnies,  the  value  of  the  produce 
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aimuaUy  exported  to  Great  Britain  ii  muc)i  greater 
than  that  bf  all  the  goods  imported  from  thence.  If 
the  sugar  and  rum  annually  sent  to  the  mother* 
country  were  paid  for  in  those  colonies.  Great  Bri* 
tain  would  be  obliged  to  send  out,  erery  year,  a 
very  large  balance  in  money ;  and  the  trade  to  the 
West-Indies  would,  by  a  certain  species  of  politi* 
cians,  be  considered  as  extremely  disadvantageous. 
But  it  so  happens,  that  many  of  the  principal  pit>* 
prietors  of  the  sugar  plantationa  reside  in  Great 
Britain.  Their  rents  are  remitted  to  them  in  sc^ar 
aod  rum,  the  produce  of  their  estates.  The  si^gar 
and  rum  which  the  West-India  merchants  purchase 
in  those  colonies  upon  their  own  account,  are  not 
equal  in  value  to  the  goods  which  they  annually  sell 
there.  A  balance,  therefore,  must  necessarily  be 
paid  to  them  in  gold  and  silver,  and  this  balanccy 
too,  is  generally  found. 

The  difficulty  and  irregularity  of  payment  firom 
the  different  colonies  to  Great  Britain,  have  not 
been  at  ail  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  or  srnaU- 
ness  of  the  balances  which  were  respectively  due 
from  them.  Payments  have,  in  general,  been  more 
regular  from  the  northern  than  from  the  tobacco 
colonies,  though  the  former  have  generally  paid  a 
pretty  large  balance  in  money,  while  the  latter  have 
either  paid  no  balance,  or  a  much  smaller  one.  The 
difficulty  of  getting  payment  from  our  different  su-> 
gar  colonies  has  been  greater  or  less  in  proportionf 
not  so  much  to  the  extent  of  the  balances  ^respec* 
tively  due  from  them,  as  to  the  quantity  of  unculti- 
vated laud  which  they  contained ;  that  is,  to  the 
greater  or  smaller  temptation  which  the  planters 
have  been  under  of  over-trading,  or  of  undertaking 

'  settlement  and  plantation  of  greater  quantities 
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of  waate  land  than  suited  the  extent  of  then:  capi- 
tals. The  returns  from  the  great  island  of  Jamaica, 
where  there  is  still  mucli  uncultivated  land,  have, 
upon  this  account,  heen  in  general  more  irregular 
and  uncertain  than  those  from  the  smaller  islands 
of  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  and  St.  Christopher's,  which 
have,  for  these  many  years,  been  completely  culti* 
vated,  and  have,  upon  that  accoimt,  afforded  less 
field  for  the  speculations  of  the  planter.  The  new 
acquisitions  of  Grenada,  Tobago,  St.  Vincent's,  and, 
Dominica,  have  opened  a  new  field  for  speculatioos 
of  this  kind;  and  the  returns  from  those  islands 
have  of  late  been  as  irregular  and  uncertain  as  those 
from  the  great  island  of  Jamaica. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  poverty  of  the  colonies 
which  occasions,  in  the  greater  part  of  them,  the 
present  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver  money.  Their 
great  demand  for  active  and  productive  stock  makes 
it  convenient  for  them  to  have  as  little  dead  stock  • 
as  possible,  and  dbposes  them,  upon  that  account, 
to  content  themselves  with  a  cheaper,  though  less 
commodious  instrument  of  commerce,  than  gold  and 
silver.  They  are  thereby  enabled  to  convert  the  va- 
lue of  that  gold  and  silver  into  the  instruments  of 
trade,  into  the  materials  of  clothing,  into  household 
fgmiture,  and  into  the  iron  work  necessary  for 
building  and  extending  their  settlements  and  plan- 
tations. In  those  branches  of  business  which  cannot 
be  transacted  without  gold  and  silver  money,  it 
appears,  that  they  can  always  find  the  necessary 
quantity  o{  those  metals;  and  if  they  frequently  do 
not  find  it,  their  failure  is  generally  the  effect, 
not  of  their  necessary  poverty,  but  of  their  unne- 
cessary and  excessive  enterprise.    It  is  not  because 
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tli^  are  poor  that  their  payia^its  are  irregular  and 
uDc^ertain,  but  because  they  are  too  eager  to  become 
excessively  rich.  Though  all  that  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  colony  taxes,  which  was  over  and  above 
what  was  necessary  for  decaying  the  expense  of 
their  own  civil  and  military  establishments,  were 
to  be  remitted  to  Great  Britain  in  gold  and  silver^ 
the  colonies  have  abundantly  wherewithal  to  pur- 
chase the  requisite  quantity  of  those  metab.  They 
would  in  this  case  be  obliged,  indeed,  to  exchange  a 
part  of  their  surplus  produce,  with  which  they  now 
purchase  active  and  productive  stock,  for  dead  stock* 
In  transacting  their  domestic  business,  they  would  be 
obliged  to  employ  a  costly,  instead  of  a  cheap  in- 
strument of  commerce ;  and  the  expense  of  purchas- 
ing this  costly  instrument  might  damp  somewhat  the 
vivacity  and  ardour  of  their  excessive  enterprise  ia 
the  improvement  of  land.  It  might  not,  however, 
be  necessary  to  remit  any  part  of  the  American  re- 
venue in  gold  and  silver.  It  might  be  remitted  in 
bills  drawn  upon,  and  accepted  by,  particular  mer- 
chants or  companies  in  Great  Britain,  to  whom  a 
put  of  the  surplus  produce  of  America  had  been  con- 
signed, who  would  pay  into  the  treasury  the  American 
revenue  in  money,  after  having  themselves  received 
the  value  of  it  in  goods;  and  the  whole  business 
might  frequently  be  transacted  without  exporting  a 
single  ounce  of  gold  or  silver  from  America*. 

It  is  not  contrary  to  justice,  that  both  Ireland  and 
America  should  contribute  towards  the  discharge  of 
the  public  debt  of  Great  Britain.  That  debt  has 
been  contracted  in  suppoi;t  of  the  government  esta- 
blished by  the  revolution ;  a  government  to  which 
the  protestants  of  Ireland  owe,  not  only  the  whole 
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authority  which  they  at  present  enjoy  in  thdbr  own 
country,  but  every  security  which  they  possess  for 
their  liberty,  their  property,  and  their  religion;  a 
government  to  which  several  of  the  colonies  of  Ame- 
rica owe  their  present  charters,  and  consequently 
their  present  constitution ;  and  to  which  all  the  co- 
lonies  of  America  owe  the  liberty,  security,  and  pro- 
perty,  which  they  have  ever  since  enjoyed.  That 
public  debt  has  been  contracted  in  the  defence,  not 
of  Great  Britain  alone,  but  of  all  the  different  pro- 
vinces  of  the  empire.  The  immense  debt  contracted 
in  the  late  war  in  particular,  and  a  great  part  of  that 
contracted  in  the  war  before,  were  both  properly 
contracted  in  defence  of  America. 

By  an  union  with  Great  Britain,  Ireland  would 
gain,  besides  the  freedom  of  trade,  other  advan- 
tages much  more  important,  and  which  would  much 
more  than  compensate  any  increase  of  taxes  that 
might  accompany  that  union.  By  the  union  with 
£ngland,  the  middling  and  inferior  ranks  of  people 
in  Scotland  gained  a  complete  deliverance  from  the 
power  of  an  aristocracy,  which  had  always  before 
oppressed  them.  By  an  union  with  Great  Britain, 
the  greater  part  of  people  of  all  ranks  in  Ireland 
would  gain  an  equally  complete  deliverance  from  a 
much  more  oppressive  aristocracy ;  an  aristocracy 
not  founded,  like  that  of  Scotland,  in  the  natural 
and  respectable  distinctions  of  birth  and  fortune,  but 
in  the  most  odious  of  *all  distinctions,  those  of  reli<- 
gious  and  political  prejudices;  distinctions  which, 
more  than  any  other,  animate  both  the  insolence  of 
the  oppresjsors,  and  the  hatred  and  indignation  of  the 
oppressed,  and  which  commonly  render  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  same  country  more  hostile  to  one  an- 
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other  than  those  of  different  countries  ever  are. 
Without  an  union  with  Great  Britain,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ireland  are  not  likely,  for  many  ages,  to 
consider  themselves  as  one  people. 

No  oppressive  aristocracy  has  ever  prevailed  in 
the  colonies.  Even  they,  however,  would,  in  point 
of  happiness  and  tranquillity,  gain  considerably  by 
an  union  with  Great  Britain.  It  would,  at  least, 
deliver  them  from  those  rancorous  and  virulent  fac« 
tions  which  are  inseparable  from  small  democracies, 
and  which  have  so  frequently  divided  the  affections 
of  their  people,  and  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  their 
governments,  in^  their  form  so  nearly  democraticaL 
In  the  case  of  a  total  separation  from  Great  Britain, 
which,  unless  prevented  by  an  union  of  this  kind, 
seems  very  likely  to  take  place,  those  Actions  would 
be  ten  times  more  virulent  than  ever.  Before  the 
commencement  of  the  present  disturbances,  tihe  co- 
ercive power  of  the  mother-country  had  always  been 
able  to  restrain  those  factions  from  breaking  out  in- 
to any  thing  worse  than  gross  brutality  and  insult. 
If  that  coercive  power  were  entirely  taken  away, 
they  would  probably  soon  break  out  into  open  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed.  In  all  great  countries  which 
are  united  under  one  uniform  government,  the  spirit 
of  party  commonly  prevails  less  in  the  remote  pro. 
vinces  than  in  the  centre  of  the  empire.  The  dis- 
tance of  those  provinces  from  the  capital,  from  the 
principal  seat  of  the  great  sct-amble  of  faction  and 
ambition,  makes  them  enter  less  into  the  views  of  any 
of  the  contending  parties,  and  renders  them  more  in- 
different and  impartial  spectators  of  the  conduct  of 
all.  The  spirit  of  party  prevails  less  in  Scotland  than 
in  England.  In  the  case  of  an  union,  it  would  proba- 
bly prevail  less  in  Ireland  than  in  Scotland ;  and  the 
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cdbnies  would  probably  soon  enjoy  a  degree  of  con- 
cord and  unanimity,  at  present  unknown  in  any  part 
of  the  British  empire.  Both  Ireland  and  the  colo- 
nies, indeed,  would  be  subjected  to  heavier  taxes 
than  any  which  they  at  present  pay.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  a  diligent  and  faithful  application  of  the 
public  revenue  towards  the  discharge  of  the  na- 
tional debt^  the  greater  part  of  those  taxes  might  not 
be  of  long  continuance,  and  the  public  revenue  of 
Great  Britain  might  soon  be  reduced  to  what  was 
necessary  for  maintaining  a  moderate  peace-establish- 
ment. 

The  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany, the  undoubted  right  of  the  Crown,  that  is,  of 
the  state  and  people  of  Great  Britain,  might  be  ren- 
dered another  source  of  revenue,  more  abundant, 
perhaps,  than  all  those  already  mentioned.  Those 
countries  are  represented  as  more  fertile,  more  ex- 
tensive, and,  in  proportion  to  their  extent,  much 
richer  and  more  populous  than  Great  Britain*  In 
order  to  draw  a  great  revenue  from  them,  it  would 
not  probably  be  necessary  to  introduce  any  new  sys- 
tem of  taxation  into  countries  which  are  already, 
sufficiently,  and  more  than  sufficiently,  taxed.  It 
might,  perhaps,  be  more  proper  to  lighten  than  to 
aggravate  the  burden  of  those  unfortunate  countries, 
and  to  endeavour  to  draw  a  revenue  from  them,  not 
by  imposing  new  taxes,  but  by  preventing  the  em- 
bealement  and  misapplication  of  the  greater  part  of 
those  which  they  already  pay. 

If  it  should  be  found  impracticable  for  Great  Bri- 
tain to  draw  any  considerable  augmentation  of  reve- 
nue from  any  of  the  resources  above  mentioned,  the 
only  resource  which  can  remain  to  her,  is  a  diminu- 
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tioa  of  ber  expense.    In  the  mode  of  collecting  and 
in  that  of  expending  the  public  revenue,  though  in 
both  there  may  be  still  room  for  improvement,  Great 
Britain  seems  t6  be  at  least  as  economical  as  any  of 
her  neighbours.    The  military  establishment  which 
she  maintains  for  her  own  defence  in  time  of  peace, 
is  more  moderate  than  that  of  any  European  state 
which  can  pretend  to  rival  her  either  in  wealth  or 
in  power.    None  of  these  articles,  therefore,  se^n  to 
admit  of  any  considerable  reduction  of  expense.  The 
expense  of  the  peace  establishment  of  the  colonies 
was,  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  dis- 
turbances, very  considerable,  and  is  an  expense  which 
may,  and,  if  no  revenue  can  be  drawn  fit>m  them, 
ought  certainly  to  be  saved  altogether.    This  con- 
stant expense  in  time,  of  peace,  though  very  great, 
is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  what  the  defence 
of  the  colonies  has  cost  us  in  time  of  war.    The  last 
wai%  which  was  undertaken  altogether  on  account  of 
the  colonies,  cost  Great  Britain,  it  has  already  been 
observed,  upwards  of  ninety  millions.    The  Spanish 
war  of  1739  was  principally  undertaken  on  their  ac- 
count ;  in  which,  and  in  the  French  war  that  was 
the  consequence  of  it,  Great  Britain  spent  upwards 
of  forty  millions ;  a  great  part  of  which  ought  justly 
to  be  charged  to  the  colonies.    In  those  two  wars, 
the  colonies  cost  Great  Britain  much  more  than 
double  the  sum  which  the  national  debt  amounted  to 
before  the  commencement  of  the  &rst  of  them.  Had 
it  not  been  for  those  wars,  that  debt  might,  and  pro- 
bably would   by  this  time,  have  been  completely 
paid ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  colonies,  the  for- 
mer of  those  wars  might  not,  and  the  latter  certainly 
would  not,  have  been  undertaken.    It  was  because 
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the  colonies  were  supposed  to  be  provinces  of  the 
British  empire,  that  this  expense  was  laid  out  upon 
them.    But  countries  which  contribute  neither  reve« 
nue  nor  military  force  towards  the  support  of  the 
empire,  cannot  be  considered  as  provinces.    They 
may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  appendages,  as  a  sort 
of  splendid  and  shewy  equipage  of  the  empire.    But 
if  the  empire  can  no  longer  support  the  expense  of 
keeping  up  this  equipage,  it  ought  certainly  to  lay  it 
down ;  and  if  it  cannot  raise  its  revenue  in  proportion^ 
to  its  expense,  it  ought  at  least  to  accommodate  its 
expense  to  its  revenue.    If  the  colonies,  notwith- 
standing their  refusal  to  submit  to  British  taxes,  are 
still  to  be  considered  as  provinces  of  the  British  em- 
pire, their  defence,  in  some  future  War,  may  cost 
Great  Britain  as  great  an  expense'as  it  ever  has  done 
in  any  former  war.    The  rulers  of  Great  Britain 
liave,  for  more  than  a  century  past,  amused  the 
people  with  the  imagination  that  they  possessed  a 
great  empire  on  the  west  side  of  the  Atlantic.    This 
empire,  however,  has  hitherto  existed  in  imagination 
only.    It  has  hitherto  been,  not  an  empire,  but  the 
project  of  an  empire ;  not  a  gold  mine,  but  the  pro- 
ject of  a  gold  mine ;  a  project  which  has  cost,  which 
continues  to  cost,  and  which,  if  pursued  in  the  same 
way  as  it  has^  been  hitherto,  is  likely  to  cost,  immense 
expense,  without  being  likely  to  bring  any  profit; 
for  the  effects  of  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade, 
it  has  been  shewn,  are  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  mere  loss  instead  of  profit.     It  is  surely  now 
time  that  our  rulers  should  either  realize  Ihis  golden 
dream,  in  which  they  have  been  indulging  them- 
selves, perhaps,  as  well  as  the  people ;  or  that  they 
should  awake  from  it  themselves,  and  endeavour  to 
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Awaken  the  people.  If  the  project  cannot  be  com* 
pleted,  it  cfught  to  be  given  up.  If  any  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  British  empire  cannot  be  made  to  con- 
tribute  towards  the  support  of  the  whole  empire,  it 
is  surely  time  that  Great  Britain  should  free  herself 
from  the  expense  of  defending  those  provinces  in 
time  of  war,  and  of  supporting  any  part  of  their  civil 
or  mihtary  establishments  in  time  of  peace ;  and  en- 
deavour to  accommodate  her  future  views  and  de« 
signs  to  the  real  mediocrity  of  her  circumstances. 
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Absentee  tax,  the  propriety  of,  considered  with  reference 
to  Ireland,  iii,  366. 

Accounts  of  money,  in  modem  Europe,  all  kept,  and  the  value 
of  goods  computed,  in  8il?er,  i,  52. 

Actors^  public,  paid  for  the  contempt  attending  their  profession, 
i,  145. 

Africa f  cause  assigned  for  the  barbarous  state  of  the  interior 
parts  of  that  continent,  i,  29. 

African  company^  establishment  and  constitution  of,  iii,  135. 
Receive  an  annual  allowance  from  parliament  for  forts  and 
garrisons,  1S7.  The  company  not  under  sufficient  controul, 
138.  History  of  the  Royal  African  company,  142.  Decline 
of^  ib«    Rise  of  the  present  company,  14S« 

AgCy  the  foundation  of  rank  and  precedaicy  in  rude  as  well  as 
civilized  societies,  iii,  97. 

Ag^egatejund,  in  the  British  finances,  explained,  iii,  397* 

Agio  S[  the  bank  of  Amsterdam  explained,  ij,  275.  Of  the 
bank  of  Hamburgh,  277.  The  agio  at  Amsterdam,  how 
kept  at  a  medium  rate,  286. 

AgncuUure^  the  labour  of,  does  not  admit  of  such  subdivisions  as 
n^anufactures,  i,  9.  This  impossibility  of  separation  prevents 
agriculture  from  improving  equally  with  manufactures,  ib«  Na- 
tural state  of,  in  a  new  colony,  124.  Requires  more  knowledge 
and  experience  than  most  mechanical  professions,  and  yet  is 
carried  on  without  any  restrictions,  174.  The  terms  oi  rent, 
how  adjusted  between  landlord  and  tenant,  198.  Is  extended 
by  good  roads  and  navigable  canals,  202*  Under  what  circum- , 
stances  pasture  land  is  more  valuable  than  arable^  205.  Gar- 
dening not  a  very  gainful  employment,  210.  Vines  the  most 
profitaJ}]e  article  of  culture,  212.  Estimates  of  profit  from 
projects  very  fallacious,  ib.  Cattle  and  tillage  mutually  im- 
prove each  other,  805.  Remarks  on  that  of  Scotland,  80. 
VOL.  111.  r  f 
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On  that  of  North  America,  310.  Poultry  a  profitable  artide 
in  husbandry,  S12.  Hogs,  313.  Dairy,  315.  Evidences  of 
land  being  completely  improved,  317.  The  extension  of  cul- 
tivation, as  it  raises  the  price  of  animal  food,  reduces  that  of 

vegetables,  338. — > By  whom  and  how  practised  under 

feudal  government,  ii,  88.  Its  operations  not  so  much  intend, 
ed  to  increase,  as  to  direct,  the  fertility  of  nature,  128.  Has 
been  the  cause  rf  the  prosperity  of  the  British  colonies  in 
America,  133.  The  profits  of,  exaggerated  by  projectors, 
145.  On  equal  terms,  is  naturally  preferred  to  trade^  148.  Ar- 
tificers necessary  to  the  carrying  it  on,  149.  Was  not  attend- 
ed to  by  the  northern  destroyers  of  the  Roman  empire,  153. 
The  ancient  policy  of  Europe  unfavourable  to,  168.  Was  pro- 
moted by  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  towns,  19*7.  The 
wealth  arising  from,  more  solid  and  durable  than  that  which 
proceeds  from  commerce,  203.  Is  not  encouraged  by  the 
bounty  on  the  exportation  of  corn,  318.    Why  the  proper 

business  of  new  companies,  465. The  present  agricultural 

system  of  political  economy  adopted  in  France,  described,  iii, 
33.  Is  discouraged  by  restrictions  and  prohibitions  in  trade, 
45.  Is  favoured  beyond  manufactures  in  China»  56.  And 
in  Indostan,  58.  Does  not  require  so  extensive  a  market  as 
manufactures,  60.  To  check  manufactures,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote agriculture,  false  policy,  66.  Landlords  ought  to  be 
encouraged  to  cultivate  part  of  their  own  land,  270. 
AlcflvalaiMke  tax  in  Spain  so  called,  explained  and  considered, 
iii  373.  The  ruin  of  the  Spanish  manufactures  attributed 
to  this  tax,  ib. 
Alehouses,  the  number  of,  not  the  efficient  cause  of  drunkenness, 

ii,  126,  295. 
Allodial  rights,  mistaken  for  feudal  rights,  ii,  189.     The  intro- 
duction of  the  feudal  law  tended  to  moderate  the  authority 
of  the  allodial  lords,  191. 
Ambassadors^  the  first  motive  of  their  appointment,  iii,  127. 
America,  why  labour  is  dearer  in  North  America  than  in  England, 
i,  93.   Great  increase  of  population  there,  94.   Common  rate 
of  interest  there,  124.   Is  a  new  market  for  the  produce  of  its 
own  silver  mines,  280.   The  first  accounts  of  the  two  empires 
of  Peru  and  Mexico  greatly  exaggerated,  281.     Improving 

state  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  282.- Account  of  the  paper 

currency  of  the  British  colonies,  ii,  78.  Cause  of  the  rapid 
prosperity  of  the  British  colonies  there,  133.  Why  manufac- 
tures for  distant  sale  have  never  been  established  there*  150. 
Its  speedy  improvement  owing  to  assistance  from  foreign  ca- 
pitals, 152.  The  purchase  and  improvement  of  uncultivated 
land  the  most  profitable  employment  of  capitals.  198.  Com- 
mercial alterations  produced  by  the  discovery  of,  232.  But 
two  civilized  nations  found  on  the  whole  continent,  233.  The 
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wealth  of  the  North  American  colonies  increased,  thougli  the 
balance  of  trade  continued  against  them,  S05.  Madeira  wlne» 
how  introduced  there,  310.  Historical  review  of  the  Euro- 
pean settlements  in,  890.  Of  Spain,  403.  Of  Holland,  407. 
Of  France,  408.  Of  Britain,  409.  Ecclesiastical  government 
in  the  several  European  colonies,  413.  Fish  a  principal  article 
of  trade  from  North  America  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Me- 
diterranean, 419.  Naval  stores  to  Britain,  420.  Little  cre- 
dit due  to  the  policy  of  Europe  ffom  the  success  of  the  colo« 
nies,  434.  The  discovery  and  colonization  of,  how  far  advan- 
tageous to  Europe,  437*    And  to  America,  438.    The  qolo- 

nies  in,  governed  by  a  spirit  or  monopoly,  496. — The 

interest  of  the  consumer  in  Britain  sacrificed  to  that  of  the 
producer,  by  the  system  of  colonization,  iii,  29.  Plan  for 
extending  the  British  system  of  taxation,  over  all  the  pro- 
vinces of,  427.  Hie  question,  how  the  Americans  could  pay 
taxes  without  specie,  considered,  436.  Ought  in  justice  to 
contribute  to  discharge  the  public  debt  in  Britain,  442.  £x« 
pediency  o£  their  union  with  Britain,  443.  The  British  em- 
pire there  a  mere  project,  447. 

Amsterdam,  agio  of  the  bank  of,  explained,  ii,  275.  Occasion  of 
its  establislmient,  277.  Advantages  attending  payments  there, 
lb.  Rate  demanded  for  keeping  money  there,  279.  Prices  at 
which  bullion  and  coin  are  received,  281,  note.  This  bank 
the  great  warehouse  of  Europe  for  bullion,  284.  Demands 
upon,  how  made  and  answered,  ib.  The  agio  of,  how  kept  at 
a  medium  rate,  286.    The  treasure  of,  whether  all  preserved 

"  in  its  repositories,  287.  The  amount  of  its  treasure  only  to 
be  conjectured,  288.  Fees  paid  to  the  bank  for  transacting 
business,  ib. 

Annuities  for  terms  of  years,  and  for  lives,  in  the  British  fi- 
nances, historical  account  of,  iii,  400. 

Apothecaries,  the  profit  on  their  drugs,  unjustly  stigmatized  as 
exorbitant,  i,  152. 

Apprenticeship,  the  nature  and  intention  of  this  bond  of  servitude, 
explained,  i,  138.  The  limitations  imposed  on  various  trades 
as  to  the  number  of  apprentices,  163.  The  statute  of  appren- 
ticeship in  England,  165.  Appirenticeships  in  France  and 
Scotland,  166.  General  remarks  on  the  tendency  and  ope« 
ration  of  long  apprenticeships,    167.  The  statute  of, 

ought  to  be  repealed,  ii,  264. 

Arabs,  their  manner  of  supporting  war,  iii,  70. 

Army^  three  different  ways  by  which  a  nation  may  maintain  one 
in  a  dis1|mt  country,  ii,  221.  ■  Standing,  distinction  be- 
tween and  a  militia,  iii,  80.  Historical  review  of,  84.  The 
Macedonian  army,  ib.  Carthaginian  army,  85.  Roman  army, 
87.  Is  alone  able  to  perpetuate  thq  civilization  of  a  coun- 
try, 91*    Is  the  speediest  engine  for  civilizing  a  barbarous 
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country^  ib.    Under  what  circumstances  dangerous  to,  afid 

under  what  favourable  to  liberty^  ib. 
Artificers  prohibited  by  lair  from  going  to  foreign  countries,  iii, 

^.     Residing  abroad^  and  not  returning  on  notice,  exposed 

to  outlawry^  27.     See  Manufactures. 
Asdrubaly  his  army  greatly  improved  by  discipline^  iii,  86.  How 

defeated^  ib. 
Assembljff  houses  of,  in  the  British  colonies,  the  constkutioDal 

freedom  of,  shewn,  ii,  428. 
Assiento  contract y  iii,  145. 

Assize  of  bread  and  ale,  remarks  on  that  statute,  i,  247,  StSS. 
Augustus,  emperor,  emancipates  the  slaves  of  Vedius  PoUio  for 

his  cruelty,  ii,  433. 

B 

Balance  of  annual  produce  and  consumption  explained,  ii,  S04« 
May  be  in  &vour  of  a  nation,  when  the  balance  of  trade  itf 
agamst  it,  ib. 

Bahnce  of  trade,  no  certain  criterion  to  determine  on  which  side 
it  turns  between  two  countries,  ii,  270.  The  current  doctrine 
of,  on  which  most  r^uktions  of  trade  are  founded,  absurd, 
290.  If  even,  by  the  exchange  of  theur  native  commodities, 
both  sides  may  be  gainers,  291 .  How  the  balance  would  stand 
if  native  commodities  on  one  side  were  paid  vrith  foreign  com- 
modities on  the  other,  292.  How  the  balance  stands  when 
commodities  are  purchased  with  gold  and  silver,  293^  The 
ruin  of  countries  often  predicted  from  the  doctrine  of  an  un- 
favourable balance  of  trade,  SOS. 

Banhf  great  increase  of  trade  in  Scotland  since  the  establish* 
ment  of  them  in  the  principal  towns,  ii,  3^»  Tbeir  usual 
course  of  business,  34.  Consequences  of  their  issm'ng  too  much 
paper,  39.  Necessary  caution  for  some  time  observed  by  them 
with  regard  to  giving  credit  to  their  customers,  45*  Limits  of 
tlie  advances  they  may  imprudently  make  to  traders,  48.  How 
injured  by  tlie  practice  of  drawing  and  redrawing  bills,  54. 
History  of  the  Ayr  bank,  58.  History  of  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land, 65.  The  nature  and  public  advantage  of  banks  consi- 
dered, 68.  Bankers  nught  cariy  on  their  business  with  les» 
paper,  72.  Effects  of  the  optional  clauses  in  the  Scotch  notes, 
76.  Origin  of  their  establishment,  276.  Bank  money  exphun« 
ed,  277.  Bank  of  England,  the  conduct  of,  in  regard  to  the 
coinage,  881.  Joint  stock  companies,  why  well  adapted 

to  the  trade  of  banking,  iii,  161,  168.  A  doubtful  question, 
whether  the  government  of  Great  Britain  is  equal  to  the  ma« 
nagement  of  the  bank  to  profit,  249. 

Bankers,  the  credit  of  their  notes  how  established,  ii,  26.  The 
nature  of  the  basking  business  explained,  lb.  34»    The  muU 
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tipUcatioii  and  competition  of  bankers,  under  proper  regula- 
tions of  service  to  public  credit,  82. 

Baretti,  Mr,  his  account  of  the  quantity  of  Portugal  gold  sent 
weekly  to  England,  ii,  872. 

Baronsy  feudal,  theh'  power  contracted  by  the  grant  of  municipal 
privileges,  ii,  174.  Their  extensive  authority,  189.  How 
they  lost  their  authority  over  their  vassals,  192.  And  the 
power  to  disturb  their  country,  195. 

Barter,  the  exchange  of  one  commodity  for  another,  the  pro- 
pensity to,  of  extensive  operation,  and  peculiar  toman,  i,  18. 
Is  not  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  mutual  intercourse  of  man- 
kind, 30.     See  Commerce* 

Batavia,  causes  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Dutch  settlement  there, 
ii,  503. 

Beaver  skins^  review  of  the  policy  used  in  the  trade  for,  iii,  24. 

Beef,  cheaper  now  in  London  than  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  i, 
^C^.  Compared  with  the  prices  of  wheat  at  the  correspond- 
ing times,  209. 

Ben^es,  ecclesiastical,  the  tenure  of,  why  rendered  secure,  iii, 
219.  The  power  of  collating  to,  how  taken  from  the  pope, 
in  England  and  France,  229.  General  equality  of,  among 
the  presbyterians,  23?.    Good  effects  of  this  equality,  238. 

Bengal,  to  what  circumstances  its  early  improvement  in  agricul* 
ture  and  manu&ctures  was  owing,  i,  28.  Pk'esent  miserable 
state  of  the  country,  98.  Remarks  on  the  high  rates  of  inte- 
rest there,  127*— —Oppressive  conduct  of  the  English  there, 
to  suit  their  trade  in  opium,  ii,  505.  Why  more  remark- 

able for  the  exportation  of  manufactures  than  of  grain,  iii,  61 . 

Berne,  brief  history  of  the  republic  of,  ii,  176. Establish- 
ment of  the  reformatio!)  there,  iii,  231.  Application  of  the 
revenue  of  the  catholic  clergy,  242.  Derives  a  revenue  from 
the  interest  of  its  treasure,  251. 

Bills  of  exchange,  punctuality  in  the  payment  of,  how  secured, 
ii,  52.  The  pernicious  practice  of  drawing  and  redrawing 
explained,  53.  The  arts  made  use  of  to  disguise  this  mutual 
tntec  in  bills,  57* 

Birth,  superiority  of,  how  it  confers  respect  and  authority,  iii,  99. 

Bishops,  the  ancient  mode  of  electing  them,  and  how  altered, 
iii,  221,  228. 

Body,  natural  and  political,  analogy  between,  iii,  47. 

Bohemia,  account  of  the  tax  there  on  the  industry  of  artificers, 
iii,  323. 

Bounty,  on  the  exportation  of  com,  tlie  tendency  of  this  mca* 
sure  examined,  i,  268. 

Bounties,  why  given  in  commerce,  ii,  236.  On  exportation,  the 
policy  of  granting  them  considered,  313.  On  the  exportation 
of  com,  315.  This  bounty  imposes  two  taxes  on  the  people, 
318.    Evil  tendency  of  this  bounty,  325.    The  bounty  only 
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beneficial  to  tlie  exporter  and  importer,  326.  Motives  of  the 
country  gentlemen  in  granting  the  bounty,  327.  A  trade 
which  requires  a  bounty,  necessarily  a  losing  trade,  329.  Ton- 
nage bounties  to  the  fisheries  considered^  331.  Account  of  the 
white- herring  fishery,  336.   Remarks  on  other  bounties,  337. 

A  review  of  the  principles  on  which  they  are  generally 

granted,  iii,  5.   Those  gcanted  on  American  produce  founded 
on  mistaken  policy,  8.     How  they  affect  the  consumer,  28. 
^Bourdeaux,  why  a  town-of  great  trade,  ii,  91. 
Brazil  grew  to  be  a  powerful  colony  under  neglect,  ii,  405.  The 
Dutdi  invaders  expelled  by  the  Portuguese  colonists,  ib.  Com- 
puted number  of  inhabitants  there,  ib.   The  trade  of  the  prin- 
cipal provinces  oppressed  by  thcLFortuguese,  4*15. 
Bready\\s  relative  value  with  butchers  meat  compared,  i,203,208. 
Bretvery,  reasons  for  transferring  the  taxes  on  to  thcmalt,  iii,  357. 
Bridges^  how  to  be  erected  and  maintained,  iii,  115. 
Britain^  Great,  evidences  that  labour  is  sufficiently  paid  for  there, 
i,  99.  The  price  of  provisions  nearly  the  same  in  most  places,  ib. 
Great  variations  in  the  price  of  labour,  100.  Vegetables  import- 
ed from  Flanders  in  the  last  century,  105.   Historical  account 
of  the  alterations  interest  of  money  has  undergone,  120.  Double 

interest  deemed  a  reasonable  mercantile  profit,  131. 

In  what  respects  the  carrying  trade  is  advantageous  to,  ii,  140. 
Appears  to  enjoy  more  of  the  carrying  trade  of  Europe  than  it 
really  has,  143.  It  is  the  only  country  of  Europe  in  which  the 
obligation  of  purveyance  is  abolished,  1 66,  Its  funds  for  the 
support  of  foreign  wars  inquired  into,  223.  Why  never  likely 
to  be  much  affected  by  the  free  importation  of  Irish  cattle,  248. 
Nor  salt  provisions,  249.  Could  be  little  affected  by  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  corn,  ib.  The  policy  of  the  commercial 
restraints  on  the  trade  with  France  examined,  269.  The  trade 
with  France  might  be  more  advantageous  to  each  country  than 
that  with  any  other,  301.  Why  one  of  the  richest  countries  in 
Europe,  while  Spain  and  Portugal  are  among  the  poorest,  S65. 
Review  of  her  American  colonies,  409.  The  trade  of  her  co- 
lonies, how  regulated,  416.  Distinction  between  enumerated 
and  non-enumerated  conmaodities  explained,  417.  Restrains 
manufactures  in  America,  423.  ][nau]gences  granted  to  the 
colonists,  426.  Constitutional  freedom  of  her  colony  govern- 
ment, 428.  The  sugar  colonies  of,  worse  governed  than  tho?e 
of  France,  431.  Disadvantages  resuitine  from  retaining  the 
exclusive  trade  of  tobacco  with  Maryland  and  Virginia,  443. 
The  navigation  act  has  increased  the  colony  trade,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  many  other  branches  of  foreign  trade,  446.  The  ad- 
vantage of  the  colony  trade  estimated,  451.  A  gradual  relaxa- 
tion of  the  exclusive  trade  recommended,  459.  Events  which 
have  concurred  toprevent  the  ill  effects  of  the  loss  of  the  co- 
lony trade,  460.   The  natural  good  cffiects  of  the  colony  trade 
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more  than  counterbalance  the  bad  effects  of  the  monopol^^ 
464.  To  maintain  a  monopoly,  the  principal  end  of  the  domi- 
nion amumed  over  the  colonies,  473.  Has  derived  nothing 
but  loss  from  this  dominion,  475.  Is  perhaps  the  only  state 
which  has  onJy  increased  its  expenses  by  extending  its  em- 
pire>  482.  The  constitution  of,  would  have  been  completed 
by  admitting  of  American  representation,  487.    Review  of  the 

administration  of  the  East  India  Company,  508. llie 

interest  of  the  consumer  sacrificed  to  that  of  the  producer  in 
raising  an  empire  in  America,  iii,  30.  The  annual  revenue  of, 
compared  with  its  annual  rents  and  interest  of  capital  stock, 
255.    The  land-tax  o£,  considered,  264.   Tithes,  277.    Win- 

.  dow-tax,  292.  Stamp-duties,  314,  319.  Poll-taxes  in  the 
reign  of  William  III,  325.  The  uniformity  of  taxation,  in,  fa- 
vourable to  internal  trade,  374.  The  system  o£  taxation  in, 
compared  with  that  in  France,  382.  Account  of  the  unfund- 
ed debt  of,  392.  Funded  debt,  394.  Aggregate  and  general 
funds,  397.  Sinking  fund,  399.  Annuities  for  terms  of  years 
and  for  lives,  400.  Perpetual  annuities  the  best  transferable 
stock,  404.  The  reduction  of  the  public  debts  during  peace 
bears  no  proportion  to  their  accumulation  during  war,  407. 
The  trade  with  the  tobacco  colonies,  how  carried  on,  without 
the  intervention  of  specie,  438.  The  trade  with  the  sugar  co- 
lonies es^lained,  439.  Ireland  and  America  ought  in  justice 
to  contribute  towards  the  discharge  of  her  public  debts,  442. 
How  the  territorial  acquisitions  df  the  East  India  Company 
might  be  rendered  a  source  of  revenue,  445.  If  no  such  as- 
sistance can  be  obtained,  her  only  resource  pointed  out,  ib. 

Bullion,  the  money  of  the  great  mercantile  republic,  ii,  225. 
See  Gold  and  Silver* 

Burghs f  free,  the  origin  of,  ii,  172.  To  what  circumstances 
they  owed  their  corporate  jurisdictions,  174.  Why  admitted 
to  send  representatives  to  parliament,  177.  Are  allowed  to 
protect  refugees  from  the  country,  178. 

Burtif  Dr.  his  observations  on  the  laws  relating  to  the  settle- 
ments of  the  poor,  189,  192. 

Butchers  meat^  nowhere  a  necessary  of  life,  iii,  337.) 

C 

CalvinistSf  origin  of  that  sect,  iii,  233.     Their  principles  of 

church  government,  234. 
Cameron^  Mr.  of  Lochiel,  exercised,  within  thirty  years  since, 

a  criminal  jurisdiction  over  his  own  tenants,  ii,  190. 
Canada^  the  French  colony  there,  long  under  the  government 

of  an  exclusive  company,  ii,  408.    But  improved  ^speedily 

afler  the  dissolution  of  the  company,  ib. 
Canals,  navigable,  the  advantages  of,  i,  203. How  to  be 

made  and  maintained,  iii,  1 15.    That  of  Languedoc,  the  sup- 
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port  of,  how  secured,  117.  Maybe  successfully  managed 
by  joint  stock  companies,  161. 

Caniillon,  Mr.  remarks  on  his  account  of  the  earnings  of  the  la- 
bouring* poor,  i,  91. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  causes  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Dutch  set- 
tlement there,  ii,  503. 

Capital f  in  trade,  explained,  and  how  employed,  ii,  5.  Distin- 
guished into  circiUating  and  fixed  capitals,  6.  Characteristic 
of  fixed  ciqpitals,  9.  The  several  kinds  of  fixed  capitals  spe- 
cified, ib.  Characteristic  of  circulating  cajritals,  and  the  seve- 
ral kinds  of,  10.  Fixed  capitals  supported  by  those  which  are 
circulating,  11*  Circulating  capitals  how  supported,  12.  In« 
tendon  of  a  fixed  capital,  17*  llie  expense  of  maintainiDg  the 
fixed  and  circulating  capitals  illustrated,  19.  Money,  as  aQ 
article  of  circulating  capital,  consider^  20.  Money  no  mea- 
sure of  capital,  24*.  What  quantity  of  industry  any  capitid  can 
employ,  31.  Capitals,  how  far  they  may  be  extended  by  pa- 
per credit'  48.  Must  always  be  replaced  with  profit  by  the 
annual  produce  of  land  and  labour,  86.  The  proportion  be- 
tween capital  and  revenue  regulates  the  proportion  between  in- 
dustry and  idleness,  93.  How  it  is  increased  or  dnm'nished, 
ib.  National  evidences  of  the  increase  of,  102.  In  what  in- 
stances private  expences  contribute  to  enlace  the  national  ca- 
pital, 106.  The  increase  of,  reduces  profiis  by  competition,  1 15. 
The  diflerent  ways  of  employing  a  capital,  123.  How  replaced 
to  the  difierent  classes  of  traders,  126.  That  employed  in 
agriculture  puts  into  motion  a  greater  quantity  of  productive 
labour  than  any  equal  capital  enq>loyed  in  manufactures,  128. 
That  of  a  manu&cturer  should  reside  within  the  country,  ISl. 
The  operation  of  capitals  employed  in  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, and  foreign  trade  compared,  ib.  Hie  prosperity  of  a 
country  depends  on  the  due  proportion  of  its  capital  applied 
to  these  three  grand  objects,  Isl.  Diffisrent  returns  of  capi- 
tals employed  in  foreign  trade,  188.  Is  rather  employed  on 
agriculture  than  in  trade  and  manufactures,  on  equal  terms, 
1 4>8.  Is  rather  employed  in  manufiu^tures  theaa,  in  foreign 
trade,  151.  The  natural  progress  of  the  employment  of,  152. 
Acquired  by  trade,  is  very  precarious,  until  realized  by  the  cul- 
tivation and  improvement  of  laud,  202.  The  employment  of, 
in  the  difierent  species  of  trade,  how  deteniiined,  2S9. 

Capitation  taxes,  the  nature  of,  considered,  iii,  525*  fn  England, 
ib.     In  France,  326. 

Carriage^  land  and  water,  compared,  i^  25.  Water  carriage  con- 
tributes to  improve  arts  and  industry  in  all  countries  where 

it  can  be  used,  26,  203,  286. Land,  how  facilitated 

and  reduced  in  price  by  public  works,  iii,  114. 

Currying  trade,  the  nature  and  operation  of,  examined,  ii,  139. 
Is  the  symptom,  but  not  the  cause,  of  national  wealth,  and 
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hence  points  out  die  two  ridiest  countries  in  Europe,  143. 
Trades  may  appear  to  be  carrying  trades  which  are  not  so, 
lb.  Tlie  disadvantdges  of,  to  individuals,  239.  The  Dutch, 
bow  excluded  from  being  the  carriers  to  Great  Britain,  25S. 
Drawbacks  of  duties  originally  granted  for  the  encourage* 
mentof,  811. 

Carthaginian  army^  its  supeijorit}'  over  the  Roman  army  ac- 
counted ibri  ii,  85. 

Cattle  and  Com^  their  value  compared,  in  the  different  stages  of 
agriculture,  i,  204.  The  price  of,  reduced  by  artificial  grasses, 
^8.  To  what  height  the  pcice  of  cattle  may  rise  in  an  im« 
proving  country,  SOS.  The  raising  a  stock  of,  necessary  for 
the  supply  of  manure  to  farms,  306.  Cattle  must  bear  a  good 
price  to  be  well  fed,  ib.  The  price  of,  rises  in  Scotland  in 
consequence  of  the  union  with  England,  308.  Great  multi- 
plication of  European  cattle  in  America,  S09.  Are  killed  in 
some  countries  merely  for  the  sake  of  die  hides  and  tallow, 
320.  The  market  for  these  articles  more  extensive  than  for 
the  carcase,  321.  This  maricet  sometimes  broughtnearer  home 
by  the  establishment  of  manufactures,  ib.  How  the  extension 

of  cultivation  raises  the  price  of  animal  food,  338. —Is 

perbaips  the  only  commodity  more  expensive  to  transport  by 
sea  tlum  by  land,  ii,  24<7.  Great  Britain  never  likely  to  be 
much  affected  by  the  free  importation  of  Irish  cattle,  248. 

CeriifioaieSf  parish,  the  latvs  reladng  to,  with  observations  on 
them,  i,  191. 

CkiUf  Sir  Josiah,  his  observation  on  trading  companies,  iii,  134. 

Children^  riches  unfavourable  to  the  production,  and  extreme 
poverty  to  the  raising,  of  them,  1,  107.  The  mortality  sdll 
greater  among  those  maintained  by  charity,  ib. 

Chinat  to  what  the  early  improvement  in  arts  and  industry  there 
was  owing,  i,  2S.  Concurrent  testimonies  of  the  misery  of  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  Chinese,  96.  Is  not,  however,  a  declining 
country,  97.  High  rate  of  interest  of  money  there,  129. 
Great  state  assumed  by  the  grandees,  285.  The  price  of  la- 
bour there  lower  than  in  die  greater  part  of  Europe,  ib. 
Silver  the  most  profitable  ardcle  to  send  thither,  286.  The 
proportional  value  of  gold  to  silver,  how  rated  there,  293. 
The  value  of  gold  and  silver  much  higher  there  than  in  any 

part  of  Europe,  338. Agriculture  favoured  there  be- 

yond  manufactures,  iii,  56.  Foreign  trade  not  favoured  there, 
57.  Elxtension  of'the  home-market,  58.  Great  attention 
paid  to  die  roads  there,  123.  In  what  the  principal  revenue 
of  the  sovereign  consists,  279.  The  revenue  of,  partly  raised 
in  kind,  281. 

Churchy  die  richer  die  church  the  poorer  the  state,  iii,  241. 
Amount  of  the  revenue  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  242.  The 
revenue  of  the  church  heavier  taxed  'm  Phissia  than  lay  pro- 
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prietors,  27'1'«    The  nature  and  effect  of  titbet  consi^red, 
277. 

Circulation^  the  dangerous  practice  of  raising  monej  by,  ex- 
plained, it^  53.  In  traffic,  the  two  different  branches  of,  con« 
sidered,  71- 

Cities,  circumstances  which  contributed  to  their  opulence,  ii, 
178.  Those  of  Italy  the  first  that  rose  to  consequence,  179L 
The  commerce^and  manufactures  of^  have  ^occasioned  tl^  im- 
provement and  cultivation  of  the  country,  }  97* 

Clergy^  a  supply  of,  provided  for,  by  public  and  private  founda- 
tions for  their  education,  i,  179.  Curates  worse  paid  than 
many  mechanics,  180. Of  an  established  religion,  why  un- 
successful against  the  teachers  of  a  new  religion,  iii,  20k  Why 
they  persecute  their  adversaries,  ib.  The  zeal  of  the  inferior 
clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome,  how  kept  alive,  205.  Utility 
of  ecclesiastical  establishments,  208.  How  connected  with  the 
civil  magistrate,  209.  Unsafe  for  the  civil  magistrate  to  differ 
with  them,  217.  Must  be  managed  without  violence,  219. 
Of  the  church  of  Rome,  one  great  army  cantoned  over  Eu- 
rope, 222.  Their  power  similar  to  that  of  the  temporal  ba« 
rons  during  the  feudal  monkish  ages,  223.  How  the  power 
^  of  the  Romish  clergy  declined,  227.  Evils  attending  allow- 
'  ing  parishes  to  elect  their  own  ministers,  235. 

Clothing,  more  plentiful  than  food  in  uncultivated  countries^  i, 
223.  The  materials  for,  the  first  articles  rude  nations  have 
to  offer,  224.. 

Coal  must  generally  be  cheaper  than  wood  to  gain  the  preference 

for  fuel,  i,  229.     The  price  of,  how  reduced,  231. The 

exportation  of,  subjected  to  a  duty  higher  than  the  prime 
cost  of,  at  the  pit,  iii,  25.  The  cheapest  of  all  fuel,  S55. 
The  tax  on,  absurdly  regulated,  ib. 

Coal  mines,  their  di&rent  degrees  of  fertility,  i,  228.  When  fer- 
tile, arc  sometimes  unprofitable  by  situation,  229.  The  pro- 
portion of  rent  generally  paid  for,  232. The  machinery 

necessary  to,  expensive,  ii,  7. 

Coal  trade  from  Newcastle  to  London  employs  more  shipping 
than  all  the  other  carrying  trade  of  England,  ii,  140. 

Cochin  China,  remarks  on  the  principal  articles  of  cultivation 
there,  i,  216. 

Coin,  stamped,  the  origin  and  peculiar  advantages  of,  in  com- 
merce, ],  34.  The  different  species  of,  in  di^rent  ages  and 
countries,  35.  Causes  of  the  alterations  in  the  value  of^  36, 
42,  45.  How  the  standard  coin  of  different  nations  came  to 
be  of  different  metals,  51.  A  reform  in  the  English  coinage 
suggested,  60.  Silver,  consequences  attending  the  debasement 

of,  270. Coinage  of  France  and  Britain  examined,  ii,  273. 

Why  coin  is  privately  melted  down,  377.     The  mint  chiefij 
employed  to  keep  up  the  quantity  thus  diminished,  378.    A 
4 
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duty  to  pay  the  coinage  would  presefve  money  from  being 
melted  or  counterfeited,  ib.  Standard  of  the  gold  coin  in 
France,  379.  How  a  seignorage  on  coin  would  operate,  380. 
A  tax  upon  coinage  is  advanced  by  every  body,  and  finally 
paid  by  nobody,  883.  A  revenue  lost  by  government  defra3ring 
the  expence  of  coinage,  ib.  Amount  of  the  annual  coinage 
before  the  late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  384.  The  law  for 
the  encouragement  of,  founded  on  prejudice,  385. Conse- 
quences of  raising  the  denomination  as  an  expedient  to  facili- 
tate payment  of  public  debts,  iii,  420.    Adulteration  of,  424« 

Colbert,  M.  the  policy  of  his  commercial  regulations  disputed^ 
ii,  259,  Hi,  32.     His  character,  iii,  31. 

Collegesy  cause  of  the  depreciation  of  their  money  rents  inquired 
into,  i,'  45.  The  endowments  of,  from  whence  they  gene- 
rally arise,  iii,  165.  Whether  they  have  in  general  answered 
the  purposes  of  their  institution,  166.  These  endowments 
have  diminished  the  necessity  of  application  in  the  teachers, 
167.  The  privileges  of  graduates  by  residence,  and  chari- 
table foundation  of  scholarships,  injurious  to  collegiate  edu- 
cation, 170.     Disciphne  of,  172. 

CoUiers  and  CoaMeavers, their  high  earnings  accounted  for,  i,  1 4 1 . 

Cohnies,  new,  the  natural  progress  of,  i,  124. Modem,  the 

commercial  advantages  derived  from  them,  ii,  237.  Ancient, 
on  what  principles  founded,  387.  Ancient  Grecian  colonies 
not  retained  under  subjection  to  the  parent  states,  ib.  Distinc« 
tion  between  the  Roman  and  Greek  colonies,  389.  Circum- 
stances that  led  to  the  establishment  of  European  colonies  in 
the  East  Indies  and  America,  ib.  The  East  Indies  discovered 
by  Vasco  de  Gama,  390.  The  West  Indies  discovered  by  Co- 
lumbus, 391.  Gold  the  object  of  the  first  Spanish  enterprises 
there,  395.  And  of  those  of  all  other  European  nations,  398. 
Causes  of  the  prosperity  of  new  colonies,  399.  Rapid  progress 
of  the  ancient  Greek  colonies,  401.  The  Roman  colonies  slow 
in  improvement,  402.  The  remoteness  of  America  and  the 
West  Indies  greatly  in  favour  of  the  European  colonies  there, 
ib.  Review  of  the  British  American  colonies,  409.  Expense 
of  the  civil  establishments  in  British  America,  412.  Ecclesi- 
astical government,  413.  General  view  of  the  restraints  laid 
upon  the  trade  of  the  European  colonies,  414.  The  trade  of 
the  British  colonies,  how  regulated,  416.  The  different  kinds 
of  non-enumerated  commodities  specified,  417.  Enumerated 
commodities,  420.  Restraints  upon  their  manufactures, '422. 
Indulgences  granted  them  by  Britain,  426.  Were  free  in  every 
other  respect  except  as  to  their  foreign  trade,  428.  Little  cre- 
dit due  to  the  policy  of  Europe  from  the  success  of  the  colo- 
nies, 434.  Throve  by  the  disorder  and  injustice  of  the  Euro- 
pean governments,  435.  Have  contributed  to  augment  the  in-  « 
ilustry  of  all  the  contries  of  Europe^  437*  Exclusive  privileges 
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df  trade  a  dead  weight  upon  all  these  exertions  both  in  Europe 
and  America^  4S9.  Have  in  general  been  a  source  of  expense 
instead  of  revenue  to  their  mother  countries^  441.  Have  only 
benefited  their  mother  countries  by  the  exclusive  trade  carried 
on  with  them,  ib.  Consequences  of  the  navigation  act,  444* 
The  advantage  of  the  colony  trade  to  Britain  estimated,  1*51. 
A  gradual  relaxation  of  the  exclusive  commerce  recommended, 
460.  Events  which  have  prevented  Britain  from  sensibly  feel- 
ing the  loss  of  the  colony  trade,  ib.  The  efiects  of  the  colony 
tr^e,  and  the  monopoly  of  that  trade,  distinguished,  462.  To 
maintain  a  monopoly,  the  principal  end  of  the  dominion  Great 
Britain  assumes  over  the  colonies,  473.  Amount  of  the  ordU 
nary  peace  establishment  of^  ib.  The  two  late  wars  Britain 
sustamed,  colony  wars,  to  support  a  monopoly,  474.  Two 
modes  by  which  they  might  be  taxed,  477.  Their  assemblies 
not  likely  to  tax  them,  478.  Taxes  by  parliamentary  requi- 
sition as Jittle  likely  to  be  raised,  479.  Representatives  of, 
might  be  admitted  into  the  British  parliament  with  good  ef^ct, 
483.  Answer  to  objections  against  Amencan  represeutation, 
486>  ■  The  interest  of  the  consumer  in  Britain  sacrificed  to 
that  of  the  producer  in  raising  an  empire  in  America,  iii.  30. 

Columbus,  the  motive  that  led  to  his  discovery 'of  America,  ii,  391. 
^Vhy  he  gave  the  name  of  Indies  to  the  islands  he  discovered, 
392.    His  triumphal  exhibition  of  their  productions,  394. 

CoktmMa,  his  instructions  for  fencing  a  kitchen  garden,  i,  211. 
Advises  the  planting  of  vineyards,  212. 

Commerce,  the  different  common  standards  or  mediums  made  use 
of  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  commodities  in  the  early 
stages  of,  i,  31.  Origin  of  money,  32.  Definition  of  the  term 
vaiuef  37.  ■  Treaties  of,  though  advantageous  to  the  mer- 

chants and  manufiicturers  of  the  ^vourcd  countries,  necessa- 
rily;di8advantageou8  to  those  of  the  favouring  country,  ii,  369. 
Translation  of  the  commercial  treaty  between  England  and 
Portugal,  concluded  in  1703,  by  Mr  Methuen,  370.  Restraints 
laid  upon  the  European  colonies  in  America,  414.  Thepr^ 
sent  ^endour  of  the  mercantile  system  owing  to  the  disco« 

very  and  colonization  of  America,  489. Review  of  the 

plan  by  which  it  proposes  to  enrich  a  country,  iii,  1.  The 
interest  of  the  consumer  constantly  sacrificed  to  that  of  the 
producer,  28.     See  Agriculture,  hanks,  Capital,  Manufhc* 

^  tures.  Merchant,  Money,  Stock,  Trade,  S^c. 

Commodities,ththarterof,  insufficient  forthe  mutual  supply  of  the 
wants  of  mankind,  i,  30.  Metals  found  to  be  the  best  medium 
to  facilitate  the  exdiange  of,  32.  Labour  an  invariable  standard 
for  the  value  of,  44.  Real  and  nominal  prices  of,  distinguished, 
ib.  Component  part  of  the  prices  of,  explained  and  illustrated, 
67.  Natural  and  market  prices  of,  distinguished,  and  how  re* 
gulated,  78*    The  ordinary  proportion  between  the  value  of 
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two  commodities^  not  necessarily  the  same  as  between  the 
quantities  of  them  commonly  in  the  market,  29S.  The  price 
of  rude  produce,  how  affected  by  the  advance  of  weahh  and 
improvement,  SOI.— ---Foreign  are  primarily  purchased  with 
the  produce  of  domestic  industry^  ii>  186.  When  advanta- 
geously exported  in  a  rude  state,  even  by  a  foreign  capital, 
151.  The  quantity  of,  in  every  country,  naturally  regulated 
by  the  demand,  213.  Wealth  in  goods  and  in  money  com- 
pared, 217.  Exportation  of,  to  a  proper  market,  always  at- 
tended with  more  profit  than  that  of  gold  and  silver,  224. 
The  natural  advantages  of  countries  in  particular  productions 
sometimes  not  possible  to  struggle  against,  246* 

Companjff  mercantfle,  incapable  of  consulting  their  true  interests 
when  they  become  sovereigns,  li,  507.  An  exclusive  company 
a  public  nuisance,  512.  ■  Trading,  how  first  formed,  iii, 
1 28.  Regulated  and  joint-stock  companies  distinguished,  1 29. 
Regulat^  compam'ea  in  Great  Britain  specified,,  130.  Are 
useless,  132.  Constant  view  of  such  companies,  133.  Forts 
and  garrisons,  why  never  maintained  by  regulated  companies, 
1 34.  The  nature  of  joint-stock  companies  explained,  140, 159. 
A  monoply  necessary  to  enable  a  joint-stock  company  to  carry 
on  a  foreign  trade,  160.  What  kind  of  joint«tock  companies 
need  no  exclusive  privileges,  161.  Joint-stock  companies, 
wh^  well  adapted  to  the  trade  of  banking,  162.  The  trade 
of  insurance  may  be  carried  on  successfully  by  a  stock  com- 
pany, ib.  Also  inland  navigations,  and  the  supply  of  water 
to  a  great  city,  ib.  Ill  success  of  joint^tock  companies  in 
other  undertakings,  164. 

CompetiHoHj  the  effect  ij^^  in  the  purchase  of  commodities,  i, 
75.    Among  the  venders,  76,  119. 

Concordat f  in  France,  its  object,  iii,  229. 

Congreuy  American,  its  strength  owing  to  the  important  cha* 
racters  it  confers  on  the  members  of  it,  ii,  485. 

Converwn  price,  in  the  payment  of  rents  in  Scotland,  explain* 
ed,  i,  252. 

Copper^  the  standard  measure  of  value  among  the  andent  Ro- 
mans, i,  51.    Is  no  legal  tender  in  England  53. 

Con,  the  largest  quadruped  on  the  island  of  St  Domingo,  de« 
scribed,  ii,  392. 

Com,  the  raising  of,  in  different  countries,  not  subject  to  the  same 
degree  of  rivjdship,  as  manufactures,  i,  10,  Is  the  best  standard 
for  reserved  rents,  45.  The  price  of,  how  regulated,  47.  The 
price  of,  the  best  standard  for  comparing  the  diiferent  values  of 
particular  commodities  at  different  times  and  places,  50.  The 
three  component  parts  in  the  price  of,  67.  Is  dearer  in  Scot- 
land than  in  England,  101.  Its  value  compared  with  that  of 
butchers  meat,  in  the  different  periods  of  agriculture,  204, 200. 
Compared  with  silver,  245.  Circumstances  in  a  historical  view 
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of  the  prices  of  com  that  have  misled  writers  in  treating  of  the 
value  of  silver  at  different  periods,  251.  Is  always  a  more  ac- 
curate measure  of  value  than  any  other  commodity,  259.  Why 
dearer  in  great  towns  than  in  tlie  country,  264.    Why  dearer 
in  some  ridh  commercial  countries,  as  Holland  and  Genoa,  ib. 
Rose  in  its  nominal  price  on  the  discoveiy  of  the  American 
mines,  206.   And  in  consequence  of  the  civil  war  under  King 
Charles  I,  268.    And  in  consequence  of  the  bounty  on  the 
exportation  <^,  ib.    Tendency  of  the  bounty  examined,  272. 
Chronological  table  of  the  prices  of,  353— ——The  least  pro* 
litable  article  of  growth  in  the  British  West  Indian  ccrfonies* 
ii,  160.   The  restraints  formerly  laid  upon  the  trade  of,  unfi^ 
Fourable  to  the  cultivation  o£  land,  168.  The  free  importation 
of,  could  little  affisct  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain,  249.    The 
pohcy  of  the  bounty  on  the  exportation  of,  examined,  315. 
The  reduction  in  the  price  of,  not  produced  by  the  bounty,  3 16. 
Tillage  qpt  encouraged  by  the  bounty,  318.   The  money  price 
of,  regulates  that  of  all  other  home-made  commodities,  319. 
Illustration,  322.  Ill  effects  of  the  bounty,  325.  Motives  of  the 
country  gentlemen  in  granting  the  bounty,  327.    The  natural 
value  of,  not  to  be  altered  by  altering  the  money  price,  328. 
The  four  several  branches  of  the  com  trade  ^ecified,  339.  The 
inland  dealer,  for  his  own  interest,  will  not  raise  the  price  of, 
higher  than  the  scarcity  of  the  season  requires,  340.    Cora  a 
commodity  the  least  liable  to  be  monopoli^,  342.     The  in- 
land dealers  too  numerous  and  dispersed  to  fond  a  general  com- 
bination, ib.  Dearths  never  artificial,  but  when  government  in- 
terferes improperly  to  prevent  them,  342.  The  freedom  of  the 
com  trade  the  best  security  against  a  famine,  345*   Old  Eng- 
lish statute  to  prohibit  the  corn  trade,  346.  Consequences  of 
farmers  being  forced  to  become  com  dealers,  347.  The  use  of 
com  dealers  to  the  fiirmers,  351.    The  prohibitory  statute 
against  the  com  trade  softened,  S53.  But  still  under  the  influ- 
ence of  popular  prejudices,  ib.  The  average  quantity  imported 
and  exported  compared  with  the  consumption  and  annual  pro« 
duce,  356,    Tendency  of  a  Iree  importation  of,  357.    The 
home-roarket  the  most  important  one  for  com,  358.  Impro- 
priety of  the  statute  22  Car.  II,  for  r^ulating  the  importa^ 
tion  of  wheat,  confessed  by  the  suspension  of  its  execution  by 
temporary  statutes,  359.  *  Duties  payable  on  the  importation 
of  grain  before  13  Geo.  Ill,  ib.  notei    The  home-market  in* 
directly  suppUed  by  the  exportation  of  com,  360.   How  a  li- 
beral system  of  free  exportation  and  importation  among  all 
nations  would  operate,  362.     The  laws  concerning  com,  si- 
milar to  those  relating  to  religion,  363.    The  home-market 
supplied  by  the  carrying  trade,  364.    The  system  of  hiws 
connected  with  the  establishment  pf  the  bounty,  undeserving 
t»f  praise,  ib.    Remarks  on  the  statute  13  Geo.  IIL  366. 
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CorpcroHons,  tendency  of  the  exclusive  privileges  of,  on  trade,  i, 
SSf  163.  By  wliat  authority  erected,  17a  The  advantages 
they  derive  from  the  surrounding  country,  171.  Check  the 
operations  of  competition,  1 76.  Their  internal  regulations  com- 
binations against  the  public,  177.  Are  injurious  even  to  the 
members  of  them,  178.  The  laws  of,  obstruct  the  free  cir- 
culation of  labour  from  one  employment  to  another,  1 87.—-- 
Origin  o^  ii,  173.  Are  exempted  by  their  privileges  from 
the  power  of  die  feudal  barons,  175.  The  European  East  India 
companies  disadvantageous  to  the  eastern  commerce,  2SS.  The 
exclusive  privileges  of  corporations  ought  to  be  destroyed,264« 
Cottagers^  in  Scotland,  their  situation  described,  i,  159.  Are 
cheap  manufacturers  of  stockings,  160.  t  The  diminution  of^ 
in  England,  considered,  314, 
Covoard,  character  of,  iii,  201. 
Credit.    See  Paper  Money. 

Crusades^  to  the  Holy  land  favourable  to  the  revival  of  com- 
merce, ii,  179. 
Currency  cfstateSf  remarks  on,  ii,  276. 
Customs^  the  motives  and  tendency  of  drawbacks  from  the  duties 
of,  ii,  305.  The  revenue  of  the  customs  increased  by  draw- 
backs, 311.— Occasion  of  first  imposing  the  duties  of^  iii, 
127-  Origin  of  those  duties,  341.  Three  ancient  branches  of, 
342.  Drawbacks  of,  343.  Are  regulated  according  to  the 
Mercantile  system,  344.  Frauds  practised  to  obtain  draw- 
backs and  bounties^  345.  The  duties  of,  in  many  instances 
uncertain,  347*  Improvement  of,  suggested,  348.  Compu- 
tation of  the  expence  of  collecting  them,  368. 

D 

Diary y  die  business  of,  generally  carried  on  as  a  save^l,  i,  315. 
Circumstances  which  impede  or  promote  the  attention  to  it, 
ib.     English  and  Scotch  dairies,  317. 

Danube,  the  navigation  of  tliat  river,  why  of  little  use  to  the  * 
interior  parts  of  the  country  from  whence  it  flows,  i,  29. 

Davenantf  Dr.  his  objections  to  the  transferring  the  dutiefs  on 
beer  to  the  malt  considered,  iii,  360. 

DeariliSf  never  caused  by  combinations  among  the  dealers  in 
com,  but  by  some  general  calamity,  ii,  343.  The  free  exer- 
cise  of  the  com  trade  the  best  palliatiye  against  the  inconve- 
niences of  a  dearth,  353.  Corn  dealers  the  best  friends  to 
the  people  at  such  seasons,  355. 

Debts,  public,  the  origin  of,  traced,  iii,  388.  Are  accelerated  by 
the  expencea  attending  war,  389.  Account  of  the  unfunded 
debt  of  Great  Britain,  392.  The  funded  debt,  394.  Aggre- 
gate and  general  funds,  397«  Sinking  fund,  399.  Annuities 
for  terms  of  years  and  for  lives,  400.  The  reduction  of,  during 
peace,ears  no  proportion  to  its  accumulation  during  war 
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407.  The  plea  of  the  interest  being  no  harden  to  the  natioft 
considered,  415.  Are  seldom  fairly  paid  when  aocomulated 
to  a  certain  degree,  420.  Might  easily  be  discharged,  by  ex- 
tending the  British  system  of  taxation  av&r  all  the  pronnces 
of  the  empire,  ^26.  Ireland  and  America  ought  to  contri- 
bute to  discharge  the  public  debts  of  Britain,  M2. 

Deckevy  Sir  Matthew,  his  observations  on  the  accumdatkm  of 
taxes,  iii,  333.  His  proposal  for  transferring  all  taxes  to  the 
consumer,  by  annual  pajrments,  considered,  SS8. 

Demand^  though  the  increase  of,  may  at  first  raise  the  price  of 
goods,  it  never  fieuls  to  reduce  it  afterwards,  iii,  150. 

2>^iiMarifc,accoaotof  the  settlements  Qf,in  the  West  Indtes^ti,407. 

Diamondif  the  mines  of^  not  always  worth  working  for,  i,  2S9. 

DiscipUnCf  the  great  importance  of,  in  war,  iii,  8S«  Instances,  84* 

Diversions,  public,  their  political  use,  iii,  216. 

Domingo,  8u  mistaken  by  Columbus  for  a  part  of  the  East  In- 
dies, ii,  391.  Its  principal  productions,  392.  The  natives 
soon  stripped  of  all  their  gold,  394.  Historical  view  of  the 
French  colony  there,  409. 

Doomsday-iookj  the  intention  of  that  compilation,  iii,  275. 

Dorians^  ancient,  where  the  colcmies  of,  settled,  ii,  386. 

Dramatic  eahiUtionSf  the  political  use  of,  iii,  216. 

Dratobacks,  in  commerce,  explained,  ii.  236.  The  motives  to, 
and  tendency  of,  explained,  305.  On  wines,  currants,  and 
wrought  silks,  306.  On  tobacco  and  suear,  307.  On  wines 
particularly  considered,  308.  Were  originally  granted  to  en- 
course  the  carrying  trade,  311.  The  revenue  of  the  customs 
increased  by  them,  ib.  Drawbacks  allowed  in  fiivour  of  the 
colonies,  338. 

Drugs,  regulations  of  their  importation  and  exportation,  iii,  22. 

Drunkenness^  the  motive  to  this  vice  mquired  into,  ii,  ^96* 

Dutcfi,  their  settlemenu  in  America  slowin  improvement,becau8e 
under  the  government  of  an  exclusive  company,  ii,  A^.  Their 
East  India  trade  checked  by  monopoly,  498.  Measures  taken 
by,  to  secure  the  monopoly  of  the  s^ce  trade.   See  HoUand. 

£ 

East  Indies,  representation  of  the  miserable  state  of  the  provinces 
o^  under  the  English  government  there,  i,  98.  Histork^  view 
of  the  European  trade  with  diose  countries,  283.  Rice  coun- 
tries more  populous  and  rich  than  com  countries,  284.  The 
real  price  of  labour  lower  in  China  and  Indostan  than  in  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  283.  Gold  and  silver  die  most  profitable 
commodities  to  carry  thither,  286.     The  proportional  value 

of  gold  to  silver,  how  rated  there,  298. ^Great  extension  of 

foreign  commerce  by  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to,  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ii,  283.  Historical  review  of  the  inter- 
cQujrse  with,  ib.    Eflfect  of  the  annual  exportation  of  silver  to 
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ttdta  Etirdpd/  994.    The  tthAe  ^h^  chiefly  eetriried  on  by  M^^ 
6)(Mi^^  6oittpan?e«,  4f/7.    Te/fdettey  of  iheir  mbnof^oHes,  ib. 

J^«#  Indki  Company,  &  nudi^opoly  dgainist  the  tery  iMittotl  in  which 
it  \»  ^tea^tdt  fi,  497«  The  operation  of  saeh  s  company  in  a 
p(9(>f  aAd  in  a  rich  coantfy  compared,  498.  That  country  whose 
tsft^hl  19  not  large  ert^gh  to  Extend  to  such  a  distant  trade 
ought  not  to  engage  m  h,  502.  The  mercantile  habits  of  trad< 
Ing  ^ott^nies  render  tfiem  hicapable  of  consulting  their  t#ue 
interests  when  they  bec6^me  sorereigns,  507.  The  genius  of 
the  adidfritnstration  tff  the  Bnglish  company,  508.  Sooordinate 
l^actices  of  their  ag^ts  and  clerics,  509.  The  bad  cottdttct 
of  agents  in  India  mn^ng'  to  their  situation,  510.  Snteh  itA  ex« 
ddsiye  company  a  nuisance  in  erery  respect,  512.*— ^Brief 
teriew  of  their  history.  Hi,  148.  Their  privileges  itffaded^ 
149.  A  rival  company  formed,  ib.  The  two  companies  unifed« 
151  •  Are  infected  by  the  spirit  of  war  and  cdnquest,  152. 
Agreements  between  the  company  and  government,  ib.  Inter- 
ference of  government  in  their  territorial  administration,  157. 
And  In  the  dh^ctlon  at  home,  ib.  Why  unfit  to  govern  a 
great  empire,  156.  Their  sovereigjd  and  commercial  cha« 
factors  incomphftble,  251.  How  the  terrhorml  a^uisilioite 
of,  might  be  rendered  a  i^urce  of  rev^iiue,  462. 

EconofnistSy  sect  of,  in  France,  thehr  pblitieal  tenets,  iii,  35. 

Edinburgh,  its  present  share  of  trade  owing  to  the  refdoval  of 
the  court  and  parliamei^t,  ii,  92. 

Education,  the  principal  cause  of  the  various  tidetits  observable  in 
different  men,  122.  ■  Those  parts  of,  for  which  there  are 
no  pubKc  instktttrdns,  generally  the  best  taught,  iii,  17S.  In 
universities,  a  view  of,  181.  Of  travelling  for,  188.  Course  of, 
in  the  repubKesofaiieieiit  Greece^  185.  In  ancient  Rome,  ib. 
Th^  ancient  teachers  superior  to  th^se  in  modem  times,  191. 
Public  institutions  injurious  to  good  education,  192.  lilquirj 
Kdw  fkr  thepublic  ought  to  attend  to  the  education  of  the  peo- 
pie,  193.  The  different  opportotittieb  of  education  in  the  dif* 
ferent  ranks  of  the  pe6ple,  196.  The  advantages  of  proper 
attention  in  the  fltate  to  the  education  ot  the  people,  202. 

tgyptf  the  first  country  in  which  agticulture  and  ntanufiictures 
appear  to  have  been 'cultivated,  i,  27.  Agriculture  was 

greatly  fkvourdd  there,  iii,  58.    Was  long  tlie  gfanary*  of  the 
Roman  empire,  61. 

Ejectment,  action  of,  in  England,  when  invented,  and  its  opera- 
tion, ii,  164. 

Employments,  the  advantages  and  disadvantage^^  of  the  ditferent 
kinds  of,  in  the  same  ndg^bourhood,  oontmually  tend  to 
equality,  i,  1^4.  'the  differences  or  mequalities  among,  spe- 
cified, 135.  The  constancy  or  precariousness  of,  influences' 
the  rate  of  linages,  139. 
v6u  nr.  .      o  g 
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Znglandy  the  dates  of  its  several  species  of  coinage,  silver,  gdd, 
and  copper^  i»  52.  Why  labour  is  cheaper  there  than  in  North 
America,  93.  The  ra^  of  population  in  both  countries  com- 
pared, 94.  The  produce  and  labour  of»  have  gradually  in- 
creased from  the  earliest  accounts  in  history,  while  writers  are 
representing  the  country  as  rapidly  declining,  ii,  103.  Enume- 
ration of  obstructions  and  calamities  which  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  has  surmounted,  104.  Circumstances  that  fiivour  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  199.  Laws  in  fovour  of  agriculture, 
200.  \Vhy  formerly  unable  to  carry  on  foreign  wars  of  long 
duration,  228.  Why  the  commerce  with  France  has  he&k  sub- 
jected to  so  many  discouragements,  301.  Foundation  of  the 
enmity  between  these  countries,  302.  Translation  of  the  com- 
mercial treaty  concluded  in  1703  with  Portugal,  370.  Inquiry 
into  the  value  of  the  trade  with  Portugul,  373.  KCght  pro- 
cure gold  without  the  Portugal  trade,  374.  Consequences 
of  securing  the  .colony  trade  by  the  navigation  act,  444. 

Engrossing.     See  Forestalling. 

Entails f  the  law  of,  prevents  the  division  of  land  by  alienation, 
ii,  154.     Intention  of,  155. 

Europe,  general  review  of  the  several  nations  of,  as  to  their  im« 

provement  since  the  discovery  of  America,  i,  280.- The 

two  richest  countries  in,  enjoy  the  greatest  shares  of  the  carry- 
ing trade,  ii,  143.  Inquiry  into  the  advantages  derived  by, 
from  the  discovery  and  colonization  of  America,  436.  The 
particular  advantages  derived  by  each  'colonizing  country, 
440.     And  by  others  which  have  no  colonies,  490. 

Exchange f  the  operation  of,  in  the  conmiercial  intercourse  of  difi 
fbroDt  countries,  ii,  209.  The  course  of,  an  uncertain  criterion 
of  tlie  balance  of  trade  between  two  countries,  270.  Is  ge- 
nerally in  favour  of  those  countries  which  pay  in  bank  mo- 
ney, against  those  which  pay  in  common  currtLity,  2c*?. 

Excise f  the  principal  objects  of,  iii,  340.  The  duties  a\\  more  cJear 
and  distinct  than  the  customs,  347.  Affects  only  a  few  arti- 
cles of  the  most  genei^  consumption,  ib.  The  scheme  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  defended,  352.  The  excifie  upon  home-madi^ 
fermented  and  spiritous  liquors  the  most  productive,  ^54. 
Expense  of  levying  excise  duties  computed,  368*  Tlie  kws 
of,  more  vexatious  than  those  of  the  customSi  372. 

Exercise,  military,  alteration  in,  produced  by  the  mvenibn  of 
fire-arms,  iii,  81. 

Expenses,  private,  how  they  influence  tlie  national  cupitaJ,  i,  107, 
Advantage  of  bestowing  them  on  dumbly  commodities,  109. 

Export  trade,  the  principles  of,  explained,  ii,  HI-  When  rude 
produce  maybe  advantageously  expo  nt:  driven  by  a  foreign  ca* 
pital,  152.  Why  encouraged  by  European  nations,  236*  By 
what  means  promoted,  ib.  The  motives  to,  and  tendency  of^ 
drawbacks  of  duties,  305.    The  grants  of  bounties  on,  consU 
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deredy  SIS. Exportation  of  the  materials  of  raanufac 

tures>  review  of  the  restraints  and  prohibitions  of,  iii,  9. 

F 

i^iit^A,  articles  of,  how  regulated  by  the  dvil  magistrate,  iii,  21 8« 

FamUies  seldom  remain  on  large  estates  for  many  generations 
in  commercial  countries,  ii^  95. 

Famine.     See  Dearth. 

Farmers  qflandy  the  several  articles  that  compose  their  gain  dis- 
tinguished, i,  71*  Require  more  knowledge  and  experience 
than  the  generality  of  manufacturers,  174.  In  what  their 

capitals  consist,  ii,  7.  The  great  quantity  of  productive  la^ 
hour  put  into  motion  by  their  capitals,  128.  Artificers  ne« 
cessary  to  them^  149.  Their  situation  better  in  England  than 
in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  164.  Labour  under  great  dis- 
advantages ever3rwhere,  167.  ^ugm.  of  long  leases  of  forms, 
194.  Are  a  class  of  men  least  subject  to  the  wretched  spirit 
of  monopoly,  251.  Were  forced  by  old  statutes  to  become 
the  only  dealers  in  corn,  S47.  Could  not  sell  com  cheaper 
than  any  other  corn  merchant^  349.  Could  seldom  sell  it  so 
cheap,  350.  The  culture  of  land  obstructed  by  this  division 
of  their  capitals,  S51  •  The  use  of  corn-dealers  to  the  farm- 
ers,  ib.  How  they  contribute  to  the  annual  production 

of  the  land,  according  to  the  French  agricultural  system  of 
political  economy,  iii^  33. 

Farmers  of  the  public  revenue,  tjieir  character,  iii,  378,  404. 

Feudal  government y  miserable  state  of  the  occupiers  of  land  un« 
der,  ii,  88.  Trade  and  interest  of  money  under,  89.  Chiefis, 
their  power,  154.  Slaves,  their  situation^  158.  Tenures  of 
land,  161.  Taxation,  166.  Original  poverty  and  servile  state 
of  the  tradesmen  in  towns,  170.  Immunities  seldom  granted 
but  for  valuable  considerations,  171.  Origin  of  free  burghs, 
172.  The  power  of  the  barons  reduced  by  municipal  privi- 
leges, 174.  The  cause  and  effect  of  ancient  hospitality,  187. 
Extensive  power  of  the  ancient  barons,  189.  Was  not  esta- 
blished in  England  until  the  Norman  conquest,  190.  Was 
silently  subverted  by  manufactures  and  commerccj  192. 

Feudal  toars,  bow  supported,  iii,  73.  Military  exercises  not 
well  attended  to  under,  76.  Standing  armies  gradually  in- 
troduced to  supply  the  place  of  the  feudal  militia,  89.  Ac- 
count of  the  casualties  or  taxes  under,  313.  Revenues  un- 
der, how  enjoyed  by  the  great  landholders,  386. 

FiarSf  public,  in  Scotland,  the  nature  of  the  institution  explain* 
ed,  i,  252. 

Fines  for  the  renewal  of  leases,  the  motive  for  exacting  them, 
and  their  tendency,  iii,  268. 

Fire^arms^  alteration  in  die  art  of  war  je&cted  by  the  invention 
of,  iii,  81,  93.  The  invention  of,  favourable  to  the  extension 
of  civilization,  94. 
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Fish,  tbe  componcihl  parts  of  the  price  of  explained,  i,  69u  The 
multiplicatioa  o^  at  mafkct^  by  hiunaii  iDdusCry,  hoik  limit- 
ed and  uncertain,  i,  328.  How  an  increase  of  demand  raises 
the  price  of  fish,  ib. 

Fitkerks,  obtatvalioiM  om  the  tonnage  bomliea  g^raatad  lo^  fi, 
SSL  Ta  the  hearing  fishery,  ib.  The  boat  fiitery  raiiied 
by  this  bounty,  334<. 

Flanders,  the  ancient  connnercial  prosperity  of,  perpetuated  by 
the  saUd  anprevenonls  of  agtkmltttre,  ii,  202. 

Flux,  the^campMKffil  pMrU  of  the  priee  of,  explained,  i,  6a 

Fkeitimd,  Bisbopr  remarka  cm  hia  Chrooicon  PretiMiH^  i,  252, 
256. 

Fhur^  theoompaoent  narta  of  the  price  o£;  exphdned,  i,  68. 

F^odf  wQi  always  pwrthase  aa  oaadi  labour  aa  it  can  roantain 
OD  the  8pol»  i^  2^1.  Bread  and  botcher-meat  riiMa|wiiad,  204)^ 
206;  Is  the  original  sowUce  of  every  other  prodsctieoy  228. 
The  abundance  o£^  coBStitetea  the  principal  past  of  the  riches 
of  Ihe  world,  and  gives  the  priacqMd  value  tor  many  other 
kinds  of  richesy  241. 

ForeaUtUing  md  engrossing^  the  popubr  ftar  af,  l&a  the  anipi- 
obaa  Off  wilchcntf^  tu  356. 

Foriij  when  necaasary  far  the  protection  of  commarce,  iii,  t26. 

JVnfict,  fluctuations  in  the  legal  late  of  interest  fer  BMoay  there 
during  the  course  of  the  presena  century,  t,  122.  RevMirkoQ 
the  trade  and  riches  of,  ib.  The  nature  ipf  a^ireatieeshipB 
tiierey  166.  Theprapriety^raatcaiBingtbeplaBtaigof  vne» 
yards  eoDaaainad,  213^  Variations  in  the  priea  of  grain  thara^ 
250.  The  money  price  of  labour  has  saidc  gradui^  with  tiie 
money  price  of  cain«  277.  ■  ■  Foundatian  of  the  Missiasipi 
scheme,  ii,  65.-"  »  '^Little  trade  or  uidwUy  to  be  fomad  m 
the  parliament  towna  of,  91.  Daacripdon  af  the  dasa  of 
farmers  caUedmeaagreca^  161.  Lawa  relating  t»te  tanuva  of 
land,  165.  Services  fiwneriy  exacted  beside  rant,  ibr  The 
taille,  whal)  and  ita  operation  in  checking  she  cuhivatiaa  of 
land,  166.  Origin  of  die  magiatcatca  and  council  of  cities, 
176.  No  dffiect  legal  encouragemmit  given  to  agrieukure, 
201.  Ill  poUcy  of  M.  Colbert's  conmiercial  regukrtiona,  ^9. 
French  ^ds  heavily  taxed  in  Gveat  Britain,.  267*  The 
coasmeectal  lat^veoorse  between  France  and  Engkasd,  now 
chiefly  carried  on  by  smugglers,  268.  The  poKcy  of  the  com- 
mercial restraints  between  France  and  Britain  considare^,  269. 
State  of  the  coinage  there,  274»  Why  the  comaserce  with* 
Enf^and  has  been  subjected  to  cRscouEagement,.  dOi.  Foun* 
dation  of  the  enmity  between  these  countries,  302.  Remarks 
eonceming  the  saignorage  on  coin,  379.  Standard  of  the 
gold  coin  there,  ib.  The  trade  of  the  French  colonies,  how 
regulated,  417.  The  govennnent  of  the  coionies  conducted 
with  moderation^  4rda  The  sugor  coKmtea  of,  better  governed 
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than  Uiose  of  Brltfttn^  481.  The  kingdom  of,  how  taxed^  481. 
The  members  of  the  league  fought  more  in  defence  of  their 
own  importance  than  for  anj  other  cause,  465. — —The  pre- 
aent  agricoltund  system  dT  ^littcal  economy  adopted  by 
phikMophers  thare  described^  lii,  S3.  Under  what  direction 
the  funds  for  the  repair  of  the  roads  are  placed^  121.  General 
state  of  the  roadt^  122.  The  universities  badly  governed,  169. 
Bemarks  on  the  management  of  the  parliaments  of^  32().  Mea- 
mtres  taken  in,  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  clergy,  228.  Ac- 
count of  the  mode  of  rectifying  the  inequalities  of  the  predial 
taille  in  the  generality  of  Montauban,  276.  The  personal 
faille  explained,  505.  The  inequalities  in,  how  remedied,  305. 
How  the  personal  taille  discourages  cultivation,  307.  The 
vingtieme,  SIO.  Stamp  duties  and  the  controle,  31^,  318. 
The  capitation  tax,  how  rated,  326.  Restraints  upon  the  in- 
terior trade  of  the  country  by  the  local  variety  of  the  revenue 
laws,  375.  The  duties  on  tobacco  and  salt,  how  levied,  379. 
The  diflerent  sources  of  revenue  in,  380.  How  the  finances 
of,  m%ht  be  reformed,  361.  The  French  system  of  taxation 
compared  with  that  in  Britain,  382.  The  nature  of  tontines  ex- 
plained, '4<yZ.     Estimate  of  the  whole  national  dobt  of,  403. 

FtugalUify  generally  a  predominating  principle  in  human  nature^ 
■i,  99. 

FuUer*s  earthy  the  exportation  of,  why  prohibited,  ill,  19. 

Funds,  British,  brief  historical  view  of,  iii,  392.  Operation  of, 
politically  considered,  412.  The  practice  of  funding  has 
gradually  enfeebled  evety  state  that  has  adopted  it,  418. 

Fur  tradtf  die  first  principles  of,  i,  224. 

G 

GtuHUf  Vasco  de,  the  first  European  who  discovered  a  naval 
track  to  the  East  Indies,  ii,  390. 

Gardenings  the  gains  from,  distinguished  into  the  component 

*  parts,  I,  72.     Not  a  profitable  employment,  210. 

Gems.    See  Stones. 

General  fund  in  the  British  finances  explained,  Iii,  397. 

Cenoa^  why  com  is  dear  in  the  territonr  of,  i,  264.        ^ 

Gla^avoy  the  trade  of,  doubled  in  fifteen  years,  by  erecting 
banks  there,  ii,  33.  Why  a  city  of  greater  trade  than  Edin- 
burgh, 93. 

Goidf  not  the  standard  value  in  England, .  i,  52.  Its  value 
neasured  by  e^ilver,  53.  Reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  55» 
Mint  price  oi  gold  in  England,  ib.  The  working  the  mines 
of,  in  Peru,  very  unprofitable,  235.  Qualities  for  which  this 
metal  k  vidued,  238.  The  proportionate  value  of,  to  silver,  how 
rated  before  and  after  the  discovery  of  the  American  mines, 
292.  Is  cheaper  in  the  Spanish  market  than  silver^  295.—— 
Great  quantities  of,  remitted  annually  from  Portugal  to  Eog- 
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land,  ii,  372.  Why  little  of  it  remains  in  England,  S73.  Is 
always  to  be  had  for  its  value,  374. 
Gold  and  Silver^  the  prices  of  how  affected  by  the  increase  of 
the  quantity  of  the  metals,  i,  261 .  Are  commodities  that  na- 
turally seek  the  best  market,  262.  Are  loetals  of  the  least 
value  among  the  poorest  nations,  264.  The  increase  in  the 
quantity  of,  by  means  of  wealth  and  improvement,  has  no 
tendency  to  diminish  their  value,  265.  The  annual  consump- 
tion of  those  mctab  very  considerable,  2S7.  Annual  impor-i 
tation  of,  into  Spain  and  Portugal,  288.  Are  not  likdy  to 
multiply  beyond  the  demand,  291.  The  durability  of,  the 
cause  of  the  steadiness  of  their  price,  ib.  On  what  circum- 
stances the  quantity  of,  in  every  particular  country,  depends, 
329.  The  low  value  of  these  metals  in  a  country  no  evidence 
of  its  wealth,  nor  their  high  value  of  its  poverty,  334. 
If  not  employed  at  home,  will  be  sent  abroad  notwithstanding 
all  prohibitions,  ii,  97.  The  reason  why  European  nations 
have  studied  to  accumulate  these  metals,  207.  Commercial 
arguments  in  favour  of  their  exportation,  208.  These  and  all 
other  commodities  are  mutually  the  prices  of  each  other,  213. 
The  quantity  of,  in  every  country,  regulated  by  the  effectual 
demand,  ib.  Why  the  prices  of  these  metals  do  not  fluctuate 
so  much  as  those  of  other  commodities,  215.  To  preserve  a 
due  quantity  of,  in  a  country,  no  proper  object  of  attention 
for  the  government,  216.  The  accumulated  gold  and  silver 
in  a  country  distinguished  into  three  parts,  222.  A  great 
quantity  of  bullion  ^ternately  exported  and  imported  for  the 
purposes  of  foreign  trade,  225.  Annual  amount  of  these 
metals  imported  into  Spain  and  Portugal,  226.  The  importa- 
tion of,  not  the  principal  benefit  derived  from  foreign  trade, 
230.  The  value  of,  how  affected  by  the  discovery  of  the 
American  mines,  231.  And  by  the  passage  round  die  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  tlie  East  Indies,  233.  Effect  of  the  an- 
nual jexportation  of  silver  to  the  East  Indies,  234.  The  com- 
mercial means  pursued  to  increase  the  quantity  of  these  me- 
tals in  a  country,  235,  267.  Bullion,  how  received  and  paid 
at  the  bank  of  Amsterdam,  279.  At  what  prices,  281,  note. 
A  trading  country  without  mines  not  likely  to  be  exhausted 
by  an  annual  exportation  of  these  metals,  S295.  The  value  of, 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  depreciated  by  restraining  the  expor- 
tation of  them,  322.  Are  not  imported  for  the  purposes  of 
plate  or  coin,  but  for  foreign  trade,  376.  The  search  after 
mines  of,  the  most  ruinous  of  all  projects,  396.  Are  valuable, 
because  scarce  and  difficult  to  be  procured,  397. 

Gorgias,  evidence  of  the  wealth  he  acquired  by  teaching,  i,  184. 

Government^  civil,  indispensably  necessary  for  the  security  of  pri- 
vate property,  iii,  96.  Subordination  in  sodety,  by  what 
means  introduced,  ib.  Inequality  of  fortune  introduces  civil 
government  for  its  preservation,  102.     The  administration  of 
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justice  a  source  of  rerenue  in  early  times^  ib.  Why  govern- 
ment ought  not  to  have  the  management  of  tumptkes^  119. 
Nor  of  other  public  works,  124.  Want  of  parsimony  during 
peace  imposes  a  necessity  of  contracting  debts  to  carry  on  a 
war,  389.  Must  support  a  regular  administration  of  justice 
to  cause  manufactures  and  commerce  to  flourish^  390.  Ori- 
gin of  a  nationid  debt,  391.  Progression  of  public  debts, 
392.    War,  why  generally  agreeable  to  the  people,  497. 

Governors^  political,  the  greatest  spendthrifts  in  society^  ii,  106. 

Grasses^  artificial,  tend  to  n^uce  the  price  of  butchers  meat,  i, 
208. 

GraxierSf  subject  to  monopolies  obtained  by  manufactures  to 
their  prejudice,  iii,  20. 

Greece,  foreign  trade  promoted  in  several  of  the  ancient  states 
of,  iii,  61.  Militanr  exercises  a  part  of  general  education 
76.  Soldiers  not  a  distinct  profession  in,  77*  Course  of  edu- 
cation in  the  republics  of,  185.  The  morals  of  the  Greeks 
inferior  to  those  of  the  Romans,  ib.  Schools  of  the  philoso- 
phers and  rhetoricians,  187.  Law  no  science  among  the 
Greeks,  189.  Courts  of  justice,  ib.  The  martial  spirit  of 
the  people,  how  supported,  199. 

Greek  colames,  how  distinguished  from  Roman  colonies,  ii,  389. 
Rapid  progress  of  these  colonies,  401. 

Greek  language,  how  introduced  as  a  part  of  university  educa^ 
tion,  iii,  176.     Philosophy,  the  three  great  branches  of,  ib. 

Ground  rents,  great  variations  of,  according  to  situation,  iii,  283. 
Are  a  more  proper  subject  of  taxation  than  houses,  288. 

Gum  sen^a,  review  of  the  regulations  imposed  on  the  trade  for, 
iii,  22. 

Gunpotoder,  great  revolution  e&cted  in  the  art  of  war  by  the 
invention  of,  iij,  81, 93.  This  invention  favourable  to  the  ex- 
tension of  civilization,  94. 

Gustavus  Vasa,  how  enabled  to  establi^  the  reformation  in 
Sweden,  iii,  231.. 

H 

Hanseatic  league,  causes  that  rendered  it  formidable,  ii,  176. 
Why  no  vestige  remains  of  the  wealth  of  the  Hans  towns,  202, 

Hamburgh,  agio  of  the  bank  of,  explained,  ii,  277- Sources 

of  the  revenue  of  that  city,  iii,  248,  252.  The  inhabitants  of, 
bow  taxed  to  the  state,  298. 

Hamburgh  company,  some  account  of,  iii,  130. 

Hearth  money,  why  abolished  in  England,  iii,  291. 

Henry  VIIL  of  England,  prepares  the  way  for  the  reformation^ 
by  shutting  out  the  authority  of  the  pope,  iii,  232. 

Herring  buss  bounty,  remarks  on,  ii,  331.  Fraudulent  claims  of 
the  bounty,  333.  The  boat  fishery  the  most  natural  and  profit- 
able, 3S5.   Account  of  the  British  white  herring  fishery,  336» 
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AcctuAt  of  tba  buflses  fiUed  out  in  Soottattd,  tho  anmint  of 
diejr  cargoes,  and  the  bouades  fin  them,  5lif  Append. 

ffideSf  Ihe  produce  of  rude  countriet  commooiy  eanied  to  a 
distant  market,  i,  S19.  Pk'ice  of,  in  Eogland,  three  coatnries 
ago,  823,  Sailed  hides  in^or  to  ^nssh  ones,  825.  The 
price  of,  how  afected  by  ctvcunutanoes  in  cuitiFated  and  in 
uncultivated  countries,  S26. 

Highlands  ff  Scotland,  interestiiig  reniarikf  on  the  population  of, 
i,  107 Militar}'  character  of  die  Highlander«,  Hi,  68. 

Hobbeiy  Mr,  remarks  on  his  definition  of  wealth,  i,  40. 

Ho2s,  circumstances  which  render  their  flesh  cheapor  dear,i,818. 

Hdllandf  observations  on  the  riches  |uid  trade  ef  the  republie  of, 
i,  123.  Not  to  follow  some  business  unfashionable  tii(^re>  ISl. 
Cause  oi  the  dearness  of  com  there,  664.  Enjoys  the 
greatest  jshare  ip  the  carrying  trade  of.  Europe,  ii,  148.  How 
file  Dutch  were  excluded  ^oqn  being  the  carriers  to  Gveat 
Britain^  258.  Is  a  country  that  prospers  under  the  heaviest 
taxation,  258.  Account  of  die  bank  of  Arasterdan,  d?6. 
This  republic  derives  even  its  subsistence  freon  foreign  trade, 

303. Tax  paid  on  houses  th^re,  iii,  291.    Account  of  the 

tax  upon  successions,  312  Stamp  duties,  815.  High  a- 
mount  of  the  taxes  in,  886,  888.  Its  prosper!^  depends  on 
the  republican  form  of  government,  884. 

Honoraries^  from  pupils  to  teachers  in  coUege8|  tendency  ol^ 
to  quicken  their  diligence,  iii,  167. 

Hose,  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV,  how  made,  i,  844. 

HospitaliiVy  ancient,  the  cause  and  effie^ctof,  ii,  18? — iii,  885. 

House^  different  acceptations  of  the  term  in  England,  and  some 

other  countries,  1,  162. Houses  considered  as  part  of  the 

national  stock,  ii,  8.  Hou.  j  produce  no  revenue,  ib.— — 
The  rent  of,  distinguished  into  two  parts,  iii,  282.  Operation 
of  a  tax  upon  house  rent,  payable  by  the  tenant,  284.  House 
rent  the  best  test  of  the  tenant's  circumstances,  287.  Proper 
regulation  of  a  tax  on,  ib.  How  taxed  in  HoUand,  ^1. 
Hearth  money,  ib.     Window  taaf,  292. 

Hudson's  hay^com'panyy  the  nature  of  tlieir  establishment  and  trade, 
iii,  14S.   Their  profits  not  so  high  as  has  been  i^eportod,  144. 

Hunters^  war,  how  supported  by  a  nation  of,  iii,  ^.  Cannot  be 
very  numerous,  71.  No  established  administralkm  of  justiee 
needful  among  them,  95.  Age  the  sole  foun^tien  of  rank 
and  precedency  among,  97.  No  eonsidetable  inequality  of 
fortune  or  subordination  to  be  fbund  amoi^  them,  W.  No 
hereditary  honours  in  such  a  society,  100. 

Husbandmen,  war,  how  supported  by  a  nation  of,  iii,  72. 

Husbandry.    See  Agrioukure. 

I,  J 

Jamaica,the  returns  of  trade  from  that  island^why  irregukr,iil,457. 
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I$MOfiaium$  why  rMtniais  have  been  impoied  on^  with  the  two 
kindf  of)  iif  266.  How  restraiBed  to  teciure  a  monopoly  of 
U^  home*market  to  domeetic  industry*  937.  The  true  policy 
of  Iheif  restraints  doubtful,  096.  Tlw  free  importation  of  fo- 
reign mannftetures  more  dangerous  than  that  of  raw  raate- 
rialst  84f7.  How  far  it  may  be  proper  to  continue  the  free  im- 
portation of  certain  foreign  goods^  258.  How  ht  it  may  be 
proper  to  restore  the  free  importation  of  goods,  after  it  has 
been  in$erriipted»  261.-— Of  the  materiak  of  manufiicture, 
review  of  the  legal  encouragements  given  to,  iii,  2. 

Independenti,  the  principles  ef  that  aeot  explained,  ili,  211» 

Indies,    See  East  and  West. 

Indoitan^  the  several  classes  of  people  there  kept  distinct,  iii, 
58.  The  natives  of,  how  prevented  from  undertaking  long 
sea  voyages,  59. 

Industry,  the  different  kinds  of,  seldom  dealt  impartially  with  by 
any  nation,  i,  8.  The  species  of,  iVeqnently  local,  24.  Natu« 
rally  suited  to  the  demand,  78.  Is  increased  by  the  l&eral  re- 
ward of  labour,  110.  How  aibcted  by  seasons  of  plenty  and 
scarcity,  112,  113.  Is  mor^  advantageously  exerted  in  towns 
than  in  the  country,  179*  The  average  produce  of,  always 
suited  to  the  average  consumption,  2J9.'  >  ■■  'Is  promoted  by 
the  drculation  of  paper  money,  ii,  29l  Three  requisites  to 
putting  industry  in  motion,  SI.  How  the  general  character 
of  nations  is  estimated  by,  §0.  And  idleness,  the  proportion 
between,  hpw  regulated,  d3.     Is  employed  for  su^^tence 

*  before  it  extends  to  conveniences  and  luxury,  148,  Whether 
the  general  industry  of  a  society  is  promoted  by  oomnoercial 
v^raints  on  importation,  23T.  Private  interest  naturally  points 
te  that  en^ployment  most  advantageeps  to  the  society,  239. 
But  without  intending  or  knowing  it,  242.  iMal  r^ulations 
of  private  industry  dangerous  assumptions  of  power,  243. 
Domestic  industry  ought  not  to  be  employed  on  what  can  be 
piirobased  cheaper  fk-om  abroad,  244.  Of  the  society,  can 
augment  only  in  proportion  as  its  capital  augments,  245.  When 
it  may  be  necessai^  to  impose  some  burden  upon  foreign  in- 
dustry to  fiivour  that  at  home,  252.  The  f\ree  exercise  of  in« 
dtutry  ought  to  be  allowed  to  all,  264.  The  natural  effort  of 
eveiT  indtvidual  to  better  his  condition,  will,  if  unrestrained, 
result  in  the  prosperity  of  the  society,  865. 

Insurance  fVom  fire  and  sea  risks,  the  nature  and  profits  of  exar 
mined,  i,  146.-  The  trade  of  insurance  may  be  success- 

fully carried  on  by  a  Joint-stock  company,  iii,  162,  163. 

Interest^  landed,  monied,  and  trading,  distii^guished,  ii,  1 13* 

Interest  fbr  the  use  of  money,  the  foundation  of  that  allowance 
explained^  i^  70.  Historical  view  of  the  alterations  o(  in  Eiig" 
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land,  and  other  countries,  l^Oc  Remaib  on  the  Ugh  ratet 
ofy  in  Bengal^  127.  And  in  China^  129.  Miur  be  raided  by 
defective  laws,  independent  on  the  influence  of  wealth  or  po- 
verty,  ib.  The  lowest  ordinary  rate  of,  must  somewhat  more 
than  compensate  occasional  losses,  130.  The  common  rela- 
tive proportion  between  interest  and  mercantile  profits  inqui- 
red into«  131. ■  ■  -Was  not  lowered  in  consequence  of  the 
'  discovery  of  the  American  mines^  ii>  116.  How  the  legal 
rate  o^  ought  to  be  fixed>  120.  Consequences  of  its  being 
fixed  too  high  or  too  low,  121.  The  market  rate  of,  regu- 
lates the  price  of  land,  122.-* ^Whether  a  proper  object 

of  taxation,  iii^  295. 

Ireland,  why  never  likely  to  furnish  cattle  to  the  prejudice  of 

Great  Britain,  ii,  248. The  proposed  absentee  tax  there 

considered,  iii,  S66.  Ought  in  justice  to  contribute  toward 
the  discharge  of  the  public  debt  of  Great  Britain,  442.  Ex- 
pediency of  an  union  with  Great  Britain,  443. 

IsocrateSf  the  handsome  income  he  made  by  teaching,  i,  183. 

Ito/y,  the  only  great  country  in  Europe  which  has  been  cultivat- 
ed and  improved  in  eveiy  part  bv  means  of  its  foreign  com- 
merce, ii,  201.  Was  originally  colonized  by  the  Dorians,  S86. 

Jurisdiaiofu,  territorial,did  not  originate  in  the  feudal  law,  ii,l  89. 

Jkftic€f  the  administration  of,  a  duty  of  the  sovereign,  iii,  94. 
In  early  times  a  source  of  revenue  to  him,  102.  'Die  making 
justice  subservient  to  the  revenue  a  source  of  great  abuses, 
103.  Is  never  administered  gratis,  106.  The  whole  admi- 
nistration of,  but  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  expense  of 
government,  107.  How  the  whole  expense  of  justice  might 
be  defirayed  from  the/ees  of  court,  ib.  The  interference  of 
the  jurisdictions  of  the  several  English  courts  of  law  account- 
ed for,  109.  Law  language,  how  corrupted.  111.  The  ju- 
dicial and  executive  power,  why  divided,  ib.  By  whom  the 
expense  of  administration  of,  ought  to  be  borne,  245. 

K 

Kalm,  the  Swedish  traveller,  his  account  of  the  husbandly  of 

the  British  colonies  in  North  America,  i,  310. 
Kelp,  a  rent  demanded  for  the  rocks  on  which  it  grows,  i,  199* 
King,  under  feudal  institutions,  no  more  than  the  greatest  baron 
•    in  the  nation,  ii.  189.  Was  unable  to  restrain  the  violence  of 
his  barons,  191. ■■  Treasure-trove  an  important  branch 

of  revenue  to,  iii,  387.  His  situation,  how  favourable  for  the 
accumulating  treasure,  ib.  In  a  conunercial  country,  natu- 
rally spends  his  revenue  in  luxuries,  388.  Is  hence  driven  to 
call  upon  his  subjects  for  extraordinary  aids,  ib. 
King,  Mr,  his  account  of  the  average  price  of  wheat,  272. 
Kings  and  their  ministers  the  greatest  spendthrifts  in  a  coun« 
try,  ii,  106. 
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Labour f  the  fund  which  originally  supplies  every  nati0n  with  its 
aanual  consumptioD,  i,  1.    How  the  proportion  between  la- 
bour and  consumption  is  regulated,  ib.  Tlie  different  kinds  of 
industry  seldom  dealt  impartially  wi^  by  any  nation,  S.   The 
division  of  labour  considered,  6.     This  division  increases  the 
quantity  of  work,  1 1.     Instances  in  iltustratioD,  16.    From 
what  principle  the  division  of  labour  orig&mtes,  18.  The  divi- 
sibility of,  governed  by  the  market,  23.  Labour  the  real  mea- 
sure of  the  exchangeable  value  of  commodities^  39.  Di&rent 
kinds  of,  not  easily  estimated  by  immediate  comparison,  41.  Is 
compared  by  the  intermediate  standard  of  money,  42.   Is  an 
invariable  standard  for  the  value  of  conmiodities,  44.     Has  a 
real  and  a  nominal  price,  ib.  The  quantity  of  labour  employed 
on  different  objects;  the  only  rule  for  exchanging  them  in  the 
rude  stages  of  society,  63.    Difference  between  the  w^es  of 
labour  and  profits  on  stock  in  manu&ctures,  65.    The  whole 
labour  of  a  country  never  exerted,  72.  Is  in  every  Instance  suit- 
ed to  the  demand,  78.  The  effect  of  extraordinary  calls  for,  80. 
The  deductions  made  from  the  produce  of  labour  employed  up- 
on land,  87.  Why  dearer  in  mrth  America  than  in  England, 
93.    Is  theap  in  countries  that  are  stationary,  95.     The  de- 
mand for,  would  continually  decrease  in  a  declining  country, 
97.    The  province  of  Bengal  cited  as  an  instance,  98.    Is  not 
badly  paid  for  in  Great  Britain,  99.     An  increasing  demand 
for,  favourable  to  population,  108.   That  of  freemen  cheaper 
to  the  employers  than  that  of  slaves,  109.    The  money  price 
oi^  how  regulated,  116.  Is  liberally  rewarded  in  new  colonies, 
124.     Common  labour  and  skilful  labour  distinguished,  137. 
The  free  circulation  of,  from  one  employment  to  another,  ob- 
structed by  corporation  laws,  187.   The  unequal  prices  of,  in 
different  places,  probably  owing  to  the  law  of  settlements,  193. 
Can  always  procure  subsistence  on  the  spot  where  it  is  purchas- 
ed, 201.   The  money  price  of,  in  different  countries,  how  go- 
verned, 263.  Is  set  into  motion  by  stock  employed  for  profit, 

350. The  division  of,  depends  on  the  accumulation  of 

stock,  ii,  2.  Machines  to  facilitate  labour  advantageous  to 
society,  18.  Productive  and  unproductive  distinguished,  83. 
Various  orders  of  men  specified  whose  labour  is  unproductive, 
84.  Unproductive  labourers  all  maintained  by  revenue,  86. 
The  price  of,  how  raised  by  the  increase  of  the  national  capi- 
tal, 115.  Its  price,  though  nominally  raised,  may  contmue 
the  same,  118.  Is  liber^dly  rewarded  in  the  new  colonies, 
399. — _0f  artificers  and  manufacturers,  never  adds  anv 
value  to  the  whole  amoimt  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  land, 
according  to  the  French  agricultural  system  of  political  eco* 
nomy,  iii,  37.  This  doctrine  shewn  to  be  erroneous,  50. 
The  productive  powers  of  labour^  how  to  be  improved,  62. 
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Labourers^  useful  and  productive  everywhere,  proportioned  to  the 
capital  MM^  on  wfajcb  dMy  are  employed^  i,  3.  Share  the 
produce  of  tbetr  tabour,  in  most  cases,  with  the  owners  of  the 
stock  OD  whkh  they  are  employed^  66,  Their  wages  a  con* 
linued  subject  of  contest  between  them  and  their  masters,  89. 
Are  seldom  suoceasfiil  in  their  outrageous  combinations,  90. 
Xhe  sij^ciency  of  their  earaiAgs  a  point  not  ea^iy  detemin- 
ed,  91.  Thmr  waces  sometimes  raised  by  increase  of  work, 
99.  Their  demands  limited  by  the  funds  destined  for  pay. 
ment,  93*  Are  continually  wanted  in  North  America,  95. 
Miserable  condition  of  those  In  China^  961  Are  not  ill  paid 
jn  Great  Britain,  99.  If  able  to  maintain  their  ftmilies  in  dear 
years,  they  must  be  at  their  ease  in  plentiful  seasons,  100.  A 
proof  furnished  io  the  complaints.of  their  luxury,  106.  Why 
worse  paid  than  artificers,  136,  Their  interests  strictly  con- 
nected with  the  interests  of  the  society,  349.  ■  Labour 
the  only  source  of  their  revenue,  ii,  4.  ■■  Effects  of  a  life 

of  labour  on  the  understandings  of  the  poor,  iii,  194. 

Jjandf  the  demand  of  rent  for,  how  founded,  i,  66.  The  rent 
paid  enters  into  the  greater  part  of  all  commodities,  67.  Ge- 
parally  produces  more  food  than  will  maintain  the  labour  ne« 
cessary  to  bring  it  to  market,  5M)1.  Good  roads  and  navigable 
canals  equatiae  difference  of  situation,  202.  That  employed 
in  raising  food  for  men  and  cattle  regulates  the  rent  of  all  ouier 
cultivated  land,  310,  219.  Can  clothe  and  lodge  more  than  it 
can  feed  while  uncultivated,  and  the  contrary  when  improved, 
223.  The  culture  of  land  producing  food  creates  a  demand 
for  the  produce  of  other  lands,  241.  Produces  by  amculture 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  vegetable  than  of  anhnal  food,  260» 
The  full  improvement  of,  requires  a  stock  of  cattle  to  supply 
manure,  306<  Cause  and  effect  of  the  diminution  of  cottagers, 
314.  Signs  of  the  land  being  completely  improved,  317. 
The  whole  annual  produce,  or  the  price  of  it,  naturally  divides 
itself  into  rent,  wages,  and  profit  of  stock,  348.  iThe 

usual  price  of,  depends  on  the  common  rate  of  interest  for 
money,  ii,  121,  The  profits  of  cultivation  exaggerated  by  pro- 
jectors, 145.  The  cultivation  of,  naturally  preferred  to  trade 
and  manufactures,  on  equal  terms,  148.  Artificers  necessary 
to  the  cultivation  of,  149.  Was  all  appropriated,  though  not 
cultivated,  by  the  northern  destroyers  of  the  Roman  E^opire, 
153.  Origin  of  the  law  of  primogeniture  under  the  feudal  go- 
vernment, ib.  Entails,  155.  Obstacles  to  the  improvement  of 
land  under  fisudal  proprietors,  157.  Feudal  tenures,  161.  Feu- 
dal taxation,  166.  The  improvement  of  land  chedced  in  France 
by  the  taille,  ib.  Occupiers  of,  labour  iinder  great  disadvan- 
tages, 1$7.  Origin  of  long  leases  of,  194.  Small  proprietors 
the  best  improvers  of,  197*  Small  purchasers  of,  cannot  heme 
to  raise  fortunes  by  cultivatioii,  ib.  Tenures  of,  in  the  Brittsk 
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AmerieiD  colonieB^  410. U  the  flM6t  pttmafieAt  source 

of  revenue^  iii,  253.  The  rent  of  a  whole  coudtiy  not  equal 
to  the  ordiBary  levy  upon  the  peepte^  ^i26.  The  re? enoe  from, 
proportioned  not  to  the  rent,  hut  to  the  produce,  257*  ltea« 
SODS  for  sdling  the  crown  kncb,  28S.  The  laod-tax  of  Great 
Britain  coasideredi  d94u  An  iaaproved  land«tax  ^i^geBted, 
268.  A  land-tax,  however  equally  rated  by  a  general  survey, 
will  soon  become  unequal,  275.  Tithes  a  very  unequal  tax, 
277.    Ttihei  discounige  improTettieitt,  278. 

Landholders,  why  frequently  inattentive  to  their  own  particular 

interests,  i,  84^.-« How  they  contribute  to  the  annual  pro- 

daction  of  the  land,  acocnrdiBg  to  the  French  agricultural  sys- 

[  tern,  of  political  economy,  iii,  34.  Should  be  encouraged  to 
cultivate  a  part  of  their  own  hmd^  27(X 

Latin  tangua^e^  how  it  became  an  essential  part  ef  unlvernty 
edacatieo,  m,  174. 

Law,  the  language  of,  how  corrupted,  iii,  111.  Did  no«  iaipfove 
kto  a  sctenee  kk  anoieiit  Greece,  189.  Remarhs^  on  the 
courts  of  justice  in  Greece  and  Rome,  lb. 

Lam^  Mr,  account  of  hii  bankiDg  scheme  fbf  the  improremeBt 
of  Sceilland,  iiy  65* 

Lanwerif  why  anply  rewarded  for  their  labour,  i,  142.   ■  ■ 
Crreat  aaiouot  of  their  fees,  iii,  106* 

Leases^  the  vaeioua  usual  condiCioM  of/  iH,  266. 

Lediker^  reitriotioos  on  the  exportation  of  uaaiaiilifaetaiped,  iii, 

la 

Ledure^  ki  unirersides  frequently  ittiproper  fer  k»liniclioa,  iii,  ' 
17a 

Lmiy,  the  mes  of,  nutiens  to  the  coamion  people,  aad  l^re- 
fore  aeverdy  oMsured  by  tiiem,  M^  dl2# 

laheriy,  three  duties  only  necessaiy  for  a  0ovete%n  to- attend  to 
for  supporting  a  system  of,  iii,  67. 

ZinMl,.  computed  number  of  inhabitants  hi  Oiat  city,  if,  409. 

Lim»  mani^fkekuref  narrow  poMcy  of  the  master  manufacturere 
in,  ii^  3* 

Li^aturey  the  vewards  of,  reduced  by  competition,  i,  18S.  Was 
more  proitable  m  ancient  Greece,  ft.  The  cheapness  of  li- 
terary education  an  advantage  to  the  public,  185. 

Loam  ofmgnm,  the  nature  of,  anahaed,  ii,  112.  The  extensive 
opermtieao^  113. 

LKkey  Mr^  remarks  on  his  opltAon  of  the  cMerence  between  the 
linnet  and  mint  prices  of  silver  bullion,  i,  58.  His  account 
ef  the  cause  of  lowering  the  rates  of  interest  for  money  exa- 
niiaed,  ii,  116.  Hie  di«thiction  between  money  and  moveable 
goods,  206. 

LadgingSf  cheaper  in  London  than  in  any  other  capital  city  in 
Europe,  i^  161. 

L^ic,  tite  origin  and  eniplo}'ment  of,  iii,  179. 
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Ldteries,  the  true  nature  o^  and  the  causes  ^f  their  success, 

explained,  i,  146. 
Zt(c)t»instancesof  the  universal  reliance  mankind  have  on  it^i,146. 
Lutherans f  origin  and  principles  of  that  sect,  iii,  283. 
Luxuriei  distinguished  from  necessaries,  iii,  S28.  Operattoa  of 

taxes  on,  SSO.   The  good  and  bad  properties  (^ taxes  on,  S67. 

M 

Macedortt  Philip  of,  the  superioritj  that  discipline  gave  his  ar- 
my over  that  of  his  enemies,  iii,  84. 

Machines  for  faeilitating  mechanical  operations,  how  invented 

and  improved,  i,  13* -Are  advantageots  to  every  society, 

ii,  18. 

Madder,  the  cultivation  off  long  confined  to  Holland  by  Eng- 
lish tithes,  iii,  276. 

Madeira  wines,  how  introduced  Into  North  America  dnd  Bri- 
tam,  ii,  309. 

MaUf  reasons  for  transferring  the  duties  on  brewmg  to,  iii,  363. 
Distillery,  how  to  prevent  smuggling  in,  359. 

Manu/acturesy  the  great  advantages  resulting  from  a  division  of 
labour  in,  i,  6.  Instances  in  Ulustration,  15.  Why  profits  in« 
crease  in  the  higher  stages  of,  68.  Of  what  parts  the  gain 
consisu,72.  The  private  advantages  of  secrets  in,  31.  Peculiar 
advttitages  of  soil  atnd  situation,  ib.  Monopolies,  82.  Cor- 
poration privileges,  83.  The  deductions  nmde  fitmi  labour 
employed  on  manufactures,  88.  Inquiry  how  far  they  are  af- 
fected by  seasons  of  plenty  and  scarcity,  114.  Are  not  so 
materially  affected  by  circumstances  in  the  country  where  they 
are  carried  on,  as  in  the  places  where  they  are  consumed,  115* 
New  manufactures  generally  give  higher  wages  than  old  ones, 
Ji56,  Are  more  profitably  carried  on  in  towns  than  in  the  open 
country,  172.  By  what  means  the  prices  of,  are  reduced, 
while  tlie  society  continues  improving,  340.  Instances  in  hard- 
ware, 341.  Instances  in  the  woollen  manufacture,  ib.  . 
What  fixed  capitals  are  required  to  carry  on  particular  manu- 
factures, ii,  6.-— Manufactures  for  distant  sale,  why  not 

established  in  North  America,  ii,  150.  Why  preferred  to  fo- 
reign trade  fi>r  the  employment  of  a  capital,  151.  Motives  to 
the  establishment  of  manufactures  for  distant  sale,  180.  How 
shifted  from  one  country  to  another,  181.  Natural  circum- 
stances which  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  them,  182. 
Their  eflect  on  the  government  and  manners  of  a  country, 
186.  The  independence  of  artisans  explained,  193.  May 
flourish  amidst  the  ruin  of  a  country,  and  begin  to  decay  on 
the  return  of  its  prosperity,  227.  Inquiry  how  fiur  manu&c- 
tures  might  be  affected  by  a  freedom  of  trade,  261.  Those 
thrown  out  of  one  business  can  transfer  their  industry  to  co- 
lateral  employments,  263.     A  spirit  of  combination  among 
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them  tosupport  moBopoUeSy  965.  Manufacturersprohibited  by 
old  statutes  from  keeping  a  shop,  or  selling  their  own  goods  by 
retaily347.  The  use  of  wholesate  dealers  to  numufiicturersi  S51 . 
Britidi  restraints  on  manufacturers  in  North  America,  423. 
The  exportation  of  instruments  in,  prohibited,  iii,  25. 
MBumfactwren^  an  unproductive  class  of  the  people,  according 
to  the  French  agricultural  system  of  political  economy,  iii,  36. 
The  error  of  this  doctrine  shewn,  48.  How  manufkcturers 
augm&it  the  revenue  of  a  country,  58.  Why  the  principal 
support  of  foreign  trade,  57.  Require  a  more  extensive  mar- 
ket than  rude  produce  of  the  land,  59.  Were  exercised  by 
slaves  in  ancient  ^Greece,  62.  High  prices  of,  in  Greece  and 
at  Rome,  63. .  False  policy  to  check  manufactures  in  order 
to  promote  agriculture,  66.  In  Great  Britain,  why  princi- 
pally fixed  in  the  coal  counties,  S35« 
Manure f  the  supply  of,  in  most  places  depends  on  the  stock  of 

cattle  raised,  i,  306.  ^ 

Maritime  cmmtries,  why  the  first  that  are  civilized  and  improved, 

i,  26.      • 
Martial  spirit^  how  supiported  in  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  ili,  199.    The  want  of  it  now  supplied  by  stand- 
ing armies,  200.    The  establishment  of  a  militia  little  able 
to  support  it,  201. 
Mediterranean  aea,  peculiarly  favourable  for  the  first  attempts 

in  navigation,  i,  27. 
Meggens,  Mr,  his  account  of  the  annual  importation  of  gold 
and  silver  into  Spain  and  Portugal,  i,  288.    His  relative  pro- 
portion of  each,  293.  "^ 
Mercantile  system  explained,  iii,  343. 
Mercenary  iroopif  origin  and  reason  of,  iii,  75.    The  numbers 

of,  how  limited,  76. 
Merchants,th&r}\xdgttiefBts  more  to  be  depended  on  respecting  the 
interest  of  their  particular  branches  c^  trade,  than  with  regard 
to  the  public  interest,  i,  351.— ——Their  capitals  altogether 
circulating,  ii,  6.  Their  dealings  extended  by  the  aid  of  bank . 
ers  notes,  36,  45.  Customs  of,  first  established  to  supply  the 
want  oi  laws,  and  afterwards  admitted  as  laws,  52.  The  man- 
ner of  negociating  bills  of  exchange  explained,  ib.  The  perni- 
cious tendency  of  drawing  and  redrawing,  53.  In  what  me« 
thod  their  capitals  are  employed,  124.  Their  capitals,  dis- 
persed and  unfixed,  130.  The  principles  of  foreign  trade  ex- 
amined, 141  •  Are  the  best  of  improvers  when  they  turn  coun- 
try gentlemen,  185.  Their  prefer^ace  among  the  different  spe- 
cies of  trade,  how  determined,  239.  Are  actuated  by  a  nar- 
row spirit  of  monoply,  298.  The  several  branches  of  the 
corn  trade  specified  mid  considered,  339.  The  government  of 
a  company  of,  the  worst  a  country  can  be  un&r,  407.  Of 
London,  not  good  eoonQmists,  471.  ».— .  «  An  unproductive 
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class  of  men,  acoordtog  to  the  prtfKnft  flgricuNuft)  itfmma  cf 
potUi9al  eeoBOidj  in  France,  ili,  39*  The  quick  f«rtim  of 
mereaotik,  onf^kde  cntUet  merciuttts  to  advance  m<kfef  ta 
governmeat,  9904  Their  cafriuls  increased  by  lencKag  mo- 
Bey  to  the  statey  39L 

MercUff  de  la  Riyiere,  M«  character  of  hianaliirai  tmA  eMMcM 
ord^r  of  potitkal  aocieties^  iii,  55. 

Mtkds,  irhy  the  best  medium  of  cemoeree^  i,  82.  CMgin  of 
ataoaped  ooins,  84.  Why  difierentmetale  became  fhirsMi^dard 
of  vakM  anoDg  different  nations,  51.  The  dorabihfy  o#;.the 
cause  of  the  stebdiness  of  their  price,  291.  Ota  wliat  the 
qaaiility  ef  pfecious  metafa  in'  every  partiadar  t^ootii^ry  de« 
peade^  839^-— ^Restraints  upon  the  expettatiooTof,  iil^  21. 

Me$aphyik§f  the  science  of»  explained,  iii,  180. 

Metayers,  description  of  the  class  ef  fanMVS  se  ddled  Id  France, 
iry  16L 

Methodists f  the  teachers  among,  why  popiflarpi^afeliers,  iii,  205. 

Metkuen,  Mr»  iraiislaiioff  of  Sm  conK&eroial  treasy  ce&ehided 
by  him  between  England  and  Portugal,  ii,  870. 

Meme^f  was  a  lese  civilized  cooatry  tkaii  Peru^  irtieA  first  visited 

by  the  Spaniards^  i^  2SL ■■  Present  pepsdotfsnese  of  the 

capital  ciiy,  ii,.  408.  Low  state  of  aits  at  tiie  fim  iKece^ery 
of  that  empire,  404. 

MUkiih  why  allowed  to  be  foraied  m  oittos,  and  ite  forftiidMe 

nature,  ii,  176 -The  origin  and  natttre  of  estplidlMd,  iii, 

79.  How  distinguislied  frein  iffie  repdar  standing  ariHy,  80. 
Must  ahrays  be  inferior  to  a  standing  ar»y^  9%  A  ftw  cttm« 
paigns  of  service  may  make  a  militia  equal  lo  a  stan^iig  ar« 

S,  84.     Instances,  ib. 
J  a  mosC  perishable  commodityy  faoir  manutaftavd  fl»  9U»^, 
i,  815. 

Mfittf^wiod  aad  wiler,  their  late  iBtvedoctieft  ima  Knglattd,  i,846. 

Mines,  distinguished  by  Aeir  fertility  or  btfrMinese,  i,  2S8.  €om- 
pariseA  between  those  ef  coid  dad  those  of  atelals,  2821  The 
competition  betwcea  extends  to  all  park^  of  the  world,  ib.  The 
working  of,  a  k>ttery,  285«  Diamottd  mines  net  always  worth 
working,  239.  Tax  paid  to  the  king^  ol"  Spein  iVom  the  Peru* 
viaa  minesy  279«  The  discovery  of  mines  not  dependent  on  hu« 

man  skill  or  industry,  882.  la  Hungary,  irhy  worked 

at  less  expense  than  the  neighbooring  ones  in  Turkey,  iit,  6S. 

Mining,  pecjects  of.  Uncertain  and  nunous^  und  unfit  for  k^ 
encottfagemeDt,  ii,  806^ 

ilftraiMtu,  Marquis  dejiis  character  of  the  eeononii<iA)  tsMe,iii,55. 

Miuissifpi  scheme  kk  France,  the  real  ftnmdation  of,  ii,  65. 

Modus  for  tithe,  a  relief  to  the  fiirmer>  iil,  299. 

Money  ythe  origin  of,  traced,  i,  31.  h  the  representative  of  labour, 
40.  The  value  of,  gready  depreciated  by  th&  discoveiy  of  the 
American  nnnes,  48.  How  diiiMreat  asetakbeeeme  the  stimd^ 
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ard  money  of  diferent  nations,  51.  The  only  part  of  the 

circdlatiog  capital  of  a  society,  of  which  the  maintenance  can 
diminish  their  neat  revenue,  ]i»  20.  Makes  no  part  of  the  reve- 
nue of  a  society,  22.  The  term  money,  in  common  acceptation, 
of  ambiguous  meaning,  21.  The  circulating  money,in  society,no 
measure  of  iu  revenue,  24*.  Paper  money,  25.  Emct  of  paper  on 
the  circulation  of  cash,  27.  Inquiry  into  the  proportion  the  cir- 
culating money  of  any  country  bears  to  the  annual  produce  cir- 
culated by  it,  32.  Paper  can  never  exceed  the  value  of  the  cash, 
of  which  it  supplies  the  place,  in  any  country,  38.  The  perni- 
cious practice  of  raising  money  by  circulation  explained,  5S. 
The  true  cause  of  its  exportation,  97.  Loans  of,  the  principles 
of^  analized.  111.  Monied interest  distinguished  from  the  land- 
ed  and  trading  interest,  113.  Inquiry  into  the  real  causes  of  the 
reduction  of  interest,  116.  Money  and  wealth  synonymous 
terms  in  popular  language,205.  And  moveablegoods  compared, 

206.  The  accumn&tion  of,  studied  by  the  European  nations, 

207.  The  mercantile  arguments  for  liberty  to  export  gold  and 
silver,  208.  The  validity  of  these  arguments  examined,  210. 
Money  and  goods  mutually  the  price  c^'each  other,  213.  Over- 
trading causes  complaints  of  the  scarcity  of  money,  216.  Why 
more  easy  to  buy  goods  with  money,,  than  to  buy  money  with 
goods,  217.  Inquiry  into  the  circulating  quantity  of,  in  Great 
Britain,  223.  Effect  of  the  discovery  ^  the  American  mines 
on  the  value  of,  231.  Money  and  weidth  different  things,  2S5* 
Bank  money  explained,  278.     See  Caim,  Gold,  and  SUver. 

Monopolies  in  trade  or  manufactures,  the  tendency  of,  i,  82.  Are 
enemies  to  good  management,  203.  Tendency  of  making 

a  monopoly  of  colony  trade,  Ji,  463.  Countries  which  have 
colonies  obliged  to  share  their  advantages  with  many  other 
countries,  492.  The  chief  engine  in  the  mercantile  system, 
4^.    How  monopolies  derange  the  natural  distribution  of  the 

stock  of  the  society,  497. Are  supported  by  unjust  and 

cruel  laws,  iii,  9.  Of  a  temporary  nature,  how  far  justifiable* 
159.  Perpetual  monopolies  injurious  to  the  people  at  large,  ib. 

Montauban,  the  inequalities  in  the  predial  taille  in  that  general!* 
ty,  how  rectified,  iii,  276. 

Montesquieu,  reasons  given  by  him  for  the  high  rates  of  intersst 

among  all  Mahometan  nations,  i,  130. Examination  of  his 

idea  <S*the  cause  of  lowering  the.rate  of  interest  of  money,ii,l  1 6. 

Morality^  two  different  systems  of,in  every  civilized  society,iii,2l2. 
The  principal  points  of  distinction  between  them,  213.  The  ties 
of  obligation  in  each  system,  214.  Why  tlie  morals  of  the  com« 
mon  people  are  mine  regular  in  sectaries  than  under  the  establish- 
ed church,  215.    The  excesses  of,  how  to  be  corrected,  ib. 

A/or€i!^/,M.hi6accountof  joint-stock  companies,  defective,  iii,  161. 

Mun,  Mr.  his  illvstsation  of  the  operation  of  money  exported  for 
commercial  purposes,  ti,  208. 
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Music f  why  a  part  of  the  ancient  Grecian  education,  iii,  185.  And 
dancing,  great  amusement  among  barbarous  nations,  186. 

N 

Nations,  sometimes  driven  to  inhuman  cnstqfms^  by  porverty,  i,  2. 
The  number  of  u^ful  and  productive  labourers  in^  always  pro- 
portioned to  the  capital  stock  on  which  they  are  employedy  3. 
The  several  sorts  of  industry  seldom  dealt  impartially  by,  ib. 
Maritime  nations,  why  the  first  improved,  25. How  ruin- 
ed by  a  neglect  of  public  economy^  ii,  100.  Evidences  of  the 
increase  of  a  national  capital,  102.  How  the  expences  of  in* 
dividuals  may  increase  the  national  capital,  107. 

Navigation,  inland,  a  great  means  of  improving  a  country  in  arts 

and  industry,  i,  28.     The  advantages  of,  203. May  be 

successfully  nranaged  by  joint-stock  companies,  iii,  162. 

Navigation  act  of  Ev gland,  the  principal  dispositions  of^  ii,  252. 
Motives  that  dictated  this  law,  254.  tts  political  and  com« 
mercial  tendency,  ib.  Its  consequences,  so  far  as  it  affected 
the  colony  trade  with  England,  444.  Diminished  the  foreign 
trade  with  Europe,  446.  Has  kept  up  high  profits  in  the 
British  trade,  '148.  Subjects  Britain  to  a  disadvantage  in  every 
branch  of  trade  of  which  she  has  not  the  monopoly,  449. 

Necessaries  distingished  from  luxuries,  iii,  328.  Operation  of 
taxes  on,  330.     Principal  necessaries  taxe<l,  334. 

Negro  slaves,  why  not  much  employed  in  raising  com  in  tlie 
English  colonies,  ii^  160.  Why  more  numerous  on  sugar  than 
on  tobacco  plantations,  161. 

Nile,  river,  the  cause  of  the  early  improyemeDt  of  agriculture 

,  and  manufactures  in  Egypt,  i;  28r 

O 

Oats,  bread  made  of,  not  so  suitable  to  thebumaA  constitution  ast: 

that  made  of  wheat,  i,  222. 
Ontology,  the  science  of,  explained,  iii,  180. 
Oxford,  the  professorships  there,  sinecures,  iii,  168. 

P 

Paper  money,  the  credit  of,  how  established,  ii,  25.  Its  operation 
explained,  26.  Its  effect  on  the  circulation  of  cash,  27.  Pro- 
motes industry;  29.  Operation  of  the  several  banking  com* 
panics  established  in  Scotland,  32.  Can  never  exceed  the  value 
of  the  gold  and  silver,  of  which  it  supplies  the  place  in  any  CQun« 

\  Xty^  38.  Consequences  of  too  much  paper  being  issued,  39. 
The  practice  of  drawing  and  redrawing  explained,  with  its  per<^ 
nicious  effects,  5^»  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  paper 
credit  stated,  69*  111  effects  of  notes  issued  for  smsul  sums,  72. 
Suppressing  small  notes  renders  money  more  plentiful,  73.  The 
currency  of,  does  not  affect  the  prices  of  goods^  75.  Account 
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of  the  pqier  cuhrency  in  North  America,  78.^— — Ezpedietit 
of  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  to  raise  money,  m,  252. 
Why  convenient  for  the  domestic  purposes  of  the  North  Ame- 
ricans, 4S6. 

Paris  enjoys  a  little  more  trade  than  is  necessary  for  the  con- 
sumption of  its  inhabitants,  ii,  91. 

Parish  ministers^  evils  attending  vesting  the  election  of,  in  the 
people,  iii,  235. 

Parsimony  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  increase  of  capitals^  ii,9S» 
Promotes  industry,  9^.  Frugal  men  public  beue&ctors,  98.— 
Is  the  only  means  by  which  artificers  and  manu&cturers  can 
add  to  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  society,  according  to  the 
French  agricultural  system  of  political  economy,  iii,  88. 

Pasture  landy  under  what  circumstances  more  profitable  than  ara- 
ble land,  i,  205.     Why  it  ought  to  be  indesed,  207. 

Patronage^  the  right  of,  why  established  in  Scotland^  iii,  2d6. 

Pay,  military,  origin  and  reasoti  of,  iii,  75. 

Pennsylvania^  account  of  the  paper  currency  diere,  ii,  79. 
Good  consequences  of  the  government  there  having  no  rdi« 
gious  establishment,  iii,  211.     Derive  a  revenue  from  their 
paper  currency,  487. 

People^  how  divided  into  productive  and  unproductive  classes  ac- 
cording to  the  present  French  system  of  agricultural  political 
economy,  iii,  33.  The  unproductive  class  greatly  useful  to 
the  others,  40.  The  grdkt  body  of,  how  rendered  unwarlike, 
79.  The  different  opportunities  of  education  in.  the  different 
ranks  of,  196.  The  inferior  ranks  of,  the  greatest  consumers^ 
853.  The  luxurious  expenses  of  these  ranks  ought  only  to 
be  taxed,  355. 

Persecution  for  religious  opinions,  the  true  cause  of,  iii,  204* 

Peru^  the  discovery  of  the  silver  mines  in,  occasioned  those  in  Eu« 
rope  to  be  in  a  great  measure  abandoned,  i,  233.  These  mines 
3rield  but  small  profit  to  the  proprietors^  234.  Tax  paid  to  the 
king  of  Spain  from  these  mines^  278.  The  early  accounts  of 
the  splendour  and  state  of  arte  in  this  country  greatly  exagge- 
rated, 281.  Present  state  of,  under  the  Spanish  government, 
282.  The  working  of  the  mines  there  become  gradually 
more  expensive,  297.  Low  state  of  arts  there  when  first 

discovered,  ii,  404.  Is  probably  more  populous  now  than  at 
any  former  period,  ib. 

Philosophy^  jkSLtunl,  the  origin  and  objects  of,  iii,  177.  Morale 
the  nature  o^  explained,  178.  Logic,  the  origin  and  employ- 
ment of,  179. 

Physicians^  why  amply  rewarded  for  their  labour,  i,  142. 

PhysicSf  the  ancient  system  of,  explained.  Hi,  179. 

Pin-making f  the  extraordinary  advantage  of  a  division  of  laibour 
in  this  art,  i,  7. 

Plate  of  private  families,  the  melting  it  down  to  supply  state  exi- 
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genae^  a&  iwiignificaiit  resource,  11,  S22.  New  pUte  is  chiefly 
made  from  old»  976. 

Ploughmen^  their  knowledge  more  ezteoBiTe  tkan  the  genendity 
of  mechanics,  i,  175. 

Pneumatks,  |he  scieace  oi,  explaioed,  iii,  ISO. 

Porore^  M.  his  account  of  the  agriculture  of  Cochin-China,  i,  21 6. 

PeUnd,  a  coaotrj  t^  kept  in  poverty  by  the  feudal  system  of 
its  government,  i,  3S3. 

PoUHcttl  economtff  the  two  distinct  objects,  and  two  difereat  sys- 
tems of,  ii,  gOk  The  present  agricultural  system  of, 
adopted  by  French  phik)6ophers,  diescribed,  iii,  30.  Classes  of 
the  people  who  conmbute  to  the  annual  furodiice  of  die  land, 
3S.  How  proprietors  contribute^  ib.  How  cdtiTaters  con- 
tr^Kite,  ib.  Artifioov  and  manu&cturers  unproductnre,  56. 
The  uoproductiTe  classes  maintained  by  the  others,  S9.  Bad 
tendency  of  restrictions  and  prohibitions  m  trade,  45.  How 
this  system  is  delineated  by  M.  Quasnai,  46.  The  bad  dkcto 
of  an  injudieipus  political  economy,  how  cmrrected,  48.  The 
capital  error  in  Uns  syston  pointed  out,  ib. 

PsU'toMeSf  origin  of,  under  the  feudal  goveniiiient,  ii,  ITL^— 
Why  esteemed  badges  of  slavery,  iir,  306.  "Die  nature  of, 
considered,  325. 

PooTy  history  of  the  laws  made  for  the  provisieii  of,  in  En^and, 
i,  188. 

Pope  of  RomCy  the  great  power  formerly  assumed  by,  ui,  922. 
His  power  how  r^uced,  226.  Rapid  progress  <^  the  refor- 
mation, 23a 

Population,  riches  and  extreme  poverty  equally  un&vourable  to» 
i,  106.     Is  limited  by  the  means  of  subsistence,  106,  226. 

Porter f  the  proportion  of  malt  used  in  the  brewing  of,  m,  357. 

Portugal,  the  cultivation  of  the  country  not  advanoed  by  its  com- 
merce, ii,  201.  The  value  of  gold  and  silver  there  depredated 
by  pn^iibiting  their  exportadon,  322.  Translation  of  the  com« 
mereial  treaty  concluded  in  1703  with  England,  370.  A  huge 
share  of  the  Portugal  gold  sent  annually  to  En^and,  372. 
Motives  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  the  East 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  390.  Lost  its  manufiietaies 
by  ac<|uiring  rich  and  fertile  colonies,  46. 

PoH^officCi  a  mercantile  project,  wdl  calculated  for  beiag  mana- 
ged by  a  government,  iii,  250. 

Potatoes,  remarks  on,  as  an  article  of  food,  i,  221.  Culture  ttuf 
great  produce  of,  ib.  The  difficulty  of  preserving  them  the 
great  obstacle  to  cultivating  them  for  general  diet,  223. 

Poverty,  sometimes  urges  natiosis  to  inhuman  customs,  i,  2.  Is 
no  check  to  the  production  of  chBdres,  106.  Bat  very  on- 
favourable  to  raising  them,  107. 

Poultry,  the  cause  of  their  cheapness,  i,  312.  Is  a  more  import- 
ant article  of  rural  economy  in  France  than  in  England,  323. 
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Pragmatic  sanction  f»  Fnmce^  the  object  of,  iii»  228.  Is  followed 

by  the  concordat,  22a 
PrefermeniSf  eccleskBtical^  the  means  by  which  a  national  clergy 
<^ught  to  be  managed  by  the  civil  magistrate^  iii,  219.  Altera- 
tions in  the  mode  of  electing  to  them,  22 1  >  228. 
Presbyterian  church  governments  the  nature  o^,  described^  iii, 

237.    Character  of  the  dergy  of,  ib.  242. 
Prices,  real  and  nominal,  of  commodities,  distinguished,  i,  44. 
Money  price  of  goods  explained^  62.   Rent  for  land  enters  in- 
to the  price  of  the  greater  part  of  all  commodities,  67.    The 
component  parts  of  the  price  of  goods  explained,  ib.    Natural 
and  market  prices  distinguished,  and  how  governed,  73,  117. 
Though  raised  at  first  by  an  increase  of  demand,  sdways 
reduced  by  it  in  the  result,  iii,  150. 
Primogeniture^  origin  and  motive  of  the  law  of  succession  by, 
under  the  feudal  government,  ii,  154.    Is  contrary  to  the  real 
interest  of  families,  155. 
Princes^  why  not  well  calculated  to  manage  mercantile  projects 

for  the  sake  of  a  revenue,  iii,  250. 
^Prodigality i  the  natural  tendenqr  of,  both  to  the  individual  and  to 
the  public,  ii,  9S.    Prodigal  men  enemies  to  their  country,  98. 
Produce  of  land  and  labour  the  source  of  all  revenue,  ii,  85.  Tho 

value  of,  how  to  be  increased,  101. 
Professors  in  universities^  circumstances  which  determine  their 

merit,  iii,  238. 
^rofiiy  the  various  articles  of  gain  that  pass  iinder  the  common 
idea  of,  i,  71.  An  average  rate  of,  in  all  countries,  73.  Ave- 
rages of,  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain,  119.  Interest  of  mo- 
ney the  best  standard  of,  120.  The  diminution  of,  a  natural 
consequence  o^  prosperity,  124.  Clear  and  gross  profit  dis- 
tinguished, 130.  The  nature  of  the  highest  ordinary  rate  of^ 
defined,  131.  Double  interest  deemed  in  Great  Britain  a  rea- 
sonable mercantile  profit,  ib.  In  thriving  countries  low  profit 
may  compensate  the  high  wages  of  labour,  132.  The  operation 
pf  high  profits  and  hi^  wages  compared,  ib.  Compensates 
inconvenience  and  disgrace,  136.  Of  stock,  how  affected, 
151.  Large  profits  must  be  made  from  small  capitals,  152. 
Why  goods  are  cheaper  in  the  metropolis  than  in  country  vil- 
lages, 153.  Great  fortunes  more  frequently  made  by  trade  in 
large  towns  than  in  small  ones,  154.  Is  naturally  low  in  rich, 
and  high  in  poor  countries,  350.1  ■  How  that  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  traders  is  raised,  ii,  126.  Private,  the  sole 
,    motive  of  employing  capitals  in  any  branch  of  business,  144. 

When  raised  by  monopolies)  encourage  luxury,  470. 
ProjectSj  unsuccessful  in  arts,  injurious  to  a  country,  ii,  98. 
Property,  passions  which  prompt  mankind  to  the  invasion  ol^  iii, 
95.     Civil  government  necessary  for  the  production  of,  96. 
Wealth  a  source  of  authority,  97,  100. 
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Pr&oiddnsy  how  far  the  variations  in  the  price  of^  afiect  labour 
wad  industry^  i,  99*  112»  116.  Whether  cheaper  in  the  me« 
frepolis  or  in  country  villages,  153.  The  prices  of,  better  re- 
guhUed  by  competition  than  by  law,  196.  A  rise  in  the  prices 
o(  must  be  uniform,  to  shew  that  it  proceeds  from  a  depre« 
elation  of  the  value  of  silver,  ^35. 

Provisors,  object  of  the  statute  of,  in  England,  iii,  ^8. 

Prussia,  mode  of  assessing  the  land-tax  Uiere,  iii,  274. 

Public  toorks  and  institutions^  bow  to  be  maintained,  iii,  113. 
Equity  of  tolls  for  passage  over  roads,  bridges  and  canals,  115* 
Why  government  ought  not  to  have  the  management  qf  turn- 
pikes, 119.     Nor  of  other  public  works,  1 24. 

PuroeyancCy  a  service  still  exacted  in  most  parts  of  E^urope,  ii, 
166. 

Q 

Quakers  of  Pennsylvania  ^  inference  frotn  their  resolution  to  eiiian.i 

cipate  all  their  negro  slaves,  ii,  160. 
Quesnaiy  M.  view  of  his  agricultural  system  of  political  economy, 

iii,  46.     His  doctrine  generally  subscribed  to,  54. 
QdtOf  populousness  of  that  city,  ii,  4Q3, 

R 

Reformation,  rapid  progress  of  the  doctrines  of,  in  Germany,  iii, 
230.  In  Sweden  and  Switzerland,  231.  In  England  and 
Scotland,  2S2.  Origin  of  the  Lutheran  and -the  Calvinisti^ 
sects,  233. 

Regulated  companies.    See  Companies, 

Religion^  the  object  of  instruction  in,  iii,  203.  Advantage  the 
teachers  of  a  new.  religion  enjoy  over  those  of  one  that  is  esta« 
blished,  204.  Origin  of  persecutions  for  heretical  ophiions,  ib. 
How  the  oeal  of  the  inferior  clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome  is 
kept  alive,  205.  Utility  of  ecclesiastical  establishments,  208. 
IIow  united  with  the  civil  power,  209. 

Renty  reserved,  ought  not  to  consist  of  money,  i,  45.  But  of  com, 
ib.  Of  land,  constitutes  a  third  part  of  the  price  of  most  kinds 
of  goods,  67.  An  average  rate  of,  in  ail  countries,  and  how 
regulated,  73.  Makes  the  first  deduction  from  the  produce  of 
labour  employed  upon  land,  87.  The  terms  of,  how  adjusted 
between  landlord  aud  tenant,  198.  Is  sometimes  demanded  for 
what  is  altogether  incapable  of  human  iniprovement,  199.  Is 
paid  for,  and  produced  by,  land  in  almost  4II  situations,  201. 

.  The  general  proportion  paid  for  coal  mines,  232.  And  metal 
mines,  234.  Mines  of  precious  stones  frequently  yi^ld  no  rent, 
239.  How  paid  in  ancient  times,  251.  Is  raised,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  by  every  improvement  in  the  circumstances 
of  society,  847.— Gross  and  neat  rent  distinguished,  ii, 
16.   How  raised  and  paid  under  feudal  governments,  88.  iVe* 
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«CBt  average  proportion  of,  corapared  with  the  produce  of  the 

iond,  89. Of  houses  distinguished  into  two  parts,  iii^  282. 

Difference  between  rent*  of  houses  and  rent  of  land,  286. 
Itent  of  a  house  the  best  estimate  of  a  tenant's  circumstances, 
287. 

Hetainers^  under  the  feudal  system  of  government  described,  ii, 
i87.  How  the  connection  between  them  and  their  lords  was 
broken,  192. 

Bevenaej  the  original  source  of,  pointed  out,  i,  70. — Of  a 

country,  of  what  it  consists,  ii,  17*  The  neat  revenue  of  a  so- 
ciety diminished  by  supporting  a  circulating  stock  of  money, 
20.  Money  no  part  of  revenue,  21.  Is  not  to  be  computed 
in  money,  but  in  what  money  will  purchase,  22.  How  pro- 
duced, and  how  appropriated,  in  the  first  insta(bce,  S5.  Pro* 
duce  of  ]and,  ib.  Produce  of  manufactures,  86.  Must  always 
replace  capital,  87.  The  proportion  between  revenue  and  ca- 
^tal  regulates  the  proportion  between  idleness  and  industry, 
9S.  Both  the  savings  and  the  spendings  of,  annually  consumed, 
^i.  Of  every  society,  equal  to  the  exchangeable  value  of  the 
whole  produce  of  its  industry,  242.  Of  the  customs,  increase 
by  drawbacks,  311.  m  ■  ■■Why  government  ought  not  to  take 
the  management  of  turnpikes,  to  derive  a  revenue  from  them, 
iii,  119.  Public  works  of  a  local  nature  always  better  main- 
tained by  provincial  revenues  than  by  the  general  revenue  of 
the  state,  124.  The  abuses  in  provincial  revenues  trifling, 
when  compared  witli  those  in  the  revenue  of  a  great  einpire,  125. 
llie  greater  the  revenue  of  the  church,  the  smaller  must  be  that 
of  the  state,  241.  The  revenue  of  tlie  state  ought  to  be  raised 
proportionably  from  the  whole  society,  245.  Local  expenses 
ought  to  be  defrayed  by  a  local  revenue,  246.  Inquiry  into  the 
sources  of  public  revenue,  247.  Of  the  republic  of  Hamburg, 
fi48,  252.  Whether  the  government  of  Britain  could  under- 
take the  management  of  the*bank,  to  derive  a  revenue  irom  it, 
249.  The  post.office,  a  mercantile  project,  well  calculated  for 
being  managed  by  government,  250.  Princes  not  well  qualified 
to  improve  their  fortunes  by  trade,  ib.  The  English  East-India 
company  good  traders  before  they  became  sovereigns,  but  each 
character  now  spoils  the  other,  251.  Expedient  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  to  raise  money,  252.  Rent  of  land  the 
roost  permanent  fund,  253.  Feudal  revenues,  254.  Great  Bri- 
tain, 255.  Revenue  from  land  proportioned  not  to  the  rent 
but  to  the  produce,  257*  Reasons  for  selling  th%  crown  ?ands, 
258.  An  improved  land-tax  suggested,  268.  The  nature  and 
effect  of  tithes  explained,  277.  Why  a  revenue  cannot  be 
raised  in  kind,  280.  When  raised  in  money,  how  af&cted  by 
different  modes  of  valuation,  281.  A  proportionable  tax  on 
bouses  the  best  source  of  revenue,  287.  Remedies  for  the  di- 
minution of,  according  to  their  causes,  848.    Bad  effects  of 
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farming  out  piibb'c  revenues^  378.  The  different  sources  of 
revenue  in  France,  380.  How  expended  in  the  rude  state  of 
society,  385. 

Ricef  a  very  productive  article  of  cultivation^  i,  220.  Requires  a 
soil  unfit  for  raising  any  other  kind  of  food,  221.  Rice  coun- 
tries more  populous  than  com  countries,  284. 

Richesy  the  chief  enjoyment  of^  consists  in  the  parade  of,  i,  258. 

Riskf  instances  of  the  inattention  mankind  pay  to  it,  i,  147. 

RoadSf  good,  the  public  advantages  of,  i,  203.' Hoiv  to  be 

made  and  maintained,  iii,  114.  The  maintenance  of,  why  im- 
proper to  be  trusted  to  private  interest,  117.  General  state  oC 
in  France,  121.     In  China,  123. 

Romans,  why  copper  became  'the  standard  of  value  among  them, 
i,  51.  The  extravagant  prices  paid  by  them  for  certain  luxu- 
ries for  the  table  accounted  for,  302.  The  value  of  silver 
higher  among  them  than  at  the  present  time,  SOS.— —The 
republic  of,  founded  on  a  division  of  hu^d  among  the  citizens, 
ii,  387.  The  Agrarian  law  only  executed  upon  one  or  two  oc- 
casions, ib.  How  the  citizens  who  had  no  land  subsisted,  ib. 
Distinction  between  the  Roman  and  Greek  colonies,  389. 
The  improvement  of  the  former  slower  than  that  of  the  latter, 
402.  Origin  of  the  social  war,  483.  The  republic  ruined  by 
extending  the  privilege  of  Roman  citizens  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  486.  When  contributioiis 

were  first  raised  to  maintain  those  who  went  to  the  wars,  iii^ 
74.  Soldiers  not  a  distinct  profession  there,  77.  Improve* 
ment  of  the  Roman  armies  by  discipline,  86.  How  that  discip- 
line was  lost,  88.  The  fall  of  the  western  empire,  how  effect- 
ed,  89.  Remarks  on  the  education  of  the  ancient  Romans^ 
185.  Then'  morals  superior  to  those  of  the  Greeks  ib.  State 
of  law,  and  forms  of  justice,  189.  The  martial  spirit  of  the 
people,  how  supported,  199.  Great  reductions  of  the  coin 
practised  by,  at  particular  exigencies,  442. 

Jtomcy  modem,  how  the  zeal  of  the  inferior  clergy  of,  is  kept 
alive,  iii,  205.  The  clergy  of,  one  great  spiritual  army  dtt- 
pcrsed  in  different  quarters  over  Europe,  222.  Their  power 
during  the  feudal  monkish  ages  similar  to  that  of  the  temporal 
barons,  223.     Their  power,  how  reduced,  227. 

Rouen,  why  a  town  of  great  trade,  ii,  91.' 

Ruddiman,  Mr.  remarks  on  his  account  of  the  ancient  price  of 
wheat  in  Scotland,  i,  254. 

Russia 9  was  civilized  under  Peter  I.  by  a  standing  army,  iii,  91, 

S 
Sailors,  why  no  sensible  inconvenience  felt  by  the  great  numbers 

disbanded  at  the  close  of  a  war,  ii,  262. 
Salt,  account  of  foreign  salt  imported  into  Scotland,  and  of  Scotch 

sait  delivered  duty  free  for  the  fishery,  ii,  append »>  U  an 
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object  of  heavy  taxation  everywhere,  ii^  334.  The  collec- 
tion of  the  duty  on,  expensive,  368. 

Sardinia^  the  land-tax  how  assessed  there^  iii,  275. 

Saxon  lardSf  their  authority  and  jurisdiction  as  great  before  the 
conquest  as  those  of  the  Normans  were  afterwards,  ii,  190. 

Schools f  parochial,  observations  on,  iii,  198. 

Science  is  the  great  antidote  to  the  poison  of  enthusiasm  and 
superstition,  iii,  216. 

Scipio,  his  Spanish  militia  rendered  superior  to  theCarthaginian  ^ 
militia  by  discipline  and  service,  iii,  86. 

Scotland^  canipared|With  England  as  to  the  prices  of  labour  and 
provisions,  i,  IQl.  Remarks  on  the  population  of  the  High- 
lands, 107.  The  market  rate  of  interest  higher  than  the  le- 
gal rate,  121.  The  situation  of  cottagers  there  described, 
159.  Apprenticeships  and  corporations,  166.  The  common 
people  of,  why  neither  so  strong  nor  so  handsome  as  the  same 
class  in  England,  222.  Cause  of  the  frequent  emigrations 
from,  263.  Progress  of  agriculture  there  before  the  union  with 
England,  308.   Present  obstructions  to  better  husbai^dry,  309. 

The  price  of  wool  reduced  by  the  union,  327 Operation 

of  the  several  banking  companies  established  there,  ii,  32. 
Amount  of  the  circulating  money  there  before  the  union,  33. 
Amount  of  the  present  circulating  cash,  34>.  Course  of  deal- 
ings in  the  Scotch  bank,  ib.  Difficulties,  occasioned  by  these 
bttoks  issuing  too  much  paper,  41.  Necessary  caution  for 
some  time  observed  by  the  banks  in  giving  credit  to  their  cus- 
tomers, with  the  good  effects  of  it,  45.  The  schema  of  draw- 
ing and  redrawing  adopted  by  traders,  51.  Its  pernicious  tend- 
ency explahied,  53.  History  of  the  Ayr  bank,  58.  Mr.  Law's 
scheme  to  improve  the  country,  65.  The  prices  of  goods  in, 
not  altered  by  paper  currency,  75.  Efiect  of  the  optional 
clauses  in  their  notes,  76. Cause  of  the  speedy  establish- 
ment of  the  reformation  there,  iii,  232.  The  disorders  at- 
tending popular  elections  of  the  clergy  there,  occasioned  the 
right  of  patronage  to  be  established,  236.  Amount  of  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  clergy,  242. 

Sea  service  and  military  service  by  land  compared,  i,  148. 

Sects  in  religion  ^  the  more  numerous,  the  better  for  society,  iii, 
210.  Why  they  generally  profess  the  austere  system  of  mo- 
rality, 204. 

Self-love  the  governing  principle  in  the  intercourse  of  human  so- 
ciety, i,  19. 

Servants,  menial,  distinguished  from  hired  workmen,  ii,  83.  The 
various  orders  oFmen  who  rank  in  the  former  class  in  reference 
to  their  labours,  84. Th'cir  labour  unproductive,  iii,  49. 

Settlements  of  the  poor,  brief  review  of  the  English  laws  relating 
to,  i,  188.  The  removals  of  the  pooi^  a  violation  of  natur^ 
liberty,  194.— —The  law  of,  ought  to  be  repealed,  ii,  264. 
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Skeept  firequently  killed  in  Spain  for  the  sake  of  the  fleece  and 
the  tallow,  i,  320.^— Severe  laws  against  the  exportation  of 
them  and  tlieir  wool,  iii,  10. 

l^epherdSf  war  how  supported  by  a  nation  of,  iii,  70.  Inequality 
of  fortune  among,  die  source  of  great  authority,  98.  Birth 
and  family  highly  honoured  in  nations  of  shepherds,  99.  In- 
equality of  fortune  first  began  to  take  place  in  the  age  of  shep- 
herds, 101.    4^nd  introduced  civil  government,  102. 

Sheilandp  how  rents  arc  estimated  and  paid  there,  i,  199. 

Silk  manufacturef  how  transferred  from  Lucca  to  Venice,  ii,  181. 

Silver^  the  first  standard  coinage  of  the  northern  subverters  of  the 
Roman  empire,  i,  52.  Its  proport'ional  value  to  gold  r^ula^ 
ted  by  law,  53.  Is  the  measure  of  the  value  of  gold,  54,  Mint 
price  of  silver  in  EogUind,  66,  Inquiry  into  the  difference  be- 
tween the  mint  and  market  price  of  bullion,  57.  How  to  pre- 
serve the  silver  coin  from  being  melted  down  for  profit,  59, 
The  mines  of,  in  Europe,  why  generally  abandoned,  233. 
Evidences  of  the  small  profit  they  yield  to  the  proprietors  in 
Peru,  234*.  Qualities  for  which  this  metal  is  valued,  238.  The 
most  abundant  mines  of,  would  add  little  to  the  wealth  of  tlic 
world,  241.  But  tlic  increase  in  the  quantity  of,  would  de- 
.preciate  its  own  value,  243.  Circumstances  tlmt  might  coun- 
teract this  effect,  244.  Historical  view  of  the  variations  in 
the  value  of,  during  the  four  last  centuries,  245.  Remarks  on 
its  rise  in  value  compared  with  com,  250.  Circumstances 
that  might  haye  misled  writers  in  reviewing  the  value  of  sil- 
ver, 251.  Com  the  best  standard  for  judging  of  the  real  value 
of  silver,  259.  The  price  of,  how  affected  by  the  increase  of 
quantity,  261.  The  value  of,  sunk  by  the  discovery  of  the 
American  mines,  266.  When  the  reduction  of  its  value  from 
this  cause  appears  to'  have  been  completed,  267.  Tax  paid 
from  the  Peruvian  mines  to  the  king  of  Spain,  278.  The 
value  of  silver  kept  up  by  an  extension  of  the  market,  279. 
Is  the  most  profitable  commodity  that  can  be  sent  to  China, 
286.  The  value  of,  how  proportioned  to  that  of  gold  before 
and  after  the  discovery  of  the  American  mines,  292.  The 
quantity  commonly  in  the  market  in  proportion  to  that  of  gold 
probably  greater  than  their  relative  values  mdicate,  294.  The 
value  of,  probably  rising,  and  why,  298.  The  opim'on  of  a 
depreciation  of  iu  value  not  well  founded^  330.—-— The  real 
value  of,  degraded  by  tlie  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  coro« 
ii,  319. 

Sinking  Jund  in  the  British  finances  explained,  iii,  399.  Is  in- 
adequate to  the  discharge  of  former  debts,  and  almost  wholly 
applied  to  other  purposes,  406.  Motives  to  the  misapplica- 
tion of  it,  407. 

Slmfes,  the  labour  of,  dearer  to  the  masters  than  that  of  freemen, 
i,  109. Under  feudal  lords,  circumstances  of  their  situa- 
tion, ii,  158.    Countries  where  this  order  of  men  still  remains. 
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160.  Wby  the  service  of  davea  is  preferred  to  that  of  free- 
inen,  ib.  Tl^eir  kboor  why  unprofitable,  161.  Causes  of  the 
abolishing  of  slavery  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
162.  Receive  more  protection  from  the  magistrate  in  an  ar^ 
bitrary  government  than  in  one  that  is  free,  431.  Why 

employed  in  manufactures  by  the  ancient  Grecians,  iii^  62, 
Why  no  improvements  are  to  be  expected  from  them,  ib. 
Smugglings  a  tempting,  but  generally  a  ruinous  employment,  i, 

151. £)ncouraged  by  high  duties,  iii,  346.     Remedies 

against,  348.     The  prime  of,  morally  considered,  370. 
Society y  human,  the  first  principles  of,  i,  19. 
Soidier^,  reniarks  on  their  motives  for  engaging  in  the  military 
line,  i,  148.    Comparison  between  the  land  and  sea  service, 
ib. -Why  no  sensible  inconvenience  felt  by  the  disband- 
ing of  great  numbers  after  a  war  is  over,  ii,  262.— Rea- 
son of  their  first  serving  for  p^y,  iii,  75.     How  they  became    « 
a  distinct  class  of  the  people,  79.    How  distinguished  from 
the  militia,  80.     Alteration  in  their  exercise  produped  by  the 
invention  of  fire-arms,  81. 
Souih'sea  Compati^^  amazing  capital  once  enjoyed  by,  iii,  14], 
fiiiercantile  and  stock-jobbing  projects  of,  145.    Assiento  con- 
tract, lb.    Wluile  fishery,  146*     The  capital  of,  turned  into 
annuity  stock,  ib.  396. 
Sovereign  and  trader,  inconsistent  chnracters,  iii,  251. 
Sovereign,  three  duties  only  necessary  for  him  to  attend  to  for 
supporting  a  system  of  natural  liberty,  iii,  67.     How  he  is  to 
protect  the  society  from  external  violence,  69,  93.     And  the 
members  of  it  from  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  each  other^ 
94.    And  to  maintain  public  works  and  institutions,  J 1 3. 
Spain,  one  of  the  poorest  countries  in  Europe,  notwithstanding 
its  rich  mines,  i,  334. Its  conomerce  has  produced  no  con- 
siderable manufactures  for  distant  sale,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  country  remains  uncultivated,  ii,  201.     Spanish  mode  of 
estimating  their  American  discoveries,  205.  The  value  of  gold 
and  silver  there  depreciated  by  laying  a  tax  on  the  exportation 
of  them,  322.  Agriculture  and  manufactures  there  discouraged 
t)y  the  redundancy  of  gold  and  silver,  323.     Natural  conse^ 
quences  that  would  result  from  taking  away  this  tax,  324.  The 
real  and  pretended  motives  of  the  court  of  Castile  fpr  taking    x 
possession  of  the  countries  discovered  by  Columbus,  394.  The 
tax  on  gold  and  silver^  how  reduced,  395.  Gqld  the  object  of 
all  the  enterprizes  to  the  new  worlds  ib.   The  colonies  of,  less 
populous  than  those  of  any  other  European  nation,  403.    As- 
serted an  exclusive  claim  to  all  America,  until  the  miscar- 
riage of  their  invincible  armada,  406.     Policy  of  the  trade 
wiOi  the  colonies,  416.     The  American  establishments  of,  ef- 
fected by  private  adventurers,  who  received  little  beyond  per- 
mjssion  from  the  government,  435.    Lost  its  manuftctures  by 
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flcqumng  rich  and  fertile  colonies  4^.  The  alcavala 

tax  there  explamed^  iii»  37S.    The  rum  of  the  Spanish  ina« 
nufactures  attribnted  to  tt,  ib. 
Speculatienf  a  distinct  employment  in  improved  society,  i,  15. 

Speculatire  merchants  described,  155. 
Siage^  public  performers  on,  paid  for  the  contempt  attending 
their  profession,  i,  145.  The  political  use  of  dramatic 

representations,  iii,  216. 

Stann}  duties  in  England  mid  Holland,  remarks  on,  iti,  314, 819. 
SteeUtm  tenants  in  Scotland,  what,  ii,  163. 

Stochy  the  profits  raised  on,  in  manufactures  explained,  i,  64.  In 
trade,  an  increase  oT^  raises  wages,  and  diminnhes  profit,  11 9« 
Must  be  larger  in  a  great  town  than  in  a  country  Tillage,  121. 
Natural  consequences  of  a  deficiency  of  stock  in  new  oolonies, 
124.  The  profits  on,  little  affected  by  the  easiness  or  difficulty 
of  learning  a  trade,  139.  But  by  the  risk  or  disagreeableness 
of  the  business,  150.  Stock  employed  fbr  profit  sets  into  mo- 
tion the  greater  part  of  useful  li^ur,  350.  No  accumu- 
lation of,  necessary  in  the  rude  state  of  society,  ii,  1.  The 
accumulation  of,  necessary  to  the  division  of  labour,  2.  Stock 
distinguished  into  two  parts,  5.  The  general  stock  of  a  ooun* 
try  or  society  explained,  8.  Houses,  ib.  Improved  land,  10. 
Personal  abilities,  ib.  Money  and  provisions,  11.  Raw  ma- 
terials and  manufactured  ^oHiB^  ib.  Stock  of  individuals  how 
emf^oyed,  14.  Is  frequently  buried  or  concealed  in  arbitrary 
countries,  ib.  The  profits  on,  decrease  in  proportion  as  the 
quantity  increases,  90.  On  what  principles  stock  is  lent  and 
borrowed  at  interest.  111.  That  of  etery  society  divided  a- 
mong  difierent  employments,  in  the  proportion  most  agreeable 
to  the  public  interest,  by  the  private  views  of  indtriduais,  495. 
The  natural  distribution  cff^  deranged  by  monopolizing  sys- 
tems, 497.  Every  derangement  ot  injurious  to  the  society, 
399.'  Mercantile,  is  oarren  and  uuproductive,  according 
to  the  French  agricultural  system  of  political  economy,  iii,  37. 
How  fiar  the  revenue  from,  is  an  object  of  taxation,  293.  A 
tax  on,  intended  nnder  the  land-tax,  297* 

Stockings,  why  cheaply  manufactured  in  Scotland,  i,  160.  When 
fh^  introduced  into  England,  344. 

Sione  quarries,  their  value  depends  on  situation,  i,  225,  243. 

Stones,  precious,  of  no  use  but  for  ornament,  and  how  the  price 
of,  is  regulated,  i,  239.  The  most  abundant  mines,  would 
add  little  to  the  wealth  of  thie  worid,  240. 

Subordination^  how  introduced  into  society,  iii,  96.  Personal  qua- 
lifications, ib.  Age  and  fortune,  97.  Birth,  99.  Birth  and 
fortune  two  great  sources  of  personal  distinction,  100. 

Suhsidtf^  old,  in  the  English  customs,  the  drawbacks  upon,  ii, 
253.  Origin  and  import  of  the  term,  iii,  842. 

Sugar,  a  very  profitable  article  of  cultivation,  i,  216  j  ii,  160. 
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Drawbacks  on  the  importation  of,  from  England^  ii, 
307.  Might  be  cuItiTated  by  the  driU-ploughy  instead  of  all 
hand-labour  by  slaves^  48i...-..«A  proper  subject  for  taxation, 
as  an  article  sold  at  monopoly  price,  iii,  S63. 

Sumptuary  laws  superfluous  restraints  on  the  common  people, 
ii,  106. 

Surinam^  present  state  of  the  Dutch  colony  there,  ii,  407. 

Switzerland,  establishment  of  the  reformation  in  Beme  and  Zu- 
rich, ill,  231.  The  clergy  there  zealous  and  isdnitrious,  24S. 
Taxes  how  paid  there,  299,  314. 

T 

Taille^  in  France,  the  nature  of  that  tax,  and  its  operation,  ex< 
plained,  ii,  166 ;  iii,  303. 

Talents,  natural,  not  so  various  in  difierent  men  as  is  supposed^21» 

Tartars^  their  manner  of  conducting  war,  iii,  70.  Their  inva- 
sions dreadful,  71* 

JTeroemitr,  his  account  of  the  diamond  mines  of  Golconda  and 
Visiapour,  i,  239. 

Taxes,  the  origin  of,  under  the  feudal  government,  ii,  170.—— 
The  sources  from  whence  they  must  arise,  iii,  259.  Unequal 
taxes,  261.  Ought  to  be  clear  and  certain,  ib.  Ought  to  be 
levied  at  the  times  most  convenient  for  payment,  ib.  Ought 
to  take  as  little  as  possible  out  of  the  pockets  cf  the  people 
more  than  is  brought  into  the  public  treasury,  262.  How 
they  may  be  made  more  burdensome  to  the  people  than  be- 
neficial to  the  sovereign,  263.  The  land-tax  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, 264.  Land-tax  of  Venice,  267.  Improvements  sug- 
gested for  a  land-tax,  268.  Mode  of  assessing  the  land-tax 
in  Prussia,  274*.  Tithes  a  very  unequal  tax,  and  a  discourage- 
ment to  improvement,  277*  Operation  of  tax  on  house  rent, 
payable  by  the  tenant,  283.  A  proportionable  tax  on  houses 
the  best  source  of  revenue,  287*  How  far  the  revenue  from 
stock  is  a  proper  object  of  taxation,  293.  Whether  interest 
of  money  is  proper  for  taxation,  295.  How  taxes  are  paid  at 
Hamburgh,  298.  In  Switzerland,  299.  Taxes  upon  parti« 
cular  employments,  301.  Poll-taxes,  308.  Taxes  badges  of 
liberty,  309.  Taxes  upon  the  transfer  of  property,  311.  Stamp 
duties,  314.  On  whom  the  several  kinds  of  taxes  principally 
fall,  315.  Taxes  upon  the  wages  of  labour,  319.  Capitations, 
325.  Taxes  upon  consumable  commodities,  328.  tjpon  ne- 
cessaries, 330.  Upon  luxuries,  ib.  Principal  necessaries  tax- 
ed, 334.  Absurdities  in  taxation,  336.  Difierent  parts  of 
Europe  very  highly  taxed,  ib.  Two  di&rent  methods  of  tax- 
ing consumable  commodities,  337.  Sir  Matthew  Deck|er's 
scheme  of  taxation  considered,  338.  Excise  and  customs,  340. 
Taxation  sometimes  not  an  instrument  of  revenue,  but  of  mono- 
poly, 345.  Improvements  of  the  customs  suggested,  348.  Taxes 
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paid  In  the  price  of  a  commodity  little  adverted  to,  S6*7»  On 
loxurieSy  the  good  and  bad  properties  of,  ib.  Bad  eiieets  of 
fiirming  them  out,  377.  How  the  finances  of  France  naight  be 
reformed,  381.  French  and  English  taxations  coippared,  382. 
New  taxes  always  generate  discontent,  407.  How  far  the  Bri. 
tish  system  of  taxation  might  be  applicable  to  all  the  di&rent 
provinces  of  the  empire,  426.  Such  a  plan  might  speediljr 
discharge  the  national  debt,  4'S3. 

Tea,  great  importation  and  consumption  of  that  drug  in  Britain^ 
i,  284-. 

Teachers  in  VniversUieSf  tendency  of  endowments  to  diminish  . 
their  application,  iii,  167.  The  jurisdictions  to  which  they  are 
subject  little  calculated  to  quicken  their  diligence,  168.  Are 
frequently  obliged  to  gain  protection  by  serrility,  169.  De- 
fects in  their  establishments,  170.  Teachers  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans  superior  to  those  of  modem  times, 
191.  Circumstances  which  draw  good  oxkb  to,  or  drain  them 
from,  the  universities,  238.  Their  emgloyroent  naturally  ren* 
ders  them  eminent  in  letters,  240. 

Tenures^  feudal,  general  observations  on,  ii,  88.  Described,  154. 

Theology y  monkish,  the  complexion  of,  iii,  181. 

Tin,  average  rent  of  the  mines  of,  in  Cornwall,  i,  234.  Yield  a 
greater  profit  to  the  proprietors  than  the  silver  nunes  of  Peru, 
^S5,     Regulations  under  which  tin  mines  are  worked,  236. 

Tobacco^  the  culture  of,  why  restrained  in  Europe,  i,  217.  Not  so 
profitable  an  article  of  cultivation  in  the  West  Indies  as  sugar, 
218.  ■■  >  ITie  amount  and  course  of  the  British  trade  with, 
explained,  ii,  142.  The  whole  duty  upon,  drawn  back  on  ex- 
portation, 307«  Consequences  of  the  exclusive  trade  Britain 
,  enjoys  with  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  this  article,  443. 

ToUs^  for  passage  over  roads,  bridges,  and  navigable  canaJ^i,  the 
equity  of,  shewn,  iii,  115*  Upon  carriages  o(  luxury,  ought 
to  be  higher  than  upon  carnages  of  utility,  116.  The  raa^ 
nagement  oftumpikes  of  ten  an  object  of  just  complaint,  118. 
Why  government  ought  not  to  have  the  management  of  turn- 
pikes, 119,  365. 

Tonnage  and  poundage^  origin  of  those  duties,  iii,  342. 

Tontine  in  the  Frencn  finances,  what,  with  the  derivation  of  the 
name,  iii,  402. 

Toulouse^  salary  paid  to  counsellor  or  judge  in  the  parliament  of, 
iii,  108. 

T<Am$y  the  places  where  industry  is  most  profitably  exerted,  i,  1 72. 
The  spirit  of  combination  prevalent  among  manufacturers,  173, 
177.— —According  to  what  circumstances  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  inhabitants  as  to  industry  is  formed,  ii,  90.  iThe 
reciprocal  nature  of  the  trade  between  them  and  the  country  ex- 

'.  plained,  146.  Subsist  on  the  surplus  produce  of  the  country, 
148.  How  first  formed,  149.   Are  continual  fairs,  ib.  l*he  ori- 
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ginal  poTerty  and  servile  state  of  tbe  inhabitants  of,  169.  Tbeir 
early  exemptions  and  privileges^  how  obtained,  170.  The  inha- 
bitants o^  obtained  liberty  much  earlier  than  the  occupiers  of 
land  in  the  country,  171.  Origin  of  free  burghs,  172.  Origin 
of  corporations,  173.  Why  allowed  to  form  militia,  176.  How 
the  increase  and  riches  of  commercial  towns  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  the  countries  to  which  they  belonged,  185. 
Trade^  double  interest  deemed  a  reasonable  mercantile  profit  in, 

i,  131. Four  general  classes  of,  equally  necessary  to,  and 

dependent  on,  each  other^  ii,  123.  Wholesale,  three  different 
sorts  of,  135.  The  different  returns  of  home  and  foreign  trade, 
136.  The  nature  and  operation  of  the  carrying  trade  examine 
ed,  139.  The  principles  of  foreign  trade  examined,  141.  The 
trade  between  town  and  country  explained,  1 46.  Original  po- 
verty and  servile  state  of  t^e  inhabitants  of  towns  under  feu« 
dal  government,  169.  Exemptions' and  privileges  granted  to 
them.  170.  Extension  of  commerce  by  rude  nations  selling 
their  own  raw  produce  for  the  manufactures  of  more  civilized 
countries,  179.  Its  salutary  effects  on  the  government  and 
manners  of  a  country,  187.  Subverted  the  &udal  authority, 
1 90.  The  independence  of  tradesmen  and  artisans  explained, 
1 93.  The  capitals  acquired  by,  very  precarious,  until  some 
pait  has  been  realized  by  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
land,  202.  Over-trading,  the  cause  of  complaints  of  the  scar- 
city of  money,  216.  The  importation  of  gold  and  silver  not 
the  principal  benefit  derived  from  foreign  trade,  230.  Effect 
produced  in  trade  and  manufactures  by  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica, 231.  And  by  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  the  East  In- 
dies round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  233.  Error  of  commer- 
cial virriters  in  estimating  national  wealth  by  gold  and  silver, 

235.  Inquiry  into  the  cause  and  effect  of  restraints  upon  trade. 

236.  Individuals,  by  pursuing  their  own  interest,  unknoiviiigly 
promote  that  of  the  public,  242.  Legal  regulations  of  trade 
unsafe,  243.  Retaliatory  regulations  between  nations,  259. 
Measures  for  laying  trade  open  ought  to  be  carried  into  exe« 
cution  slowly,  266.  Policy  of  tjfc  restraints  on  trade  between 
France  and  Britain  considered,  269.  No  certain  criterion  to 
determine  on  which  side  the  balance  of  trade  between  two 
countries  turns,  270. .  Most  of  the  regulations  of,  founded  on 
a  mistaken  doctrine  ofthe  balance  of  trade,  290.  Is  generally 
founded  on  narrow  principles  of  policy,  297*  Drawbacks  of 
duties,  305.  The  dealer  who  employs  his  whole  stock  on  one 
single  branch  of  business  has  an  advantage  of  the  same  kind 
with  the  workman  who  employs  his  whole  labour  on  a  single^ 
operation,  349.  Consequences  of  drawing  it  from  a  number 
of  small  channels  into  one  great  channel,  458.  Colony  trade, 
and  the  monopoly  of  that  trade  distinguished,  462.  ■  'The 
iniercst  ofthe  consumer  constantly  sacrificed  to  that  of  the  pro- 
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ducer,  iii»  28.  Adfaotages  attendiag  a  perfect  freedoai  of^ 
to  landed  oatioM,  according  to  the  prese&l  agricultural  system 
of  political  economy  in  France>  42.  Origin  of  foreign  trade, 
44.  Consequences  of  high  duties  and  prohibitions  in  landed 
nations^  45.  How  trade  augments  the  revenue  of  a  country, 
52.  Nature  of  the  trading  intercourse  between  the  inhabi- 
tants of  towns  and  those  of  the  country,  65. 

Trades,  cause  and  eSect  of  the  sqwration  of,  i,  9.  Origin  of,  20. 

Transit  duties  explained^  iii,  S65. 

Travelling  for  education^  summary  view  of  the  e&cts  of^  lii,  184. 

Treasures^  why  formerly  accumulated  by  princes,  ii^  229. 

Trea$ure'4rofrfe9  the  term  explamed,  ii,  15. ^Why  an  iropor- 

tant  branch  of  revenue  under  the  ancient  feudal  governments, 
iii,  387. 

Turkey  company,  short  historical  view  of,  iii,  151. 

Turnpikes,     See  ToUs^ 

Tiihes,  why  an  unequal  tax,  iii,  277.  The  levyii^  of,  a  great 
discouragement  to  improvement^,  278.  The  fixing  a  modus 
for,  a  rehei'  to  the  fiirmer,  282. 

V 

Vahuy  the  term  defined,  i,  37« 

Vedius  PoUiOf  his  cruelty  to  his  slaves  chedced  by  the  Roman 
emperor  Augustus,  which  could  not  have  been  done  under 
the  republican  form  of  government,  ii,  433. 

Venice,  origin  of  the  silk  manufacture  in  that  city,  ii^  1^1.  Trad« 
ed  in  East  India  goods  brfore  the  sea  track  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  was  discovered,  389.  Nature  o£  the  land-tax 
in  that  republic,  iii,  311. 

Venison,  the  price  of,  in  Britain,  does  not  compensate  the  ez« 
pence  of  a  deer  park,  i»  267. 

Vicesima  hereditatum  among  the  ancient  Romans,  the  nature  off 
explained,  iii,  31 1. 

Villages^  how  first  formed,  ii,  149. 

Village,  probable  cause  of  the  wearing  out  of  that  tenure  in 
Europe,  ii,  161.  % 

Vineyard,  the  most  profitable  part  of  agriculture,  both  among 
the  ancients  and  modems,  i,  212.  Great  advantages  derived 
from  peculiarities  of  soil  in,  214. 

Universities,  the  emoluments  of  the  teachers  in,howfar  calculated 
to  promote  their  diligence,  iii,  167.  The  professors  at  Oxford 
have  mostly  given  up  teacliing,  168.  Those  in  France  subject 
to  incompetent  jurisdictions,  169.  The  privileges  of  graduates 
improperly  obtained,  170.  Abuse  of  lectureships,  ib.  The 
discipline  of,  seldom  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  the  students, 

172.  A  re  in  England  more  corrupted  than  the  public  schools, 

173.  Original  foundation  of,  174.  How  Latin  l>ecame  an  es- 
sential article  in  academical  educajion,  175.     How  the  study 
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4£  the  KSreek  limni^iti^ i^^n^dil^  176.  Tde  tfiDe^great 
4Ht|ii0li^6  of  UKe49f0el^ipbilqiop|)y,.t&^.Ara  now  divideO^into 
rfirebfimcbefl,  179.  .TlWf9onhiBU^unft  of^eAucatioain^  181. 
,  tlggff9,nqt\ieen^reijj^y,%q  adopt; tfpprpyieai^iits,  182.  Are 
jnot  weU  fistcvia^.tq  pv^ipaireiin^  ^r  the  wprld,  183.  How 
.filled  witb,gO(9dprf»i«ilQi;8^or  drai^  W}iere 

the^Vpr8t99d.|^8(,pfi9fe88Qrs.are.gi9Pei:aU    to^  jbe^iiiet  with» 
:  239^S^(H%^.a»d,  Tm^hars. 

W. 
.X£b|ge#t>f  Wkh:^^  Jiow.aellM^Mwe^niQaster^a^^  i, 

of  tb^ir.  eniplpfwrat:.^  I^be^ppponition  oc  wprVot^QvOat- 
rageous^  and  seldom  successful^  90.  Ciricuiqftancpa  which 
.opmilt  to  rais^w^gctSt  93.  iTbe  esQieat  of  images  limiled  bv 

I  the lunds  Onra.wlndK.lhej fi^lefii  93.  Why  higherijo  North 
.itoKenici^'lhan  m  Svg)iui4 16»  •  Are  tow  b  x^fMntrsee  that  are 

:  1  stfitianArjr.  95*    Jtot  i^ppaessiv^jrt  low  in  Great  Britaia^  99. 

r^  diatiaelioo  f»ad«t  bare,  betiiceea  lha>  met  in  aummer  and 

.1  ji^'wialoM'^.  If suffieientiJQ^eariyeara^.they  ffiust.he  aiaple 
in  seasons  of  plenty,  100.  .Dimen^.ii^tes  of^. in  different 
places,  ib.    Liberal  wages  encourage  industry  andjHCopi^ca- 

,i4oM9i  110.  ;JVn.fidraiice)»Qf^jfiaoamrily  raises  the  price  of 
many  commodities,  117.    An  average  of,  not^. easily  ascer- 

i.  lained^  1 19.  ^  The  aperation  of  high  wages  and  high  pvofits 
compared,  132.    Causes  of  the  variations  of,  in  different 

t:>empioymeots,  135.  <  Are  generally  ^higher  in  new^  than  in 
loldiradeSk  lic,  186.<  I^egali emulations  of,  destroy  industry 

i  .andiogenuity*  I95.— — -^Natiiral.effiM:! 4)f  a  direct  tar  u^ion, 

i^djpofe,'Sir  Robert,  his  exetsevsoheme  defended^  iu,  352. 

Wants  of  mankind,  how  supplied  through  the  operation  of  la- 

ibour^  iy  30.  ^  'How  extemfedi  in  >ptDpovtioQ  to  their  si^pply, 

.  (.fi87«..«.^Thefargf#aier»part*of  them  supplied  from  the  pro- 

•  doce-otfiothermen'slabauivhVl' 

HWa,  foreigDy'the  funda  forthe  maintaiiaiioe^ofj  in  th^e present 
cemu^^Lure  Uttle  dependence  onfthQ  qucbltity  of  gold  and 
silver  m  a  nation^  ii^  ^«—«^HoW' supported  by  »  nation  of 
himtors^  iii,!  69.  By  a  nation  of  diepherds,  70.^  By  a  nation 

'  oChuabandmen^  12*    >Men  oP  miUtfiry>.age;  what;  proportion 

.1  they  hear  to  the  whole  society «  73.  feudal  warji^  how  gup* 
•ported^  ib.    Catties  whiohj  in*  the  advanced  ^Wf^  of  society, 

f  teodereditimpoasibfefbr'thosmwhoU^kth&ii.eidy'tomdiQtahi 
'Iheflnehres^  74.  *How  the  artof  war  .becaiAjef  a  distinct 'pro* 
fession,  77<  Distinction  between  the  nfiUitia  and  regular  i'orces, 
80.  Alteration  m  the  art  of  war  produced  by  the  invention  of 
fire*arms,  81, 98.  ImportfinOfe6f  discipline,  82.  Macedonian 
army,  84.  CarAaginian  army,  85.  Roman  army,  ib.  Feudal 
VQ%.  at.  I  i 
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armies,  89.  A  well  regulated  standiilg  armji  the  onhr  defence 
of  a  civilized  country,  and  the  only  means  for  speedfly  rivili- 
zing  a  Jbarbarous  country,  91 .  The  want  of  parsiiiiony  chirn^ 
peace,  imposes  on  states  the  necessity  of  contractiiig  debts  to 
carry  on  war,  389, 405.  Why  wav  is  agreeable  to  Sko&e  who 
lire  secure  from  the  immediate  calamities  of  k,  405.  Adran* 
tages  of  raising  the  supplies  for,  within  tlie  year,  414k 
Watch  movements,  great  reduction  in  the  prices  <^  owing  to 

mechanical  improvements,  i,  S41. 
Wealth  and  money,  s3mon3maous  terms,  in  popular  language,  205, 
2S5.  I^nish  and  Tartarian  estimate  of,  compared,  2S6«i—— 
The  great  authority  conferred  by  the  posseisioo  of;  iii,  75. 
.  Weavers^  the  profits  of,  why  necesisarily  greater  than  those  of 

spinners,  i,  68. 
West  Indies^  discovered  by  C61umbu$,  ii,  S91.     How  they  ob- 
tained this  name,  992.  The  original  native  productions  of,  i6. 
The  thirst  of  gold  the  object  dT  all  the  Sj^isb  enterprises 
there,  395.     And  of  those  of  every  other  Europemi  nation, 
398.    The  remoteness  Of,  greatlym  &vOttr  of  the  European 
colonies  there,  4Q2.    The  sugar  colonies  of  France  better 
governed  than  those  of  Britain,  431. 
Wh€ai.^See  Cam. 
Windotv^ax  in  Britain,  how  rated,  lii^  292.    Tends  to  reduce 

house-rent,  293. 
Windsor  market,  chronological  table  of  the  prices  of  corn  at, 

i,  357. 
Wine^  the  cheapness  of,  would  be  a  cause  of  sobriety,  u,  296. 
The  carrying  trade  in,  encouraged  by  English  statutes,  308. 
Woody  the  price  of,  rises  in  proportion  as  a  coimtry  is  cultivated, 
i,  229.     The  growth  of  youiig  trees  prevented  by  cattle,  2dO. 
When  the  plating  of  Irees  becomes  a  profitible  employ- 
ment, ib, 
W00I9  the  produce  of  rude  countries,  commonly  carried  to  a  dis- 
tant market,  i,  319.  The  price  of,  in  England,  has  Mien  con- 
siderably since  the  time  of  Edward  III,  321.  Causes  of  this 
diminution  in  price,  322.  The  price  of,  consideraUy  reduced 
In  Scotland,'by  the  union  with  England,  327.— ^-Severity  of 
the  laws  gainst  the  exportation  of,  iii,  9.    Restraints  upon 
the  inland  commerce  of,  11.    Restraints  upon  the  contung 
trade  of,  13.  Pleas  bn  which  these  restraints  are  foimded,  ioi 
-'   The  pi|ce  of  wool  depressed  by  these  regulations,  15.   The 
'     exportatioil  of,  ought  to  be  flowed,  sut^ect  to  a  duty,  18. 
Wobken  cloth,  the  present  prices  of,  compared  with  those  at 
'   4he  close  of  the  fifleeiith  century,  1^342.   Three  liiechanical 
improvements  introdnc^  in  the  man'a&oture  of,  345. 
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